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Gertrude  Was  Always 


(Memories  of  Gertrude  Stein,  Picasso,  and  Others) 

BY  ARNOLD  RONNEBECK 

"A"  I  Ihe  days  are  wonderful  and  the  nights  are  wonderful  and  the  life 
I  is  pleasant.  Bargaining  is  something  and  there  is  not  that  success. 

The  intention  is  what  if  application  has  that  accident  results  are 
reappearing.  They  did  not  darken.  That  was  not  adulteration.” 

Gertrude  Stein  was  rather  excitedly  opening  a  small  package  just 
received  from  her  publisher  in  Florence.  It  was  the  entire  edition  of  her 
slender  work  Portrait  of  Mabel  Dodge  at  the  Villa  Curonia,  from  which 
I  have  quoted  the  initial  paragraphs.  We  were  at  her  studio  apartment 
at  21  Rue  de  Fleurus,  not  far  from  the  Jardin  du  Luxembourg.  The 
word-portrait  has  eleven  pages  printed  on  water-marked  “Biitten” 
(Firenze;  Tip.  Galienna).  She  handed  me  one  of  the  hastily  extracted 
copies,  saying:  “Here,  keep  it!” 

I  sat  down  in  one  of  her  many  comfortable  chairs  and  read,  and  when 
I  suggested  that  I  translate  the  booklet  into  French  and  German,  she 
laughed  one  of  her  contagious  laughs  and  said:  “Quite  a  stunt!  Go 
ahead,  I  am  sure  you  can  do  it.”  I  did. 

She  refers  to  these  translations  in  The  Autobiography  of  Alice  B. 
Tokfas  with  the  comment  that  I  “thus  brought  her  her  first  international 
reputation.”  About  her  most  entertaining  Portrait  of  Mabel  Dodge  she 
said:  “Well,  Pablo  (Picasso)  is  doing  abstract  portraits  in  painting.  I  am 
trying  to  do  abstract  portraits  in  my  medium,  words!*  At  that  time  Ger- 
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tnidc  Stein  wrote  a  number  of  other  abstract  word  portraits  expressing 
in  an  indeed  unacademic  style  the  personality,  way  of  life,  character  of 
work  of  other  un-academically  creative  people.  In  1912  Alfred  Stieglitz 
printed  in  his  distinguished  publication  Camera  W or \  two  such  portraits 
by  Gertrude  Stein  in  a  special  Matisse-Picasso  issue.  Stieglitz  ends  his 
editorial  with  these  words:  “We  wish  you  the  pleasure  of  a  hearty  laugh 
at  them  upon  first  reading.  Yet  we  confidently  commend  them  to  your 
subsequent  and  critical  attention.” 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  Matisse  portrait:  “Some  certainly  were 
wanting  to  be  needing  to  be  doing  that  is  clearly  expressing  something. 
Certainly  they  were  willing  to  be  a  great  one.  They  were,  that  is  some  of 
them,  were  not  wanting  to  be  needing  expressing  anything  being 
struggling,  he  was  a  great  one  he  was  clearly  expressing  something.” 

With  slight  subtle  juggling  of  nouns  and  adjectives  and  conjunc¬ 
tives  these  lines  repeat  over  three  pages.  And  suddenly  you  seem  to  re- 
cal  a  Matisse  painting  seen  at  Wildenstein’s  in  New  York  or  at  Durand- 
Ruelle’s  in  Paris. 

Gertrude  herself  was  always  giggling,  an  intellectual  silver  giggle, 
over  her  own  stuff,  sitting  like  a  very  wise  Bodhisatva,  legs  crossed,  on 
the  Directoire  sofa  under  her  latest  portrait  by  Pablo  in  which  one  eye  is 
lower  than  the  other  and  it  looks  out  of  drawing,  but  since  she  always 
talked  with  a  cigarette  in  one  corner  of  the  mouth  and  the  smoke 
bothered  the  eye,  she  lived  up  to  the  apparently  distorted  likeness. 

Interrupting  her  girlish  giggle  I  said:  “Now  Gertrude,  there  isn’t 
anything  funny  about  this.  The  other  day  at  the  opening  of  ‘Les  Fauves’ 
where  Matisse  is  heavily  represented,  I  heard  people  burst  out  in  critical 
or  appreciative  words  just  as  incoherent  as  his  paintings  evidently  ap¬ 
peared  to  them.  Your  writing  is  not  ‘abstract’,  it  is  photographic.  Maybe 
that’s  why  Stieglitz  published  your  portraits  in  Camera  Worl^J* — “You 
certainly  got  the  idea,”  she  said.  “People  don’t  see  with  their  eyes  what 
they  hear  with  their  ears.  I  write  just  the  way  I  talk,”  which  was  mostly 
true.  And  that  was  why  I  had  used  the  word  photographic,  and  she 
liked  that. 

Here  are  some  of  the  last  lines  from  the  Picasso  portrait: 

“This  one  was  one  who  was  working.  This  one  was  one  always  hav¬ 
ing  something  come  out  of  him  and  this  thing  the  thing  coming  out  of 
him  always  had  real  meaning.  This  one  was  one  who  was  working. 
This  one  was  one  who  was  almost  always  working.” 

When  one  day  at  the  author’s  studio  I  read  my  French  translation 
to  the  “sitter,”  I  did  not  get  very  far.  After  about  the  first  half-page 
Picasso,  his  coal-black  eyes  flashing,  cried:  “Assez,  assez,  oh  mon  Dieu!” 
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— ^and  the  author  and  the  model  and  Alice  B.  and  I  were  as  usual  in  con¬ 
vulsions  of  laughter  and  Picasso  said  finally:  “Gertrude,  I  just  don’t  like 
abstractions.” 

After  general  recovery  I  said:  “Look  here,  Picasso,  it’s  bound  to 
sound  strange  in  French  because  the  construction  of  the  French  language 
is  different  from  the  construction  of  the  English  language.” — Picasso: 
“But  doesn’t  it  seem  to  you  that  this  English  construction  is  already 
different  from  English  construction?” — “Now  I’ve  got  you!”  I  yelled. 
“You  understand  the  whole  thing  perfectly.  You’re  talking  just  like 
Gertrude  this  minute.”  Since  Picasso  didn’t  then  know  much  English 
our  conversation  was  in  French  but  there  was  much  shouting  and 
laughter. 

Always  there  was  much  intellectual  shouting  and  laughter  and 
mentally  accelerated  gaiety  at  Gertrude  Stein’s  Saturday  evenings  at 
home.  Yes,  we  had  a  glass  of  Bordeaux  or  of  Chablis  with  the  filet 
mignon  at  dinner  but  nothing  sparkling  later,  just  the  sparkle  of  her  own 
mind  and  vitality  and  wit  which  seemed  to  be  constantly  bubbling  over 
and  made  others  feel  that  they  themselves  had  ideas,  but  it  was  always 
she  who  said  the  unexpected  and  paradoxical  thing,  and  when  her 
round  face  started  twitching  and  her  eyes  became  slits  and  the  corners 
of  her  mouth  went  up  and  up  and  suddenly  a  deep  gurgle  started  that 
shaped  itself  into  loud  laughter,  well  you  knew  that  some  amusing  or 
grotesque  thought  had  been  working  inside  her  and  she  could  not  bear 
keeping  it  for  herself  any  longer  and  when  it  finally  came  out  it  was 
always  something  either  amusing  or  grotesque  or  witty,  possibly  a 
quotation  from  James  Joyce  or  William  James  which  exactly  fitted  our 
conversation  in  a  slightly  twisted  and  therefore  even  more  amusing 
sense.  I  feel  that  such  warm,  deeply  human  qualities  of  Gertrude  Stein’s 
spirit  are  perhaps  some  of  the  finest  creative  influences  on  those  who 
have  personally  known  her  during  those  years  when  what  we  still  call 
“modern  art”  was  created  in  Paris  some  thirty  years  ago. 

I  know  that  during  that  period  (1912-13),  Gertrude  Stein  used 
“words  for  words’  sake”  just  as  her  friend  Picasso,  the  great  abstraction¬ 
ist,  on  canvas  used  “forms  for  forms’  sake.”  The  meaning  of  both  forms 
of  expression  are  first  understandable  only  to  the  creators  while  the 
public  laughs  them  off  as  absurdities.  It  is  amazing,  however,  how  quick¬ 
ly  the  public  caught  on  to  all  this  apparent  unintelligibility  in  painting 
and  writing. 

I  have  quoted  from  Gertrude  Stein’s  Portrait  of  Mabel  Dodge  at  the 
Villa  Curonia  and  from  her  word  portraits  published  in  Camera  Worl( 
because  these  short  but  most  characteristic  works  of  hers  arc  hardly 
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known.  There  were  only  150  or  so  copies  of  Mabel  Dodge,  and  Alfred 
Stieglitz  informs  me  in  a  recent  letter  that  only  a  few  (and  I  quote) 
“Public  libraries  are  supposed  to  have  sets  of  Camera  Wor\.  I  know  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  has  a  set.  A  complete  one.  Such  arc  very  rare.  In 
Chicago  the  John  Crerar  Library  has  a  set.  The  San  Francisco  Library 
has  a  set — ^has?  The  New  York  Public  Library  has  one  too  . . .” 

Upon  inquiry  Mabel  Dodge-Luhan  writes  me  from  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico:  “I  don’t  remember  how  many  of  those  things,  the  Portrait 
of  M.  D.  in  Villa  Curonia,  I  had  printed  in  Florence.  I  have  not  one  my¬ 
self.  But  it  is  eagerly  searched  for  by  libraries  and  has  in  some  places 
fetched  huge  sums.”  M.  D.  is  right:  Only  last  year  I  noticed  in  a  catalogue 
of  an  auction  of  rare  books  in  New  York  one  copy  of  these  eleven  pages 
offered  to  the  tunc  of  seventy-five  dollars. — 

One  day  when  Gertrude  Stein  and  Alice  B.  were  at  my  Paris  studio 
for  tea,  Gertrude  very  clearly  criticized  some  pieces  of  sculpture  I 
thought  I  had  finished  and  she  said:  “Get  that  real  roundness  into  them. 
This  way  I  just  don’t  like  them.  After  all  a  form  is  a  form  is  a  form.” 

Much  later  she  wrote:  “A  rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose.” 

During  my  six  years  in  Paris,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914, 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  diary  of  conversations  or  discussions 
which  for  some  reason  or  other  seemed  to  me  important  enough  to  pre¬ 
serve.  Gertrude  Stein  must  have  had  the  same  habit,  a  habit  not  surpris¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  evidently  fascinated  by  the  spoken  or  writ¬ 
ten  word.  In  Alice  B.  Tobias  (pp.  122, 123)  she  describes  a  dinner  party 
in  her  studio  apartment  at  which  Alice  B.,  Picasso,  the  famous  English 
museum  director  and  critic  Berenson,  Mabel  Dodge  and  I  were  present. 
I  wrote  down  the  conversation  the  same  night,  and  it  checks  almost 
verbatim  with  the  conversation  as  related  by  Gertrude  Stein  in  Alice  B. 
Tol(las.  In  many  other  instances  too  she  seems  to  be  quoting  my  own 
notes  with  the  exception  of  an  incident  where  she  has  completely  mis¬ 
understood  my  ideals  and  way  of  research,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
artist.  However  I  have  forgiven,  thinking  that  innuendos  are  amusing 
additions  to  a  chatty  and  gossippy  book.  It’s  a  case  of:  Se  non  h  vero  e  ben 
trovato. 

Gertrude,  I  thought  when  I  read  it,  you  really  don’t  know  how  truly 
funnny  you  are!  {Alice  B.  Tobias,  pp.  124, 125).  I  like  you  for  being  so 
funny  Gertrude  yes  I  do  yes  and  I  regret  that  we  have  never  seen  each 
other  again  since  those  many  happy  Saturday  evenings  in  Paris  yes  even 
though  you  returned  to  these  your  native  shores  exactly  ten  years  ago 
yes. — 

Gertrude  Stein’s  writing  may  appear  easy  to  imitate.  It  is  not.  Imita- 
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tion  amounts  to  a  shallow  take-off,  nothing  else.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
easy  to  imitate  Wordsworth  or  even  Shelley  or  the  bombast  of  Victor 
Hugo  in  type,  but  very  difficult  to  imitate  convincingly  Gertrude  Stein 
because  her  style  is  her  meaning  and  you  can’t  imitate  meaning  if  it  is 
not  your  own.  Gertrude  Stein  does  write  the  way  she  talks  and  she  al¬ 
ways  did  that  thing  that  way.  There  is  the  same  photographic  render¬ 
ing  of  an  impact  of  a  reaction  as  we  see  it  in  her  old  friend  Marcel 
Duchamp’s  famous  painting  “Nude  Descending  a  Staircase.”  Once  we 
happened  to  meet  in  the  Louvre  in  front  of  the  great  fifth  century  Greek 
Apollo  about  which  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  wrote  his  moving  poem 
Archaischer  Torso  Apollos  and  Gertrude  Stein  said:  “There  it  all  is.  All 
is  there.  What  else  is  there  to  be  said  is  there  ?” 

The  final  paragraph  of  her  Portrmt  of  Mabel  Dodge  at  the  Villa 
Curonia  goes  like  this: 

“There  is  all  there  is  when  there  is  all  there  has  where  there  is  what 
there  is.  That  what  is  done  when  there  is  done  what  is  done  and  the 
union  is  won  and  the  division  is  the  explicit  visit.  There  is  not  all  of  any 
visit.” — Denver,  Colorado. 

(Broadcasting  from  southern  France  after  the  entrance  of  the  Americans  at 
the  beginning  of  September,  Gertrude  Stein  is  reported  to  have  given  vent  to  her 
emotions  in  the  following  words:  “What  a  day  is  today,  that  is,  what  a  day  it  was 
day  before  yesterday.  What  a  day!” — Editor.) 


“Children  among  South  American 
countries  speak  in  public  with  a  skill  and 
art  that  arc  almost  beyond  belief,  and 
all  educated  people  write  extraordinarily 
well.  Poets  arc  as  numerous  as  in  that 
Andalusia  of  the  mother  country  where 
the  saying  is  there  are  always  3,000  bards 
playing  their  harps  or  guitars,  and  once 
in  Popaydn,  an  old  Colombian  city  of 
25,000  inhabitants,  a  visiting  maker  of 
verses  received  this  greeting:  ‘Twelve 
thousand  poets  of  Popaydn  salute  you!’  ” 
— Hcrschcl  Brickell,  in  The  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can,  July-Scpt.  1944. 

In  the  Madrid  historical  journal 
Revista  de  Indias  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1933,  the  magazine’s  director,  Antonio 
Ballesteros-Bcretta,  reports  on  certain 
documents  which  he  has  found  in  the 
Regional  Archives  of  Valencia  and 
which  throw  light  on  the  whereabouts 


and  personal  history  of  John  Cabot  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  20-ycar  period 
(1476-1496)  during  which  nothing  had 
previously  been  known  about  him. 

A  testimonial  to  Latin  American  in¬ 
terest  in  North  America  is  the  Libreria 
Nortcamcricana,  455  Callc  Corrientes, 
Buenos  Aires,  an  enterprising  bookstore 
which  according  to  the  Publisher/ 
Weekly  deals  solely  and  entirely  in 
North  American  books. 

According  to  Biblos,  dc  luxe  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Cdmara  Argentina  del  Libro, 
the  war  has  had  little  effect  on  the  enor¬ 
mous  trade  in  old  and  rare  books  which 
Great  Britain  carries  on  with  other  coun¬ 
tries,  particularly  with  the  United  States 
and  the  Argentine.  An  Argentine  bib¬ 
liophile  recently  paid  15,000  pesos  to  a 
London  dealer  for  a  copy  of  the  Quixote. 


Pan-Iberia  or  Pan-Lusitania? 

BY  JOS£  OSORIO  DE  OLIVEIRA 

(Translated  by  Charles  David  Ley) 

(This  article  was  written  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  so  that  some  of 
the  statements  in  it  are  a  little  out  of  date.  But  none  of  these  details  affect 
the  validity  of  the  general  conclusions.  We  expect  to  publish  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  discussion  in  a  later  issue. — The  Editors.) 

IN  Portugal,  when  two  educated  men  sit  down  together  in  a  cafe,  the 
conversation  frequently  turns  to  our  national  destiny.  I  know  of  no 
other  country  where  this  happens  so  naturally.  You  would  say  that 
historical  interpretation,  the  psychological  analysis  of  one’s  people,  the 
examination  of  political  and  economic  conditions,  inquiry  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,  are  matters  of  daily  interest  everywhere.  But  in  other  countries,  as 
a  rule,  the  past  has  its  place  and  does  not  constantly  interfere  with  the 
consideration  of  present-day  problems;  the  soul  of  the  country  has  been 
studied  and  classified,  its  political  justification  and  the  conditions  of 
existence  are  understood,  tomorrow  is  awaited  with  confidence  and 
serenity  or  with  firm  faith  and  enthusiasm.  The  citizens  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  know  that  the  future  will  be  a  logical  consequence  of  a  well-defined 
present  or  of  latent  trends  that  must  eventually  realize  themselves.  But 
in  Portugal  the  contrast  between  our  past  greatness  and  our  present 
situation  is  very  marked.  A  single  influence  accentuated  the  character  of 
our  country,  separated  it  in  spirit  from  Spain,  and  keeps  it  today  separate 
from  the  rest  of  Europe.  I  refer  to  our  activities  overseas.  It  is  not  only 
in  an  economic  sense  that  we  were  first  provisioned  from  India  and  then 
from  Brazil.  Our  victories  in  the  East  and  our  expansion  in  America 
motivated  the  nation’s  political  existence  and  gave  the  Portuguese  a 
psychological  justification.  Today,  this  place  is  filled  politically  and 
spiritually  by  our  African  colonics,  but  these  do  not  give  us  all  we  need, 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  them.  Portugal,  which  is  in  itself  a 
small  country,  needs  a  rallying  point  outside  its  frontiers.  Without  this, 
the  Portuguese  feel  themselves  impotent,  and  as  it  were  lost  in  the  world. 
In  our  time  it  is  impossible  for  either  individuals  or  nations  to  live  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  English  alliance  docs  not  lessen 
our  isolation,  being  a  mere  contract  in  which  the  spirit  and  soul  play  no 
part.  Any  attempt  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Spain  is  rejected 
by  our  people,  who  in  this  way  instinctively  defend  their  national  in- 
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tcgrity.  Only  one  recourse  remains,  and  it  is  also  the  most  logical:  to 
improve  our  intellectual  and  affective  relationships  with  Brazil. 

I  love  my  land,  my  language,  the  spirit  of  my  people,  but  with  the 
impartial  spirit  of  one  who  does  not  cease  to  love  because  he  is  con¬ 
scious  of  faults.  I  am  proud  that  I  am  Portuguese,  and  this  pride  is  con¬ 
scious,  calm  and  thoroughly  reasoned.  But  I  do  not  understand  the  na¬ 
tionalistic  vanity  that  shuts  its  eyes  to  all  that  is  disagreeable  and  praises 
everything,  even  vice  and  poverty.  Patriotism  which  is  not  founded  on 
truth  is  pure  emotionalism. 

Circumstances  ordained  that  I  should  be  the  translator  of  the  two 
most  important  essays  that  Portugal  has  of  late  evoked  abroad.  I  refer 
to  the  chapters  on  Portugal  in  Count  von  Keyserlings  Spectral  Analysis 
of  Europe  and  in  Salvador  de  Madariaga’s  Spain.  I  am  rather  proud  of 
having  conquered  my  natural  feelings  as  a  patriot  and  given  these  essays 
the  sympathetic  attention  that  I  give  to  all  intellectual  work.  I  do  not  care 
if  Keyserling’s  essay,  in  my  translation,  has  encouraged  a  Brazilian 
hundred-per-center  to  attack  Portugal.  Is  it  not  a  patriotic  action  to  re¬ 
veal  the  opinions  of  foreigners  on  our  country,  so  that  one  may  provoke 
an  intelligent  and  well-founded  reaction  to  them  ?  It  is  true  that  the  only 
important  comments  on  Keyserling’s  and  Madiaraga’s  points  of  view 
were  made  by  a  writer  who  is  related  to  me,  Joao  de  Castro  Osorio.  But 
a  considerable  number  of  people  in  Portugal  considered  the  judgments 
of  these  great  men  thoughtfully,  and  profited  by  them.  For  there  are 
useful  lessons  in  the  pages  of  the  German  philosopher  and  the  Spanish 
essayist.  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  are  no  better  lessons 
for  a  country  than  those  which  arc  administered  by  foreigners.  The 
natives,  accustomed  to  the  ways  and  the  psychology  of  their  country,  do 
not  notice  certain  of  their  peculiarities.  They  know  their  country,  its 
landscape,  history,  national  character,  but  they  do  not  know  how  it 
strikes  outsiders.  It  is  like  our  own  features;  in  their  general  aspect 
other  people  know  them  better  than  we  do.  It  is  unjust  to  discredit 
Kcyscrling  because  he  stayed  in  Portugal  only  half-a-dozen  days.  He 
himself  admits  that  he  is  “essentially  an  improviser.”  His  mental  processes 
arc  those  of  a  poet,  rather  than  of  a  philosopher.  However,  this  should 
not  be  judged  a  defect  in  one  who,  as  he,  studies  ethnic  psychology.  In 
speaking  of  the  national  character,  Madariaga  writes:  “The  poetic  fac¬ 
ulty,  with  its  intuition  of  secret  natural  sympathies,  often  furnishes  re¬ 
vealing  metaphors  which  go  deeper  than  definition  or  the  mere  de¬ 
scription  of  the  inner  recesses  of  the  national  character.”  The  great  poet 
Kcyscrling  was  able  to  reach  the  depths  of  the  Portuguese  soul,  although 
he  remained  no  longer  than  a  week  among  us.  Of  course  he  failed  to 
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observe  all  the  facets  of  our  psychology  and  was  sometimes  in  error.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  his  mistakes  are  the  result,  above  all,  of  de¬ 
fective  information.  What  poetical  intuition  he  has  unearthed  is  generally 
accurate.  The  fact  is  that  Keyserling  has,  as  few  others  have,  that  “feel¬ 
ing  for  the  fundamental  notes”  of  which  the  French  critic  Charles  du  Bos 
speaks.  His  judgments  do  not  betray  short-sightedness  but  reveal  his  own 
peculiar  way  of  seeing  things.  Keyserling,  as  Joao  de  Castro  Osorio  has 
shown,  saw  Portugal  from  the  European  point  of  view,  whereas,  as  the 
sea  and  the  newly  discovered  parts  of  the  world  have  been  the  exclusive 
fields  of  Portuguese  action,  our  country  is  not,  properly  speaking,  Euro¬ 
pean.  We  are  an  Atlantic  and  not  a  continental  nation.  The  Portuguese 
soul  draws  its  sustenance  from  its  contact  with  the  oceans,  with  the 
East,  and  with  the  virgin  lands  of  Africa  and  America  rather  than  from 
its  intercourse  with  European  peoples. 

That  is  what  separates  us  from  Spain  to  such  a  degree  that  Joao  de 
Castro  Osorio  qualifies  Portugal  as  essentially  an  island.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Spaniards,  like  Madariaga,  and  Miguel  de  Unamuno  be¬ 
fore  him,  much  as  they  may  respect  us,  cannot  understand  us,  since  they 
continue  in  the  error  of  considering  us  a  part  of  Spain.  But  this  error  of 
the  Spaniards  is  nothing  more  than  the  repetition  of  an  error  of  some 
of  the  most  famous  Portuguese  thinkers,  especially  of  Antcro  de  Quental 
and  Oliveira  Martins.  The  former,  writing  in  French  so  that  everybody 
could  understand  him,  classed  the  restoration  of  Portuguese  independ¬ 
ence  as  “an  outstandingly  unlucky  enterprise  which  dismembered  Spain 
and  complicated  for  some  centuries,  perhaps  forever,  the  future  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.”  The  History  of  Iberian  Civilization  of  Oliveira  Mar¬ 
tins  is  the  source  from  which  both  Unamuno  and  Madariaga  drew.  It 
was  this  book  that  led  the  two  great  Spanish  authors  to  look  on  Portugal 
as  a  part  of  Spain,  unjustly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
synthesis  of  Madariaga’s  thought  is  this:  “The  Portuguese  is  a  Spaniard 
who  has  turned  his  back  on  Castile  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Atlantic.” 
In  his  very  interesting  book  Through  Portugal  and  Spain,  Miguel  de 
Unamuno  says  poetically:  “Portugal  seems  to  me  a  sweet  and  pretty 
countrywoman  who,  with  her  back  to  Europe,  is  seated  beside  the  sea, 
her  bare  feet  bathed  by  the  foam  of  the  plaintive  waves,  her  elbows  rest¬ 
ing  on  her  knees  and  her  face  in  her  hands,  gazing  at  the  sun  as  it  dies 
in  the  infinite  waters.  In  Portugal  there  is  no  sunrise,  there  is  only  sunset 
in  the  sea  which  was  the  theater  of  her  heroic  deeds,  the  cradle  and  the 
tomb  of  her  glories.”  The  truth  is  that,  when  we  turn  our  backs  on  Spain, 
we  turn  our  backs  on  Europe  also.  But  on  the  Western  shore  where  the 
European  continent  ends,  what  docs  it  matter  what  lies  behind  us  ?  To 
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the  Portuguese  the  sole  matter  of  interest  was  and  perhaps  still  is  today, 
What  lies  over  the  sea  ?  Anyone  who  has  visited  Cape  Roca  and,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  he  stands  on  the  westernmost  point  of  European  land,  has 
looked  off  toward  the  horizon,  will  no  doubt  have  understood  why  the 
Portuguese  people  were  the  world’s  greatest  discoverers.  And  he  will 
also  have  understood  why  there  is  in  the  Portuguese  soul  an  infinite 
yearning. 

That  seeker  after  sensations  whose  name  was  Maurice  Barres,  after 
having  “experienced  across  Europe  all  types  of  emotion,”  went  to  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  which  he  thought  was  “the  extreme  point  of  Europe,  facing 
the  American  sea,”  and  meditated  there.  “In  front  of  us  only  the  unend¬ 
ing  ocean.  We  heard  shouts  from  the  sea.  They  were  the  signals  of  boats 
that  in  the  evening  mist  doubled  the  cape  and  sailed  far  away.  But,  far 
away  there  arc  no  longer  unknown  lands,  only  repetitions  of  our 
Europe.”  That  is  a  strictly  European  idea.  A  Portuguese  facing  the  ocean 
always  feels  that  there  arc  still  lands  out  there  to  be  discovered.  Now 
criticism,  which  has  no  mercy  on  literary  artifice,  has  denied  by  the 
mouth  of  Albert  Thibaudet  that  Barres  ever  visited  Portugal,  so  that 
it  appears  that  the  page  on  which  the  author  of  the  wonderful  book 
Of  Blood,  Ecstasy  and  Death  claims  to  have  dreamed  on  the  terrace  of 
the  Sagres  lighthouse,  is  a  poetical  lie.  This  explains  why  Barres  did  not 
better  understand  the  lesson  of  the  Holy  Promontory.  Philcas  Lebesgue, 
in  a  sonnet  on  Cape  Roca,  proved  that  he  had  learned  the  lesson  well — 
the  Portuguese  lesson  that  man  must  always  go  farther.  And  Luc  Dur- 
tain,  too,  appreciated  this  admirably  when  in  his  book  on  Brazil  he  wrote 
that  Portugal  is  “a  country  which  even  today,  despoiled  of  the  fruit  of  its 
labors  and  its  dreams,  seems  a  last  remnant  left  at  the  extremity  of 
Europe  by  the  white  race  in  its  departure  overseas  to  fulfil  its  destiny.” 
The  Spanish  philosopher  Eugenio  d’Ors  is  right  when  he  says:  “Portugal 
is  a  balcony  which  opens  on  the  Infinite.” 

. . .  The  more  I  think  about  the  two  Iberian  countries,  the  more  rea¬ 
sons  I  find  to  justify  their  separation.  And  this  despite  the  fact  that  I 
not  only  admire  but  love  Spain,  and  that  I  have  the  profoundcst  esteem 
for  the  Spaniards.  But  how  could  one  refrain  from  denouncing  Miguel 
de  Unamuno  when  he  goes  so  far  as  to  dream  of  an  Iberian  union  in 
South  America?  Speaking  to  the  Argentines,  this  man,  for  whom  ap¬ 
parently  neither  history  nor  geography  exist,  writes:  “A  man  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  Providence  would  think  that,  if  God  places  a  great  Portuguese- 
speaking  people  over  there  among  Spanish-speaking  peoples,  it  was  in 
order  that  one  day,  there  as  here,  the  common  Iberian  spirit  might  lead 
to  union,  to  a  sharing  in  the  great  destinies  that  are  reserved  for  it  both 
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here  and  over  the  seas.”  As  if  Brazilian  America  were  not  as  different 
from  Spanish  America  as  Portugal  from  Castile!  Again,  how  can  we 
miss  the  sophistry  in  the  following  argument  of  Madariaga’s  ?  Says  this 
usually  most  intelligent  writer:  “(The)  dispersive  tendencies  (of  the 
Spaniards)  did  not  cease  at  the  moment  when  the  Colonies  broke  the 
political  bond  which  had  bound  them  to  their  Mother  Country.  The 
tendency  continued  operative  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  Spanish 
Empire  into  an  increasing  number  of  nations;  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  United  States  which  the  English  race  formed  in  North  America,  the 
Spanish  race  to  the  South  formed  the  disunited  states.”  And  he  continues: 
“Just  as  in  America  the  United  States  in  the  North,  Englishmen,  con¬ 
trast  with  the  Southern  disunion,  Spaniards,  so  in  Europe  the  English 
United  Kingdom  confronts  the  disunited  Spanish  Peninsula  in  the 
South.  Portugal,  which  her  greatest  historian,  Oliveira  Martins,  so  in¬ 
telligently  considers  one  of  the  Spains,  broke  the  moorings  that  bound 
her  to  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula,  and  turning  her  back  on  the  fate  of  the 
Peninsula,  fixes  sad  eyes  on  the  point  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun  of 
her  Empire  once  went  down.”  This  means  that  Brazil  does  not  exist  for 
Madariaga.  As  the  existence  of  this  great  nation  interfered  with  his 
argument,  he  refused  to  remember  that  there  is  a  country  in  South 
America  formed  by  Portugal  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  United 
States  formed  by  England.  If  a  disruptive  tendency  is  characteristic  of 
Spain,  and  if  Spanish  America  is  a  proof  of  this,  why  identify  with  Spain 
that  other  people  which  managed  to  establish  and  maintain  a  united 
colony  of  the  size  and  importance  of  Brazil  ?  Does  not  this  fact  destroy 
all  Madariaga’s  Pan-Iberian  theories.?  And  he  is  wrong,  too,  when  he 
declares  that  we  gaze  on  the  ocean  because  our  Imperial  sun  sets  the  e. 
No,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  longingly  to  the  sea,  it  is  because  we  think  of  our 
sister  nation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  For  even  before  her 
emancipation,  Brazil  had  ceased  to  be  a  daughter  of  Portugal  and  had 
become  her  sister.  And  it  is  toward  this  independent  sister,  not  toward 
our  erstwhile  colony,  that  we  turn  our  eyes. — Lisbon. 


Angelinc  H.  Lograsso,  in  Italica  for 
June,  1944,  points  out  certain  unfor¬ 
tunate  inaccuracies  in  George  Gross’s  il¬ 
lustrations  of  Dante’s  Inferno,  prepared 
for  the  Modern  Library,  and  incidental¬ 
ly  furnishes  information  about  other  il¬ 
lustrators  of  Dante:  Gustave  Dorc,  Bot¬ 
ticelli,  and  Nattini. 


Dr.  Fermm  Peraza,  of  Havana,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Anuarto  Bibliogrdfico 
Cubano,  in  Washington  in  response  to 
an  invitation  from  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  is  occupied  for  several  months  with 
the  examination  of  the  Cuban  collec¬ 
tion  in  that  library,  which  it  is  planned 
to  organize  and  enlarge. 


Andre  Spire 

BY  FREDERICK  LEHNER 

WHEN  the  ficolc  Libre  des  Hautes  fitudes  and  Mount  Holyoke 
College  decided  to  conjure  up,  in  South  Hadley,  the  souvenir 
of  unforgettable  Pontigny,  they  invited  Andr^  Spire  to  their 
discussions  on  poetry,  and  those  who  took  part  in  these  debates  will 
never  forget  the  fiery  fanatic  who  took  poetry  seriously,  and  defended 
with  energy,  61an  and  deep  understanding  the  eternal  values  of  French 
art,  the  mathematics  of  verses,  the  topical  and  technical  problems  of 
his  subject.  The  world  around  him  vanished ;  its  substance  was  replaced 
by  poetry.  This  fanatic  was  the  same  Andr6  Spire  whom  I  first  met 
about  fifteen  years  ago  in  his  charming  home  in  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  and 
whom  I  came  to  know  very  intimately.  Already  in  those  pleasant  days 
he  was  moved  by  the  same  problems  and  even  then  tried  to  “understand” 
what  he  was  doing.  His  approach  to  art  was  always  serious  and  it  has 
shown  itself  to  be  persistent  and  weatherproof. 

Our  friend  has  participated  in  everything  happening  in  his  time 
which  demanded  the  entire  man.  Many  among  us  have  stood  close  to 
the  center  of  the  whirlwind  without  being  moved.  Andr^  Spire,  drain¬ 
ing  the  glass  to  the  dregs,  experienced  what  every  European  pushed 
into  the  20th  century  had  to  experience,  and  more  than  most.  He  was 
twenty  years  old,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  industrialist  in  Alsace,  when  Drum¬ 
mond  beat  the  drums  for  the  antisemites;  he  was  thirty  years  old  and  in 
Paris  when  the  serious  carnaval  of  the  Dreyfus  affair  started.  He  was 
wounded  in  a  duel  with  an  Antidreyfusard.  He  was  forty  when  the 
clouds  of  World  War  I  appeared  on  the  horizon.  He  went  through  the 
apocalyptic  events  in  Europe  after  1914,  World  War  I  and  World  War  II, 
until  finally  he  was  driven  out  of  France.  His  home  in  Avaray,  Loire-et- 
Cher,  was  called  “Port  au  Vin,”  a  juicy  name,  and  you  have  only  to  look 
at  the  picture  he  once  sent  me,  a  picture  with  farm-houses  and  a  broad 
meadow  with  fruit-trees  and  cows,  to  turn  homesick.  He  spent  last  sum¬ 
mer  in  the  Catskills,  “dans  ce  joli  coin  de  campagne  a  collines  boisws, 
temperature  analogue  a  celle  des  Vosges  fran^aises.”  And  he  called  New 
York  in  one  of  his  letters  “New  York-Paris.”  But  to  be  fair,  he  lives  in 
New  York  only  until  the  downfall  of  Antichrist.  Andr^  Spire  is  a  candid 
fanatic,  a  pure  character,  “un  homme  de  coeur.” 

His  inner  experiences  found  their  expression,  first  of  all,  in  poetry. 
Beginning  with  La  Cit6  Prisente  (1903),  during  the  symbolist  period  of 
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French  poetry,  he  published  about  ten  volumes  of  verses.  They  climaxed 
in  the  Poemes  de  Loire  (1929).  These  poems,  more  even  than  the  others, 
prove  how  deeply  rooted  is  the  love  of  this  singer  for  France.  Let  us  look 
at  the  topics:  poems  dealing  with  the  lovely  double  face  of  this  country, 
poems  about  Paris,  and  songs  about  the  beautiful  paysages  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire.  Let  us  look  at  his  style:  his  “Ronde,”  his  “Berceuse,”  his 
“Bouts  rimw”  demonstrate  how  strongly  his  work  is  tied  up  with  the 
French  heritage.  Look  at  his  vocabulary:  he  is  a  master  of  the  French 
word,  a  master  of  its  loveliness,  the  richness  of  its  expression,  the  har¬ 
mony  between  sound  and  sense.  And  you  meet  in  Andre  Spire  a  man 
who  did  not  surrender  to  Symbolism  or  fall  in  line  with  the  new  ten¬ 
dencies  down  to  Surrealism.  His  *‘Art  Poitique”  may  be  called  animalic, 
sensualistic.  His  cardinal  tenet  was  Openness  to  Life. 

Ah,  ne  Us  plus! 

A  hi  n*apprends  plus  par  coeur. 

Away  with  pre-prepared  emotions,  artificial  excitements. 

Regarde,  ecoute,  flaire,  godte,  mange! 

]ette  les  vetements;  laisse  le  del,  la  mer, 

Le  soleil.  Pair,  Vodeur  riche  des  plats 
Poss^der  ton  corps  jeune. . . 

Et  tes  Ibvres  se  mettront  toutes  seules 
A  chanter  de  jeunes  chansons. 

{Pohmes  de  Loire) 

When  we  listen  carefully  to  this  hymnic  ars  poetica  we  hear  much  more 
than  reaches  the  thoughtless  listener.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  that 
his  heart  feels  the  bitterness  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  his  time.  Like 
his  older  contemporary,  Emile  Verhaeren,  Spire  sings  the  oppressions 
and  the  radiances  of  his  generation.  He  is  therefore  a  relative  of  Walt 
Whitman — a  relative,  not  a  disciple. 

Spire  frankly  admires  in  Whitman  the  “forme  merveilleusement 
libre.”  He  admires  his  technique,  primarily  because  it  corresponds  to  a 
desire  well  hidden  in  Andre  Spire  but  sometimes  breaking  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  In  1916  he  conceived  a  poem,  Seul,  which,  according  to  a  re¬ 
mark  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  “ctait  si  whitmanien  qu’il  me  semble 
que  si  je  me  familiarise  avec  Whitman  je  ne  ferai  plus  que  du  Whitman.” 
He  read  the  first  poems  of  the  American  poet  during  his  “symbolist 
period,”  one  of  them  translated  by  Vicle-Grifl&n,  the  other  by  Stuart 
Merrill.  Whitman,  however,  remained  unknown  in  France  until  the 
translation  of  the  Feuilles  d'Herhes  by  L6on  Bazalgette  (1908).  In  1908 
Andr6  Spire  already  had  the  independence  to  resist  an  influence  which 
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he  himself  calls  (in  the  same  letter)  “un  piige,  une  tentation”  and  to 

"?  A®'""  and  everywhere  readily 

advantage,  so  that  in  their  work  an  inspiration 
came  (*^°®ains,  Duhamel,  the  Unanimists)  be- 

air^nsf  M  Protected  him 

bfand->i  SXhs  "' 

The  Fm«r  (1919)  already,  and  then  Vers  le,  routes  absurdcs  (1911) 
an  U  Secret  (1919)  contain  his  first  Jewish  poems;  in  1919  however 
they  were  collected  under  the  title  Pobmes  ]uifs  (Editions  de  I’Eventail). 
They  arc  dedicated  to  Israel  Zangwtll,  to  Herzl,  to  Max  Nordau,  tous 
“mbattent,  meurent  pour  le  relevement  de  la  dignW 
r!!"!!,  l' confession:  fanfare,  consolation,  encouragement 
and  thanks.  When  you  turn  the  pages,  however,  of  the  Poimes  fuifs  you 
look  in  vain  for  pc«ms  dealing  with  Biblical  characters,  with  Jewish 
customs  and  so  on.  Qu’on  n’y  cherche  pas,”  explains  Spire,  “des  suicts 
P^fbtbliques.”  His  collection  is  indeed  not  a  parade  of 

taux  naif.  The  poems  are  not  Jewish  in  exterior  theme  or  setting,  “ils  le 

C^thlv  Claudel’s  dramatic  p4ms  are 

Andr^  s'  eminently  French.  For  between  the  poet 

p  J  =‘"<1  ‘he  poet  Spire  ^o 

wrote  the  Pobmes /u.fs  there  is  no  gap:  their  humanism  springs  from 

an  eThTciranT’  “"d"«“ding  of  human  souls,  from 

n  ethical  and  spiritual  code  which  sees  no  basic  difference  between  a 

fn  respecting  Jew.  This  opinion  we  find  also 

n  Spires  essays /«,/r  «  Dem, -fuifs  which  he  dedicates  to  Otto  Wein- 
nger,  to  James  Darmesteter  and  above  all  to  Israel  Zangwill  the  Ene- 

in\^e  T-''“  Sphe  first  met 

Th  t  fih  Christian  friend,  Charles  P(guy 

That  these  two  aspects  of  his  life  could  amalgamate  into  a  pure  aH' 

mto  a  new  and  precious  metal,  is  finally  and  magnificently  proved  in 
Sf^e  sPobmesdia  et  de  Id-bas  (1944,  Dryden  Press,  New  York).  The 
poem  Hdtez-vous,  imploring  the  “traJne  indolente  des  vents  et  des 

Occupbe,  R^to-Vteby,  are  the  work  of  Spire  the  crusader,  the  man  who 

era^Twh  Huguenots,  late  nineteenth  centuiy  lib- 

«als  who  fought  gallantly  for  their  convictions.  (Emile  Zola  V Accused 

”re  “  «™88'“>8  with  the  “tigre,  et  pas  mal  de  chaak 
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This  is  the  poet  Andr6  Spire.  Very  few  of  those  who  know  his  work 
are  familiar  with  the  other  fact  that  he  also  wrote  three  stories  {Refuges, 
1926)  and  one  drama  Sama'el.  Samael  is  what  we  like  to  call  a  poetic 
drama,  like  Maxwell  Anderson’s,  like  Paul  Claudel’s,  like  Richard  Beer- 
Hofmann’s,  and  even  like  Andre  Gide’s.  That  means  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  commercial  stage.  The  drama  whose  first  act  plays  in  Para¬ 
dise,  the  others  in  our  world,  belongs  with  VAnnonce  faite  h  Marie  or 
]aai{obs  Traum.  When  Copeau  was  director  of  the  Vieux  Colombier  he 
planned  to  produce  it,  but  he  left  his  theater  before  he  could  reach  it. 
It  is  the  ideal  play  for  the  Habimah,  the  artistic  and  poetical  Jewish 
theater  in  Moscow  which,  I  believe,  has  moved  to  Palestine.  Samuel  is,  of 
course,  genuine  Andre  Spire.  Its  plot  is  taken  from  the  Bible,  but  it  is 
undressed  at  once  of  its  costume,  lifted  into  the  symbolic  and  presented 
with  the  utmost  poetical  vehemence.  It  is  the  drama  “de  I’autre  guerre,” 
of  that  eternal  war  between  God  and  Samacl.  But  it  is  not  merely  the 
drama  of  destruction;  its  philosophy  includes  also  the  blessing  which 
emerges  from  chaos.  Its  meaning  is  revealingly  summarized  in  the 
words  of  the  German  Mystic,  Jakob  Boehmer,  which  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  first  act:  “La  qualitc  amcre  est  cgalement  en  Dieu,  mais  elle 
devient  une  source  triomphante  de  joies.” 

A  final  word  about  Andre  Spire  the  essayist  and  critic.  He  struggled 
not  only  with  his  fate,  his  feelings,  but  also  with  the  medium  in  which 
he  tried  to  make  himself  understood.  From  that  blessed  day  in  Neuilly- 
sur-Seine,  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  first  met  him  (after  having  translated 
his  Weininger),  when  in  his  salon  we  discussed  theory  and  technique  of 
vers  fibre  and  poetry  in  general,  until  the  days  of  Mount  Holyoke,  Spire 
quarreled  with  the  devil  who  besieged  him.  As  early  as  1912  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  the  periodical  of  the  Symbolists,  an 
essay  Technique  du  Vers  Fran^ais  which  revealed  subtle  understanding 
of  his  theme.  And  now  he  is  about  to  publish  a  substantial  book  called 
Plaisir  FoHique  et  Plaisir  Musculcdre.  For  many  who  write  about  poetry 
the  books  and  essays  of  the  Abbe  Rousselot,  of  Georges  Lote,  of  Marcel 
Jouve  are  terra  incognita.  Not  for  Spire.  One  should  have  seen  him,  how 
he  discussed  mathematics  in  poetry  with  the  mathematician  Hadamard, 
de  rinstitut,  how  he  discussed  the  philosophy,  technique,  honesty  of  his 
metier  with  philosophers,  critics,  experts  in  their  fields.  What  did  he  de¬ 
fend  }  Honesty  in  his  realm.  What  did  he  attack  }  Vagueness,  confusion 
in  these  matters. 

Claudel  is  doubtless  deeper;  Spire  is  more  direct  and  more  human. 
Val6ry  may  be  more  abstract  and  philosophical;  Spire  has  certainly 
more  blood  in  his  veins.  The  surrealists  plus  Dada  are  more  picturesque; 
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Spire  is  certainly  as  stubborn  as  they  are.  “O  vie,”  he  sings,  “Jc  te  tiens 
bien  la,  -face  a  face!  Ta  gueule  grimace  devant  moil”  The  Samael 
struggle  opens  with  “Et  je  ris  et  je  rcve  et  je  pleure  et  je  chante.” 

When  I  first  met  Spire  he  was  a  French  poet  who  was  faithful  to 
his  heritage.  And  now,  so  it  seems  to  me,  in  his  last  volume  of  verses, 
he  is  a  seer,  a  “vates,”  one  of  the  torchbearers  of  a  better  life. — Wcsf 
Virginia  State  College. 


Jurgis  Baltrusaitis 
1873-1944 

BY  ANTANAS  VAlClULAITIS 

JURGIS  BALTRUSAITIS,  One  of  the  profoundest  of  Lithuanian  lyricists, 
died  in  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1944.  He  was  a  poet- 
philosopher  and  a  master  of  the  classic  form.  He  lived  in  the  French 
Capital,  having  retired  after  twenty  years  of  distinguished  diplo¬ 
matic  service  in  Moscow  where  he  had  been  Lithuanian  Minister  since 
the  last  war.  In  the  book  Mission  to  Moscow  he  is  depicted  as  a  well-liked 
and  much  respected  gentleman,  being  especially  noted  for  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  Russian  life.  Former  American  Ambassador  Joseph  E. 
Davies,  author  of  the  book,  refers  to  him  as  “a  fine  old  man,  a  poet,  quite 
famous  and  a  great  friend  of  the  U.  S.  A.”  He  was  better  known  to 
others  as  a  poet  and  a  staunch  friend.  Giovanni  Papini  speaks  of  Jurgis 
Baltrusaitis  as  “a  dear  and  unforgettable  figure.” 

Jurgis  BaltruSaitis  was  destined  to  spend  most  of  his  life  far  from  his 
beloved  fatherland.  Early  in  his  youth  he  became  associated  with  the 
Russian  Symbolistic  writers  and  began  to  write  in  Russian.  He  first 
emerged  into  prominence  as  a  writer  of  Russian  lyrics  and,  for  a  while, 
immediately  after  the  last  war,  was  President  of  the  Writers*  Society  of 
Russia.  A  remarkable  linguist,  he  spoke  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Polish,  the  Scandinavian  tongues,  Persian  and 
other  Eastern  languages.  He  has  enriched  Russian  literature  with  many 
translations,  from  Byron,  Oscar  Wilde,  Ibsen,  d’Annunzio,  Strindberg, 
Edgar  Allen  Poe  and  poets  of  the  Orient,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

Although  he  wrote  prolifically  in  Russian,  he  never  forgot  his  mother 
Lithuanian  language.  He  wrote  many  Lithuanian  lyrics,  but  it  was  only 
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toward  the  end  of  his  life  that  any  of  them  were  printed.  He  suffered  all 
his  life  from  homesickness.  He  could  never  forget  the  time-hallowed 
Lithuanian  customs  and  traditions,  his  native  village  and  the  old,  hoary 
homestead,  where  his  soul  first  sang  to  the  strains  of  tender,  nostalgic 
Lithuanian  airs,  and  his  imagination  glowed  with  the  tales  his  mother 
told  him  during  winter’s  long  evenings.  As  a  boy  he  had  dreamed,  be¬ 
side  the  ruins  of  ancient,  crumbling  castles,  of  Lithuania’s  pristine 
glories,  of  her  heroic  and  victorious  battles  against  the  ravaging  Teutonic 
Knights.  How  he  was  drawn  to  those  familiar  scenes  of  childhood  days, 
scenes  of  leafy  forests  and  quiet  streams!  “I  loved  especially  to  wander 
along  Lithuania’s  village  roads,  studded  with  weatherbeaten  and  veer¬ 
ing  wayside  crosses,  and  picture  to  myself  all  of  mankind  plodding  its 
weary  way  to  Golgotha,”  he  writes. 

The  exterior  life  of  Jurgis  Baltrusaitis  was  relatively  quiet  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  spent,  for  the  most  part,  in  calm  contemplation, 
creative  writing,  spiritual  suffering  and  silent  work.  He  himself  writes: 
“Strictly  speaking,  I  know  of  only  one  unusual  event  in  my  life:  that 
human  life  of  mine  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  that  mysterious  tapestry 
of  thoughts  and  emotions,  of  knowledge,  faith  and  hope,  where  there 
has  been,  is  and  will  be  too  much  suffering,  where  there  has  been,  is  and 
will  be  too  much  joy.” 

It  is  just  such  a  world  and  such  a  life  that  he  reveals  to  us  in  his  verse. 
His  is  the  lyric  of  contemplation,  sincerity  and  the  great  mysteries  of 
being.  He  expounds  eternal  problems  and  explains  the  mysteries  of  all 
phenomena.  He  stands  severe  and  wrapt  in  thought  before  the  sphinx 
of  life  and  death,  striving  to  solve  its  riddle.  In  his  metaphysical  world 
there  is  no  woman,  no  laughter  of  children,  no  play  of  common  every¬ 
day  emotions.  Viacheslav  Ivanov,  a  noted  Russian  writer,  says  of  the 
lyric  of  Jurgis  Baltrusaitis  that  it  transforms  all  the  impressions  of  being 
into  one  harmonious  psalm,  in  which  the  poet  lives  through  a  deep  and 
profound  experience,  passing  from  a  state  of  passive  observation  to  a 
penetrating  sensing  of  the  tragedy  of  life  and  the  vision  of  God.  Ivanov 
writes:  “We  have  before  us  the  confessions  of  one  of  those  mystics  whose 
apprehension  of  God  is  something  given  them  immediately  and  to 
whom  the  Deity,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  a  clearer  and  a  more  tangible 
reality  than  is  the  world.”  This  is  why  his  horizons,  at  first,  appear  with¬ 
out  the  accustomed  trees  and  hillocks,  without  the  usual  sounds  and 
faces.  Occasionally  we  arc  transported  to  a  purely  abstract  world,  where 
the  poet  but  rarely  finds  interest  in  concrete  and  singular  phenomena. 
V.  Ivanov  compares  him  to  a  pilgrim  carrying  a  blooming  rod  in  his 
sturdy  hand  and  generalizing  everything  he  encounters:  the  morning 
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and  the  evening,  the  road  and  the  woods,  the  flowers  of  the  fields  and 
the  laborer’s  sledgehammer.  This  singular  description  calls  to  mind  an¬ 
other  poet  for  whom  man  in  the  world  “passe  ^  travers  des  forcts  de 
symboles”  (Charles  Baudelaire). 

Thus  appeared  Jurgis  BaltruSaitis  in  the  first  stage  of  his  lyrical  writ¬ 
ings.  The  pilgrimage  of  his  soul,  however,  was  far  from  completed  with 
his  probing  of  natural  and  supernatural  mysteries.  From  climbing 
toward  the  Divine,  his  song  resounding  “from  God — to  God,”  Jurgis 
Baltru^aitis,  having  reached  the  twilight  of  his  life,  casts  a  glance  earth¬ 
ward,  where,  as  a  boy,  he  gazed  at  the  sad  wayside  shrines  and  crosses. 
His  Lithuanian  verses  return  to  the  concrete:  familiar  places,  scenes 
and  sounds.  The  poet  remains  as  he  was:  deeply  contemplative,  solitary 
and  severe.  Yet  in  his  wise,  somber  eyes  are  now  mirrored  the  familiar, 
intimate  and  dear.  Intertwined  with  the  contemplation  of  eternal  truths 
are  Lithuanian  landscapes,  wayside  crosses  and  the  shy  camomile.  We 
read  of  the  old  homestead’s  windmill  and  birch,  a  well  sweep  in  the 
farmyard,  a  whitehaired  mother  weaving  the  long  day  through  at  her 
loom.  The  poet  descends  from  metaphysical  heights  to  recollections  of 
historical  events.  He  sings  about  the  broad  and  swift  Nemunas  and  the 
rites  of  the  ancient  pagan  priests.  Of  striking  interest  is  his  facility  in  the 
harmonious  blending  of  concrete  Lithuanian  realities  with  universal 
horizons. 

Not  all  of  BaltruJaitis’  works,  however,  are  of  a  serious  nature.  De¬ 
lightfully  interesting  is  his  humorous  poem  A  Rafs  Housewarming 
Party.  His  notable  lyric  poem  A  Crown  of  Tears  fills  two  volumes.  In 
1940  he  announced  that  he  was  preparing  for  publication  a  collection  of 
verses  for  children,  a  long  poem  T he  Mysterious  Spring,  and  a  tragedy 
Timur.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  author  had  completed  these  works. 
Those  of  his  latest  writings  that  have  reached  us,  however,  are  eloquent 
evidence  of  the  poet’s  perennial  freshness,  as  though  his  soul  had  never 
felt  the  weight  of  years. — Marianapolis  College,  Thompson,  Conn. 


The  Academy  of  American  Francis¬ 
can  History  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
begun  publication  of  a  quarterly  maga¬ 
zine  of  “Inter-American  cultural  his¬ 
tory”  called  The  Americas.  The  first 
number,  dated  July,  1944,  has  an  article 
by  David  Rubio  entitled  A  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  Policy  of  the  Sixteenth  Century:  T he 
Spanish  Missionaries,  one  by  Eduardo 
Enrique  Rios  called  The  Franciscan 


Contribution  to  Mexican  Culture,  and 
others  of  interest. 

Georges  Duhamel  has  been  unani¬ 
mously  elected  Perpetual  Secretary  of 
the  Acad^mie  Fran^ise,  a  position  to 
which  he  had  already  been  provisionally 
elected  following  the  deaA  of  Andr^ 
Bellessort.  Andr^  Siegfried  is  one  of  the 
newly  elected  members  of  the  Academy. 


The  New  Luso-Brazilian 
Review 

BY  MANGEL  DA  S.  S.  CARDOZO 

IN  these  days  of  cultural  chauvinism  and  isolation,  it  is  encouraging  to 
register  the  appearance  of  a  splendidly-edited,  splendidly-printed, 
and  splendidly-illustrated  magazine,  Atldntico,  issued  twice  yearly  in 
Lisbon  as  a  joint  undertaking  of  the  Portuguese  Secretariado  da  Propa¬ 
ganda  Nacional  and  of  the  Brazilian  Departamento  de  Imprensa  e 
Propaganda,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  writers  and  artists  of 
Portugal,  the  Portuguese  Empire,  and  Brazil. 

When  two  official  propaganda  offices,  in  Rio  and  in  Lisbon,  can  get 
together  harmoniously,  can  overlook  the  obvious  inconvenience  of  the 
Atlantic  at  a  time  when  communication  is  so  difficult,  and,  with  a  per¬ 
fect  identity  of  aims,  put  out  a  publication  that  is  designed  to  circulate 
freely  in  their  respective  countries,  a  modern  miracle,  indeed,  has  been 
achieved.  Atldntico  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  recent  Portuguese- 
Brazilian  Cultural  Accord,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  cordiality  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  of  Portuguese  speech.  At  least  as 
regards  governments,  the  publication  of  a  purely  intellectual  periodical 
of  this  nature  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  a  good  many  people  frequently 
give  themselves  the  luxury  of  dreaming  about  but  never  have  the  hope 
of  achieving.  Even  the  Portuguese  edition  of  T he  Reader* s  Digest,  which 
was  widely  heralded  as  an  important  step  in  international  understand¬ 
ing,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  present  undertaking  of  the  Rio  and 
Lisbon  propaganda  offices.  For  whereas  the  former  is  for  the  most  part 
a  commercial  venture,  without  any  intellectual  pretense  at  all,  the  latter 
is  backed  by  the  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  Governments  and  calculated 
to  be  on  a  cultural  plane  consistent  with  their  intentions. 

We  ought,  I  think,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  accomplishment,  and 
look  upon  Atldntico  as  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  might  with 
great  profit  be  done  in  this  country.  Why  couldn’t  an  impartial  Ameri¬ 
can  organization,  such  as  the  Library  of  Congress,  publish  a  real  inter- 
American  periodical  of  a  thoroughly  intellectual  nature.?  Thus  far 
many  of  our  efforts  have  smacked  too  much  of  publicity,  or  have  catered 
pretty  largely  to  the  naive  mentality  of  the  tourist.  Our  notion  of  inter¬ 
national  understanding  often  resolves  itself  into  a  campaign  to  sell  our¬ 
selves  to  others,  and  thereby  make  others  want  to  be  and  act  like  our- 
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selves.  We  do  not  always  realize,  I  suppose,  that  ideas,  as  Teofilo  Braga 
once  said,  are  not  sold  but  given.  It  would  be  better,  I  think,  if  we 
behaved  as  we  are,  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  presented  ourselves  to 
Latin  Americans  as  Brazilians  and  Portuguese  are  now  presenting 
themselves  to  one  another. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Brazilians  and  Portuguese  have  one  great 
advantage  over  us;  they  can  dwell,  and  do  dwell,  on  the  familiar  note 
of  common  language,  common  culture,  and  common  religion.  But 
North  Americans  and  Latin  Americans  have  enough  in  common  to 
supply  some  basis  of  understanding.  After  all,  we  share  an  American 
experience  that  has  many  points  of  contact.  All  of  us  are  in  a  sense,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Indians,  foreigners  in  the  New  World;  and  the 
fact  that  everyone  of  us,  somewhere  along  the  line,  crossed  the  ocean, 
wrestled  with  nature,  and  created  civilizations  in  this  hemisphere  ought 
to  supply  us  with  motives  that  are  easily  understood  and  easily  appre¬ 
ciated.  We  don’t  have  to  insult  Europe  and  shout  to  the  high  heavens 
that  Europe  is  dead  and  defeated,  to  build  a  sensible  Pan  Americanism. 
That  some  Brazilians,  at  least,  realize  this,  without,  however,  sacrificing 
their  American  character,  is  another  evidence  of  the  sanity  of  a  nation 
that  has  a  pretty  clear-cut  notion  of  its  destiny. 

The  first  four  numbers  of  Atldntico,  edited  by  Jose  Osorio  de 
Oliveira,  the  Portuguese  man  of  letters  whose  Pequena  Histdria  da 
Uteratura  Brasileira  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  that  has  appeared 
outside  of  Brazil,  cater  to  a  wide  variety  of  tastes.  There  are  essays  by 
Julio  Dantas,  Marcelo  Gaetano,  Vitorino  Nemesio,  Augusto  de  Castro, 
Jose  Lins  do  Rego,  Airanio  Peixoto,  Mario  de  Andrade,  Lms  Chaves, 
Vianna  Moog,  H^lio  Vianna,  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo,  Gastao  Cruls, 
Jorge  de  Lima,  A.  A.  Mendes  Correa,  Hernani  Cidade,  Reynaldo  dos 
Santos,  Pedro  Calmon,  Alvario  Lins,  J.  A.  Cesario  Alvim,  and  others; 
short  stories  by  Tristao  de  Athayde,  Rachel  de  Queiroz,  Amando  Fontes, 
Luis  Jardim,  Vinicius  de  Moraes,  and  Graciliano  Ramos;  poems  by 
Eugenio  de  Castro,  Mario  Beirao,  Augusto  Frederico  Schmidt,  Fer¬ 
nanda  de  Castro,  Cecilia  Meireles,  Carlos  Drummond  de  Andrade, 
Carlos  Queiroz,  Natercia  Freire,  Tomaz  Kim,  Ruy  Cinatti,  Manuel 
Bandeira,  Ribeiro  Couto,  Tristao  de  Athayde,  Murilo  Mendes,  and 
Vinicius  de  Moraes.  Illustrations  have  been  supplied  by  some  of  the 
best  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  artists,  including  Candido  Portinari  and 
Cicero  Dias.  Not  everything  that  appears  in  these  numbers  is  of  first-rate 
quality,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  editor  and  his  associates  have  made  an 
attempt  to  call  upon  the  best  writers  of  Brazil  and  Portugal  for  contri¬ 
butions. 
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Atldntico,  fortunately,  is  not  one  of  those  periodicals,  at  one  time  so 
common  in  Brazil  and  Portugal,  in  which  writers  from  one  country  try 
to  outstrip  writers  from  the  other  in  saying  the  usual  things  about 
Camoens,  the  Age  of  Exploration,  and  the  Undying  Splendor  of  the 
Race.  In  this  country  we  have  had  our  rabid  Anglophiles,  and  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  pretty  much  the  same  everywhere.  But  Atldntico  strives  to 
be  a  much  more  realistic  organ,  and  a  much  more  honest  one,  in  which 
Brazilians  try  to  show  Portuguese  what  they  are,  and  vice  versa.  The 
reader,  in  Portugal  or  in  Brazil,  is  for  the  most  part  left  to  his  own 
devices  to  see  what,  if  anything,  underlies  the  two  cultures.  In  other 
words,  cultural  rapprochement  is  being  fostered  by  having  Brazilians 
think  as  Brazilians  and  Portuguese  as  Portuguese.  Everyone  will  agree 
that  this  approach  is  the  only  one  that  respects  the  precious  dignity  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  nation;  to  assume,  as  we  often  have,  that  our 
neighbors  must  be  made  to  our  image  and  likeness  is  an  assumption 
that  can  only  be  contraproducente. 

Atldntico  ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  student  of  Portuguese 
and  Brazilian  culture  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  better  means  of 
getting  a  picture  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Brazil  and  Portugal,  within 
the  covers  of  a  single  volume,  than  in  this  excellent  periodical. — The 
Catholic  University  of  America. 


“. .  .  If  you  have  any  scholarly  or  sci¬ 
entific  journals  published  between  1939 
and  the  present  which  you  arc  willing  to 
donate  to  the  cause  of  international  learn¬ 
ing,  write  to  the  Committee  on  Aid  to 
Libraries  in  War  Areas  of  the  American 
Library  Association  (Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  Annex,  Study  251,  Washington, 
D.  C.),  listing  the  tides  and  dates  of  the 
journals  available,  and  the  Committee 
will  send  you  shipping  instructions.” — 
From  The  Pleasures  of  Publishing,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press. 

Belated  note  for  The  World’s  Worst 
Bool(:  ‘‘Lope  de  Vega,  muriendo,  hizo 
esta  confesidn  a  los  que  le  oian:  ‘Dante 
me  enferma’. — Quoted  by  Cervantes, 
Habana. 

‘‘One  of  the  reasons  for  the  friction 
between  (Woodrow)  Wilson  and  (the 


Italian  Minister)  Sonnino  (in  the  con¬ 
versations  at  Versailles),  even  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  their  disagreement  over  the  dis¬ 
position  of  Fiumc,  was  that  the  Italian 
delegate  was  very  proud  of  his  English, 
but  that  Wilson  declined  to  talk  to  him 
in  that  language.” — The  Italian  journal¬ 
ist  Malagodi,  quoted  by  B.  Sanfn  Cano 
in  Revista  de  las  Indias,  No.  65, 1944. 

The  principal  center  of  Finnish 
studies  in  the  United  States,  we  learn 
from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  Slavonic  and  East 
European  Languages,  is  Suomi  College, 
at  Hancock,  Michigan.  Modern  Greek, 
we  learn  from  the  same  source,  is  taught 
formally  only  at  Columbia  University. 
Lithuanian  is  taught  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  Vassar  College  offers 
a  course  in  Comparative  Slavonic  Lit¬ 
erature. 


Literary  Landmarks  of  1944 

(With  a  Few  Items  of  Earlier  Date) 

BY  CHARLES  C.  ZIPPERMANN 


Necrology 

Alberto  Quintero  Alvarez,  promising 
young  Mexican  poet,  in  ^ptember, 
age  30. 

Miguel  Asin  y  Palacios,  president  of  the 
Royal  Spanish  Academy,  foremost 
authority  on  Arab  affairs,  who  con¬ 
tended  The  Divine  Comedy  was 
plagiarized  from  Arabic  sources,  in 
San  Sebastiin,  Spain,  August  12,  age 
73. 

Jurgis  BaltruSaitis,  Lithuanian  poet,  in 
Paris,  early  1944. 

Jos^  C.  Bernales,  one  of  the  founders  of 
La  Prensa,  in  Lima,  Peru,  April  18, 
age  79. 

Clovis  Bevilaqua,  Brazil’s  foremost  law¬ 
yer  and  co-author  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Jurisprudence,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  July 
26. 

Dr.  Tammo  Jacob  Bezemer,  Nether¬ 
lands  educator  and  expert  on  East  In¬ 
dian  languages  and  ethnology,  in  the 
Netherlands,  July  13. 

Alfredo  Antonio  Bianchi,  Argentine 
author  and  professor,  November  23, 
1942,  age  61.  With  Roberto  Giusti,  he 
founded  and  direaed  the  literary  re¬ 
view  Nosotros. 

Edmundo  Bittencourt,  founder  and  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  Correio  da  Manha, 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  16,  1943, 
age  77. 

Roberto  Bracco,  Italian  dramatist  and 
novelist,  in  Naples,  April  21,  1943, 
age  82. 

Mario  Bravo,  Argentine  poet,  lawyer,  in 
Buenos  Aires,  March  17,  age  62. 

Maurice  Bunau-Varilla,  owner-publisher 
of  Le  Matin^  in  Paris,  August  2,  age 
88  . 

Jos6  Luis  Cantilo,  Argentine  Liberal, 
founder  of  La  Epoca,  at  one  time  an 
important  newspaper  in  Buenos  Aires, 


member  of  the  Academy  of  National 
History  and  authority  on  the  history 
of  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Uruguay. 

Jean  Cassou,  French  critic  and  novelist, 
reported  killed  by  the  Germans,  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Luis  Castillo  Led6n,  Mexican  journalist 
and  biographer  of  the  priest-patriot 
Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  in  Mexico 
City,  October. 

Juan  Dandn  Cereceda,  pioneer  Spanish 
geographer,  in  Madrid,  Octolxr  23, 
1943. 

Alfredo  Coviello,  Argentine  philos¬ 
opher,  journalist  and  publicist,  in 
Tucumin,  July. 

William  Percival  Crozier,  British  jour¬ 
nalist,  in  Manchester,  August  16, 
age  64. 

Eugenio  De  Castro,  Portuguese  educa¬ 
tor  and  poet,  in  Coimbra,  Portugal, 
August  17,  age  75. 

Henry  D.  Davray,  French  journalist,  in 
London  early  in  1944. 

E.  M.  Delafield,  British  author  and 
novelist,  in  Devon,  December  2,  1943, 
age  52. 

Maurice  Des  Ombiaux,  prolific  Belgian 
novelist,  in  Paris,  1943. 

Walter  Dexter,  famous  Dickens  au¬ 
thority,  in  London,  May  16,  age  67. 

Enrique  Diez-Canedo,  Spanish  critic 
and  poet,  in  Mexico  City,  June  6. 

Jonkherr  Jan  Feith,  Dutch  author  and 
journalist,  in  occupied  Holland,  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  age  70. 

Dr.  Gina  Lombroso  Ferrero,  Italian 
author  and  sociologist,  in  Geneva, 
March  29,  age  72. 

Professor  Carlo  Formichi,  president  of 
the  Italian  Royal  Academy  and  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  on  Sanskrit, 
in  Rome,  December  17,  1943. 

Henri  Gh6on,  French  Catholic  dram¬ 
atist,  in  Paris,  summer  1944,  age  70. 
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Jean  Giraudoux,  poet,  playwright,  diplo¬ 
mat  and  director  of  propaganda  until 
the  French  republic  collapsed,  in  Paris, 
January  31,  age  62. 

Charles  Graves,  British  journalist,  at 
Carlyle,  age  87. 

Gabriel  Hanotaux,  dean  of  the  French 
Academy,  diplomat  and  prolihc  writer 
on  political  subjects,  in  Paris,  age  90. 
His  chief  fame  was  as  a  historian;  his 
chief  work  his  monumental  study  of 
Richelieu. 

Zsolt  de  Harsanyi,  Hungarian  author 
and  journalist,  whose  Star-Gazer  was 
a  Book  of  the  Month  selection  in  1940, 
in  Budapest,  December  1943,  age  57. 

Ignacio  Herrerias,  publisher  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  daily  Novedades,  killed  in  a  strike 
of  the  newspaper’s  employees,  in  Mex¬ 
ico  City,  April  5,  age  39. 

Professor  Jacob  Hessing,  authority  on 
Hegelian  philosophy.  University  of 
Leyden,  in  Holland,  April  19,  age  70. 

Salvador  Guerrero  Alvarez,  director  of 
the  Mexican  daily  La  Opinidn,  assas¬ 
sinated  by  gunmen,  in  Mexico,  April 
19. 

Max  Jacob,  French  poet,  in  a  French 
concentration  camp.  May. 

Dr.  Otto  jespersen,  Danish  authority  on 
the  English  language,  in  Roeskilde, 
April  30,  1943,  age  82. 

Ernest  Judet,  French  journalist,  in 
Brides-les-Bains,  May  25,  1943,  age  92. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Jules-Bois,  French  author,  poet 
and  playwright,  opponent  of  Freudian 
theories,  in  New  York  City,  July  2, 
1943,  age  74. 

Berl  Katznelson,  editor  of  Davar,  Pal¬ 
estine’s  largest  Hebrew  newspaper,  in 
Jerusalem,  August  12,  age  57. 

Sir  Clement  Kinloch-Cooke,  British 
journalist,  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Empire  Review,  in  London,  August 
4,  age  90. 

Hans  Lachmann-Mosse,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  and 
other  German  newspapers,  near  Oak¬ 
land,  California,  April  19,  age  59. 

Ricardo  Leon,  Spanish  novelist,  in 
Madrid,  December  7,  1943. 

Fenna  de  Meyier,  Netherlands  author, 
in  Wageningen,  January  8,  age  69. 


Luis  Mora  Tovar,  Mexican  writer  and 
leftist  political  leader,  January  27. 

Leopold  H.  Meyers,  English  novelist  and 
author  of  Root  and  Flower,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  April  9,  age  63.  This  novel  was 
awarded  the  Femina  Vie  Heureuse 
Prize  and  the  James  Tait  Black  Prize 
of  Edinburgh  University. 

Frederick  Niven,  Canadian  novelist,  in 
Vancouver,  January  30,  age  65. 

Alexei  Novikov-Priboy,  Russian  author 
of  sea  stories,  in  Moscow,  April  30, 
age  67.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers. 

John  Leslie  Palmer,  novelist  and  dra¬ 
matic  critic,  in  Hampstead,  August  7. 
In  collaboration  with  Hilary  Saunders 
he  wrote  more  than  40  novels  under 
the  pen  names  Francis  and  Difed 
Pilorim. 

Professor  Sergio  Panunzio,  Italian  au¬ 
thor,  philosophical  exponent  of  vio¬ 
lence,  in  Rome,  October  1 1,  age  58. 

Louis  Napoleon  Parker,  dramatist  and 
composer,  author  of  Disraeli  and 
Pomander  Wall^,  in  Devonshire,  Sep¬ 
tember  21. 

Henry  Pontoppidan,  Danish  novelist  and 
essayist,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature  in  1917,  in  Charlottenlund, 
August  21, 1943. 

Francis  Porchc,  French  essayist  and 
dramatist,  in  Vichy,  May  1,  age  66. 

Milton  F.  Porras,  former  editor  of  El 
Comercio,  and  diplomat,  in  Lima, 
Peru,  April  5,  age  84. 

Sir  Arthur  Thomas  Quiller-Couch,  au¬ 
thority  on  English  literature  and  com¬ 
piler  of  the  Oxford  Boot{^  of  English 
Verse,  in  Fowey,  Cornwall,  May  12, 
age  80. 

Joaqum  Alvarez  Quintero,  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  Spain’s  foremost 
modern  playwrights,  in  Madrid,  June 
14,  age  73.  He  collaborated  with  his 
brother  Serafin  in  writing  more  than 
100  light  comedies. 

Oswald  Redlioh,  author,  historian  and 
president  of  the  Austrian  Academy  of 
Science,  in  Vienna,  February  15,  age 
86. 

Dr.  Jos6  Ignacio  de  Rivero,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Cuba’s  oldest  (1832)  and 
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most  famous  newspaper,  the  Havana 
Diario  de  la  Marina,  in  Vibora,  Cuba, 
April  1,  age  49.  In  1941  he  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  jour¬ 
nalism  award  by  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Jacques  Romain,  promising  young 
Haitian  poet  and  ethnologist,  August, 
age  37. 

Sir  Herbert  Russell,  British  journalist, 
in  London,  age  75. 

Antoine  de  Saint-Exup^ry,  famous 
French  flier  and  author  of  Wind,  Sand 
and  Stars,  reported  missing  in  action 
the  week  of  August  19. 

Toson  Shimazaka,  Japanese  poet  and 
novelist,  in  Otsu,  August  1943,  age  71. 

Maximo  Soto  Hall,  Guatemalan  poet 
and  journalist,  in  Buenos  Aires,  May 
14,  age  73. 

Teodoro  Torres,  Mexican  journalist  and 
novelist,  in  Mexico  City,  September 
26,  age  53. 

Froyldn  Turcios,  Honduran  author, 
journalist  and  diplomat,  in  Tegucigal¬ 
pa,  November  19, 1943,  age  65.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  books,  including 
prose,  poetry,  history  and  travel. 

Guillermo  Valencia,  Colombian  poet 
and  diplomat,  in  Bogoti,  July  8,  age 
70. 

Dr.  Jacob  Warshaw,  Professor  of  Span¬ 
ish  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  au¬ 
thor  of  textbooks,  critical  articles  and 
translations,  in  Columbia,  Missouri, 
September  30,  age  65. 

Distinctions 

The  1944  Nobel  Prize  for  literature 
award  to  the  Danish  author  Johannes 
V.  Jensen  for  his  The  Long  Journey. 

Andr6  Siegfried,  political  philosopher, 
elected  to  membership  in  the  French 
Academy. 

Georges  Lecomte,  novelist  and  essayist, 
has  been  named  President  of  the 
French  Academy. 

The  Premio  Miguel  Lanz  Duret,  one 
of  the  most  coveted  awards  in  Mexican 
letters,  was  awarded  to  Sara  Garcia 
Iglesias,  for  her  novel  El  Jagiiey  de  las 
Ruinas. 


The  Helen  Keller  Medal  for  literary  ex¬ 
cellence  awarded  to  Pablo  Calderdn 
(Mexico  City)  for  his  autobiograph¬ 
ical  work  En  un  Mundo  de  Sombras, 
which  won  first  prize  in  the  Latin 
American  Section  of  the  Jewish 
Braille  Institute  Literary  Competition 
in  March.  Among  the  twenty-eight 
essays  submitted  to  the  competition, 
eight  were  sent  from  Latin  America. 
Other  prize  winners  were:  Antonio 
Chavez  Garcia  (Mexico  City)  for  his 
Bajo  Tinieblas  (second  prize);  Pedro 
Morales  Morales  (Mexico  City)  for 
his  Autobiografia  de  Pedro  Morales 
(third  prize);  and  Rafael  Guillermo 
Sarria  (Puerto  Rico)  for  his  La 
Ceguera  en  la  Temprana  Infancia 
(Honorable  Mention). 

Dr.  Victor  Navarro  del  Aguila  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  chair  of  folklore  established 
at  the  National  University  of  Cuzco, 
Peru,  on  the  initiative  of  Jose  Uriel 
Garcia. 

The  National  Prize  of  Literature,  award¬ 
ed  annually  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Cuba,  was  divided  in  1943  into 
two  prizes  of  500  pesos  each.  One 
prize  went  to  Raul  Lorenzo  for  his 
study  of  nationalism  in  the  work  of 
Jos6  Antonio  Saco,  and  the  other  to 
Federico  de  Cdrdova  for  his  book  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Manuel  San- 
guily. 

Maria  Moors  Cabot  prize  for  journalistic 
efforts  to  further  inter-American 
friendship  awarded  to  Pedro  Cue  of 
El  Mundo  (Havana);  Rodrigo  de 
Llano  of  Excelsior  (Mexico  City). 

The  Order  of  Lenin  to  Ilya  Ehrenburg, 
Russian  author,  war  correspondent 
and  commentator. 

The  Brazilian  Academy  awarded  the 
Ramos  Paz  Prize  for  the  best  novel 
by  a  Brazilian  or  Portuguese  writer 
to  Afonso  Schmidt’s  Irmdo  sem  nome. 

The  Chilean  National  Prize  (1943)  to 
Joaquin  Edwards  Bello,  author  of  El 
Roto. 

The  Santiago  de  Chile  Municipal  Prize 
(1943)  for  fiction  to  Benedicto  Chua- 
qui  for  his  Memorias  de  un  emi- 
grante;  for  non-fiction  to  Miguel  Luis 
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Rocuant  for  his  essay  collection  En  la 
bare  a  de  Ulises. 

TTic  Chilean  Atenea  Prize  for  hetion  to 
Rafael  Maluenda  for  his  Armino 
negro  and  Reinaldo  Lomboy  for  Ran- 
quil. 

The  Cuban  Varela  ^Zequeira  Prize  for 
the  best  newspaper  article  to  Enrique 
Serpa  for  his  La  voluntad  ciudadana 
esti  esperando  un  milagro:  la  trans- 
formacidn  de  Pinar  del  Rio. 

The  fourth  Concurso  Feminino  Vene- 
zolano  for  fiction:  to  Lucila  Palacio  for 
Tres  palabras  y  una  mujer;  poetry: 
Honorary  mentions  to  Consuelo  Va¬ 
lera  P6rez  for  Raiz  agria  and  Graciela 
Rinc6n  Calcaho  for  Randal;  non-fic¬ 
tion:  Graciela  Schael  Martinez  for 
Vida  de  Jos6  Maria  Vargas. 

The  Ateneo  Guayanes  Poetry  Award 
(Venezuela)  to  Hector  Guillermo 
Villalobos  for  Jaguey,  romances  re- 
gionales  guayaneses. 

The  Premio  Sur  (Buenos  Aires)  to  Ro¬ 


“One  newsdealer  in  the  comfortable 
East  Sixties  in  New  York  has  been 
mystified  by  the  sudden  popularity  of 
the  Partisan  Repie w  (a  highbrow  jour¬ 
nal  of  limited  circulation  which  has  been 
coming  out  for  some  years).  After  some 
polite  inquiries  he  now  finds  that  many 
of  his  new  customers  thought  the  Review 
had  some  connection  with  Marshal 
Tito.”  (From  the  New  Yorl(^  Times 
Bool(^  Review,  February  13). 

Henry  D.  Davray,  the  French  jour¬ 
nalist  who  died  recendy  in  London,  had 
done  a  great  deal  to  encourage  cultural 
contacts  between  England  and  France. 
He  had  translated  for  the  Mercure  de 
France  writings  of  George  Meredith, 
Joseph  Conrad,  H.  G.  Wells,  Oscar 
Wilde,  Rudyard  Kipling,  etc.,  and  in  re¬ 
cent  years  had  founded  in  England  the 
Anglo-French  Review  and  Cross  Chan¬ 
nel. 

The  American  Library  Association 
now  supervises  three  libraries  in  Latin 


berto  Ledesma  for  his  books  of  poems 
Tiempo  sin  Ceniza  and  Nivel  del 
Cielo. 

The  annual  prize  of  the  Mexican  literary 
journal  Rueca  to  Rafael  Solana  Jr.  for 
his  book  La  Musica  por  Dentro. 

The  Premio  Municipal  of  Buenos  Aires 
to  Manuel  Mujica  Liinez  for  his  Vida 
de  Aniceto  el  Gallo,  a  life  of  the 
gaucho  poet  Hilario  Ascasubi.  Addi¬ 
tional  prizes  were  awarded  to  Pilar  de 
Lusarreta  for  her  play  Cinco  Dandys 
PorteHos,  to  the  poetess  Sylvina  Pa- 
lenque  for  her  La  Redoma  del  primer 
Angel,  to  Juan  Fcrreyra  Basso  for  his 
book  of  poems  El  Mineral,  el  Arbol,  el 
Caballo;  to  Miguel  Angel  G6mez  for 
his  poems  T terra  Melancdlica;  to  J.  M. 
Castineira  de  Dios  for  his  poems  El 
Impetu  Dichoso;  to  Nicom^es  Guz- 
min  for  his  novel  La  Sangre  y  la 
Esperanza;  and  to  Eugenio  Orrego 
Vicuna  for  his  collection  of  biogra¬ 
phies  H ombres  de  AmSrica. 


America  which  specialize  in  North 
American  materiel.  They  are  the  Bi- 
blioteca  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Mexico 
City,  the  Biblioteca  Americana  in  Ma¬ 
nagua,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Biblioteca 
Artigas-Washington  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

BASIC  ENGLISH. — American  troops 
recendy  landed  at  a  French  North  Afri¬ 
can  port  were  indulging  in  the  favorite 
army  sport,  when  a  six-year-old  Arab 
came  up.  “Seven-’leven,”  he  greeted,  and 
walked  on. — From  Tricolor,  New  York. 

COLLABORATION. — Tristan  Ber¬ 
nard,  being  non-Aryan  and  a  writer,  nat¬ 
urally  came  under  Nazi  suspicion.  The 
Gestapo  called  on  him  in  Paris  one  day, 
ordered,  “Hands  up!”  and  searched  his 
clothes.  His  maid  came  into  the  room 
then,  saw  Bernard  with  his  arms  raised, 
and  looked  dumfounded.  “But,  sir,  what 
on  earth  are  you  doing?”  “Can’t  you 
see?”  Bernard  answered.  “Collaborat¬ 
ing.” — ^From  Tricolor,  New  York. 
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American  By  Choice 

By  Albert  Lestoque 

(From  an  address  deliver^  in  Denver 
on  “I  Am  an  American”  Day, 

May  21,  1944) 

We  all,  you  and  I,  are  citizens  of  these 
great  United  States  of  America.  Some 
of  you  may  be  lucky  enough  to  trace 
your  family  tree  in  this  country  back 
nearly  350  years.  Your  forbears  may 
have  come  over  with  the  Mayflower. 
Others  among  us  arrived  only  a  fev/ 
years  ago.  We  all  united  in  the  love  of 
this  country,  but  our  love  may  have  fol¬ 
lowed  different  routes.  You,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
love  your  country  because  it  embraces 
thousands  of  memories.  To  you,  every 
town,  every  county,  has  its  significance 
in  your  country’s  history,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  your  own  family.  You  love 
America  as  the  country  of  your  an¬ 
cestors,  you  love  America  as  we  new¬ 
comers  loved  Europe.  We  new  citizens 
love  America  as  much  as  you  love  her, 
perhaps  more.  You  inherited  this  coun¬ 
try;  we  had  to  fight  and  make  sacrifices 
to  reach  its  shores.  We  gave  up  every¬ 
thing  that  gives  beauty  to  life:  our  coun¬ 
try,  our  home,  our  belongings,  our 
friends,  our  careers.  We  gave  it  to  win 
the  one  thing  that  meant  more  to  us 
than  all  other  goods:  liberty  and  free¬ 
dom.  We  are  tne  Pilgrims  of  this  age. 
And  we  therefore,  who  have  gone 
through  the  terror  of  dictatorship,  ap¬ 
preciate  your  institutions  all  the  more 
vividly.  For  you  freedom  is  something 
self-evident,  a  foregone  conclusion.  For 
us  it  was  a  dream,  a  hope,  a  goal,  which 
came  true.  We  had  to  endure  slavery  and 
torture,  mental  or  physical,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  know  what  freedom  really 
means.  And  that  is  why,  it  may  be,  we 
are  not  so  tolerant  with  those  who  have 
a  tendency  to  come  to  terms  with  dic¬ 
tatorship.  I  am  tempted  to  envy  this 
kind  of  people;  they  certainly  never  had 


any  dealing  or  contact  with  totalitarian 
governments.  They  never  lived  through 
a  time  when  they  were  frightened 
whenever  the  door-bell  rang  because 
they  thought  the  secret  police  might  ar¬ 
rest  them  and  lead  them  to  long-drawn- 
out  torture  or  even  to  death.  They  don’t 
know  what  it  means  to  live  in  a  country 
where  your  friends,  if  they  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Party,  stayed  away  because 
you  were  known  for  your  anti-Nazi  at¬ 
titude  and  they  didn’t  want  to  endanger 
themselves.  They  have  never  lived  in  a 
country  where  your  friends  who  shared 
your  own  political  opinions  were  sent  to 
concentration  camps,  tortured  and  mur¬ 
dered. 

You  Americans  of  old  descent  don’t 
know  and  can’t  know  what  it  means  to 
live  in  a  country  where  your  children  are 
asked  to  join  the  Party  organization  or 
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German  Publicist  and  Novelist 
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be  ostracized;  where  these  same  children  free  countries.  You  can’t  regulate  art. 
are  taught  that  it  is  their  supreme  duty  Government-regulated  art  is  only  a  hol- 
to  denounce  their  own  parents  if  they  low  shell.  It  is  no  longer  art. 
should  make  any  remarks  against  the  Maybe  one  has  to  be  born  in  the  fron- 
Totalitarian  regime;  where  daily  hun-  tier  district  between  two  nations,  maybe 
dreds  of  parents  are  arrested  and  sent  one  has  to  have  the  blood  of  two  nations 
to  concentration  camps  on  the  complaint  in  one’s  veins,  to  realize  what  America 
of  their  own  children  and  for  no  other  means:  the  realization  of  a  dream  for 
reason  than  that  they  disapprove  of  die-  which  the  greatest  spirits  of  the  strong- 
tatorship.  We  had  to  live  in  a  country  est  European  powers  fought  all  their 
where  you  could  no  longer  act  as  a  law-  lives,  the  dream  of  understanding  and 
yer  or  judge  or  prosecuting  attorney  im-  loving  each  other.  It  was  during  the  last 
less  you  were  prepared  to  acknowledge  war  that  Annette  Kolb,  the  great  Ger- 
through  your  deeds  that  right  was  what  man  author,  exclaimed  in  her  Letters  of 
benefited  the  Totalitarian  regime  and  a  Franco-German:  “The  amalgamation 
that  it  was  a  crime  to  stand  up  for  the  of  your  German  nature  with  the  nature 
truth.  You  could  choose  to  be  silent,  but  of  your  brothers  of  the  West  is  indis- 
you  could  not  with  impunity  remain  pensable  for  the  salvation  of  Europe  . . . 
silent  very  long.  You  had  to  silence  your  You  don’t  understand  how  to  get  along 
conscience  and  to  shout  with  the  masses  with  the  French  people  as  all  other  na- 
or  you  had  to  die  for  your  convictions.  tions  have  succeeded  in  doing.  It  is  not 
It  is  not  just  by  chance  that  all  the  difficult  at  all.  Try  it  carefully!’’ 
important  German  and  Austrian  novel-  And  at  the  same  period  the  great 
ists,  playwrights,  artists  and  musicians,  French  novelist  Romain  Rolland  wrote 
irrespective  of  race  or  religion,  are  now  these  wonderful  words,  in  the  middle  of 
in  this  hemisphere  and  that  most  of  the  the  war: 

prominent  French  writers  and  artists  “I  was  never  able  to  make  a  distinc- 
are  here  too.  Why?  Because  under  die-  tion  between  the  cause  of  France  and  the 
tatorship  art  is  compelled  to  die.  Art  is  cause  of  humanity  ...  I  want  to  see 
self-expression  and  can  flourish  only  in  France  loved  and  I  want  to  see  her  vic- 


The  late  Jean  Giraudoux.  Drawn  by  Jean  Cocteau. 
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torious,  not  only  by  force,  not  only  by 
justice,  but  through  the  superiority  of  the 
great  generosity  of  her  heart ...  I  want 
her  to  be  strong  enough  to  fight  on  with¬ 
out  hatred  and  to  be  able  to  see  even  in 
those  human  beings  whom  she  is  forced 
to  fight,  erring  brothers,  whom  she  may 
pity  after  having  made  them  harmless.” 

There  is  a  world  worth  living  and 
working  for,  and,  if  it  is  God’s  will, 
fighting  and  dying  for;  there  is  a  world 
where  democracy  prevails,  where  liberty 
and  freedom  are  not  empty  words  but  a 
living,  creative  power  inspiring  a  whole 
nation. 

Its  name  is  America. — Denver. 


A  Universal  Language? 

(John  Dyneley  Prince,  in  The  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Slavonic  and  East 
European  Languages) 

“Some  years  ago,  when  the  issue  was 
once  before  a  live  one,  I  pointed  out  in 
an  article  published  in  Danish  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  a  universal  language. 

Up  to  that  time  the  most  serious  pro¬ 
posals  in  the  direction  of  a  universal 
tongue  were  Volapiik,  Esperanto,  and 
‘simplified  Esperanto’  or  Ido.  Volapiik, 
built  as  it  was  on  the  principle  of  ag¬ 
glutination,  was  at  once  rul^  out  be¬ 
cause  of  its  complexity.  Esperanto  and 
Ido,  based  on  modern  Latin  idioms,  were 
suitable  only  for  restricted  groups. 

“Though  a  single  universal  language 
is  not  practicable,  there  are  certain  ‘key’ 
languages,  useful  as  linguae  francae  over 
wide  areas  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Thus 
there  is  English  for  one  sphere,  a  Latin 
derivative,  preferably  Spanish  or  Italian, 
for  another,  and  one  of  the  Slavonic 
tongues  for  a  third. 

“Of  the  nine  principal  Slavonic  var¬ 
iants  (Russian,  White  Russian,  Ukrain¬ 
ian,  Czech,  Polish,  Slovak,  Serbian, 

Croatian  and  Bulgarian),  Slovak  con¬ 
tains  the  greatest  number  of  forms  com¬ 
mon  to  ail.  On  an  average,  a  root  taken  realist  poet  turned  Communist,  emerged 
at  random  from  Slovak  will  be  found  in  as  the  principal  literary  figure  of  French 
at  least  six  of  the  other  tongues  in  the  resistance.  Hunted  by  the  Gestapo  for 
group  ...  To  apply  the  pragmatic  test,  his  anti-Nazi  pamphlets  and  clandestine 


RICARDO  ROJAS 
(Argentine  Poet,  Critic  and  Publicist) 


Slovak  is  of  all  the  Slavonic  tongues  the 
most  readily  understood  by  the  other 
Slavs,  as  I  discovered  for  myself  during 
my  political  campaigns,  when  I  often 
addressed  an  audience  of  mixed  Slavs  in 
Slovak  and  was  always  understood.” 
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magazine  La  PensSe  Ubre,  he  hnaliy  hid 
in  an  insane  asylum  where  {xycho- 
analysts  and  nurses  secretly  tended  Ma¬ 
quis  wounded. — Jean  Malaquais  (War 
Diary)  disappeared  after  working  in  a 
jam  cannery,  is  thought  to  be  somewhere 
in  the  U.  S. — Andre  Malraux  (Man’s 
Hope;  Man’s  Fate),  radical  novelist, 
wrote  one  book  (published  in  Switzer¬ 
land  as  Les  Noyers  de  I’ Altembourg), 
lived  with  the  Maquis  and  F.  F.  I.,  be¬ 
came  a  colonel.  Wounded,  captured,  lib¬ 
erated  in  time’s  nick  during  the  inva¬ 
sion,  thin,  nervy  Malraux  is  now  fight¬ 
ing  at  the  front. — ^Jean  Cocteau,  famed 
Surrealist  specialist  in  films  and  plays, 
had  trouble  when  collaborationists  re¬ 
leased  rats  and  tear  gas  in  the  theater 
where  one  of  his  plays  was  put  on;  they 
also  punched  his  nose  when  he  refused  to 
salute  a  pro-German  parade. — Paul 
Morand,  high-toned  novelist  ( Ouvert  la 
Nutt;  FermS  la  Nuit),  became  Vichy 
Ambassador  at  Budapest,  then  at  Bern — 
where  he  prudently  remains. — Jean-Paul 
Same,  released  after  nine  months  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  became  France’s  most 
popular  underground  worker.  Tiny,  be¬ 
spectacled  Sartre  is  working  on  a  three- 
volume  novel. — Henry  de  Montherlant, 
arrogant,  aristocratic  novelist,  enraged 
patriotic  Frenchmen  with  his  book  Sol¬ 
stice  de  Juin,  turned  up  for  the  opening 
of  his  new  play,  Reine  Morte,  with  a  bust 
of  himself  under  his  arm  and  a  pocket¬ 
ful  of  medals  struck  with  his  profile.  All 
Montherlant  plays  have  been  banned. — 
Louis-Ferdinand  Celine  (Louis  Des- 
touches),  prewar  Fascist  and  one  of 
France’s  most  brilliant  novelists  (Jour¬ 
ney  to  the  End  of  the  Night),  wrote 
virulent,  anti-Semitic  articles  for  the 
Nazis.  He  was  turned  down  when  he 
applied  for  German  citizenship,  but 
Parisians  guess  he  is  now  in  Germany. — 
Louis  Aragon,  Communist  poet,  beat  ail 
records  for  production — seven  volumes 
of  poems,  one  novel,  one  biography, 
three  anti-Nazi  books,  numerous  leaflets, 
manifestoes,  etc.  Of  his  closest  literary 
aides  and  friends:  Georges  Pollitzer, 
Jacques  Decour,  Daniel  Solte,  Jacques 
Solomon,  Aragon  reports:  ‘All  shot.’  ” 


The  Parisian  Press 

(Information  furnished  by  Use  Cohnen, 
London) 

There  are  at  this  writing  14  daily 
papers  in  Paris.  Ce  Soir,  L’HumaniU, 
L’ Aube,  Le  Figaro  and  Le  Populaire  are 
survivals  from  the  pre-war  period.  Paris- 
Soir,  Le  Matin  and  L’Oeuvre  suffered  a 
purge,  were  continued  under  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  have  been  given  a  clean  bill 
of  health  by  the  leaders  of  the  Resistance 
and  consequently  by  General  de  Gaulle’s 
Provisional  Government.  There  are  va¬ 
rious  new  papers  which  were  launched 
by  the  different  Resistance  groups:  Front 
National,  UbSration,  Combat,  Defense 
de  la  France,  Franc-Tireur,  Le  Parisien 
libSri,  La  France  Ubre,  L’Aurore,  Le 
Journal  Officiel  des  F.  F.  /.,  La  Patrie  and 
Resistance.  Some  of  these  are  languish¬ 
ing  and  are  likely  to  fade  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  soon.  Of  the  larger  papers,  L’Hu- 
manitS  has  a  daily  circulation  of  200,000 
and  Le  Populaire  of  160,000.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  shortage  of  paper  and  of  typo¬ 
graphical  and  photographic  equipment 
in  France,  the  lay-out,  illustration  and 
printing  of  these  papers  is  very  credit¬ 
able. 

Of  weeklies  which  have  been  appear- 
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ing  during  the  last  four  years,  running 
from  four  to  twelve  pages  in  size,  there 
are:  UUniversiti  Libre,  Le  Jeune  Com- 
battant,  Ubertis,  Les  Lettres  Yranqaises, 
grand  hebdomadaire  Utthaire,  artistique 
et  politique,  which  last  is  strongly  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Les  Nouvelles  Utt^raires  and 
fiercely  attacks  collaborationists  in  the 
fields  of  art  and  letters.  La  Marseillaise 
deals  mostly  with  French  internal  af¬ 
fairs.  Carrefour,  la  semaine  en  France  et 
dans  le  monde,  is  a  little  like  the  pre-war 
Gringoire.  It  publishes  literary  criticism 
and  Hetion,  and  has  among  its  contribu¬ 
tors  many  an  outstanding  prc-1939 
name.  La  Vie  ouvriire,  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  25  years,  is  very  much  as 
it  was  before  the  war.  It  was  a  surprise 
tosce  Le  Canard  enchaini  again,  as  gay 
and  witty  as  ever.  But  the  reader  who 
isn’t  abreast  of  local  conditions  in  France 
will  find  it  pretty  difficult  to  understand. 

In  Memoriam  Theodor  Wolff 

(By  Ernst  Feder,  Rio  de  Janeiro) 

When  I  learned  via  Switzerland,  a 
few  months  ago,  of  the  rumor  that  Theo¬ 
dor  Wolff  had  been  seized  in  Nice  and 
killed  by  the  Nazis,  I  doubted  the  truth 
of  the  report,  especially  as  I  was  unable 
to  secure  further  confirmation  of  it. 
Later  news  received  in  New  York  was 
to  the  effect  that  he  died  in  a  Berlin  hos¬ 
pital  in  November,  1943,  and  I  fear  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Gestapo 
has  had  his  heart’s  blood. 

For  fourteen  years  I  worked  next  door 
to  him  on  the  staff  of  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt.  I  can  still  see  him,  standing  in  his 
office  door  with  the  inevitable  cigarette 
in  the  left  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  I  can 
hear  the  inevitable  question:  “What’s 
new?’’ 

Theodor  Wolff  was  the  greatest  Ger¬ 
man  journalist  of  the  last  generation, 
and  he  made  the  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
whose  founder  and  publisher  Rudolf 
Mosse  left  him  a  completely  free  hand, 
the  leading  democratic  organ  in  Ger¬ 
many,  with  an  influence  that  extended 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 


RUFINO  BLANCO-FOMBONA 
(1874-1944) 

Venezuelan  Novelist,  Poet,  Historian, 
and  Publisher 


In  an  age  of  typewriters  and  secre¬ 
taries,  he  never  dictated  a  letter  and  he 
did  all  his  writing  with  a  soft  lead-pencil, 
standing  at  his  high  desk.  No  one  who 
had  any  feeling  for  style  would  have  had 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
smallest  item  from  his  pen,  by  its  rhythm 
and  his  employment  and  avoidance  of 
certain  idioms.  He  always  worked  very 
hard  at  his  writing  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  it  would  cost  the  reader  no  labor. 

In  the  first  World  War  he  was  the  only 
responsibly  placed  publicist  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who  opposed  the  excesses  of  national¬ 
ism  and  militarism.  With  all  the  re¬ 
sources  at  his  disposal  he  strove  for  a 
termination  of  the  war  by  a  negociated 
peace. 

The  military  censorship  never  intimi¬ 
dated  him  in  the  slightest.  His  famous 
editoriab,  which  in  the  earlier  days  ap¬ 
peared  on  Monday  but  were  later  shifted 
to  Sunday,  signed  with  the  initials  7.  W. 
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(his  friends  called  him  T.  W.  for  short) 
lost  none  of  their  frankness  or  their 
pacihstic  import  in  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon,  and  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
muzzle  him,  he  ceased  all  public  activity 
for  more  than  a  year.  TTiis  voluntary 
withdrawal  from  public  life  excited  at¬ 
tention  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  military  authorities  eventually  urged 
him  to  continue  his  journalistic  activity 
as  he  pleased.  After  the  war  was  over,  he 
published  these  editorial  warnings  in  a 
volume  which  he  called  Vcrpasste 
Gelegenheiten,  a  book  which  splendidly 
proves  his  wise  and  prophetic  spirit  and 
his  courageous  championship  of  hu¬ 
manitarian  ideals. 

TTie  most  permanently  valuable  of  his 
books  are  the  two  that  deal  with  the 
antecedents  of  the  first  World  War — 
Das  V  or  spiel  and  Der  Krieg  des  Pontius 
Pilatus.  ^th  have  appeared  in  English 
and  French  translations.  In  view  of  the 
author’s  personal  relations  with  the 
leading  personalities  of  the  period,  they 
are  important  source  material  for  the 
understanding  even  of  the  events  of  to¬ 
day. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  Paris 
in  1938,  in  those  excited  September  days 
of  approaching  war.  He  was  past  seventy, 
but  he  had  not  aged  perceptibly.  He  had 
changed  very  little  from  the  Berlin  days; 
if  anything  he  seemed  more  rested  than 
when  his  nose  had  been  against  the  edi¬ 
torial  grindstone.  One  warm  autumn 
evening  we  sat  together  on  the  terrace 
of  the  Marignan  and  read  one  extra  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Boulevard  newspapers  after 
the  other.  When  we  separated,  the  sit¬ 
uation  was  still  confused.  The  next  day 
Chamberlain  and  Daladier  flew  to 
Munich.  Theodor  Wolff  took  the  train 
back  to  Nice,  where  he  remained  till  the 
Germans  took  over. 

Why  did  he  not  leave  France  when  it 
was  still  pjossible.?  Under  date  of  August, 
1942,  he  replied  to  my  last  urgent  appeal 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro:  “My  wife  and  I 
had  planned  to  go  to  America.  Friends 
from  New  York  had  promised  to  ar¬ 
range  for  our  passage.  But  when  we 
were  ready  to  start,  our  fine  friends  had 


gone  off  on  a  vacation  without  making 
the  necessary  depx>sit  for  us,  and  all  we 
got  from  America  was  a  cable  ‘Impx>s- 
sible  for  September’,  so  that  our  visas 
have  expired.  Ambassadors  Gerard  and 
Schurmann,  my  publisher  Knopf  and 
the  President  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  submitted  affidavits,  and  I 
am  waiting  to  see  what  will  come  of  it.  I 
want  to  get  to  New  York.  I  must  get 
there  to  work  out  some  projects  that  I 
want  you  to  help  me  with.  But  what  do 
projects  mean  today.?” 

I  doubt  whether  this  statement  cov¬ 
ered  all  the  ground.  I  cannot  rid  myself 
of  the  feeling  that  the  most  serious  ob¬ 
stacles  came  not  from  without  but  from 
within.  He  found  it  hard  to  go  so  far 
away  from  home  (even  in  France  he  was 
at  home),  and  he  did  not  take  advantage 
of  his  opportunities. 

He  was  a  marvelous  stylist  and  a  noble 
fellow.  It  was  impossible  to  know  him 
without  feeling  an  uplift.  He  was  a 
humanist.  He  did  not  trample  on  science 
and  art,  and  he  never  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal. 

A  Common  Language  for 
South  America? 

(Mario  Pei,  in  Italica,  June,  1944) 

“. . .  It  is  no  inaccuracy  on  De  Amicis’ 
p)art  in  that  his  Cuore  he  represents  his 
little  boy  hero  who  goes  ‘From  the 
Apennines  to  the  Andes’  as  encounter¬ 
ing  no  linguistic  difficulties  in  the  course 
of  his  peregrinations,  speaking  Italian  to 
Argentine  shopkeepers  and  gauchos  and 
receiving  his  answers  in  perfectly  com¬ 
prehensible  Spanish.  (This,  by  the  way, 
might  open  up  a  new  vista  to  those  who 
advocate  for  use  in  South  America  a 
common  language  which  is  neither 
Sp)anish  nor  Portuguese,  and  which  is 
represented  as  being  French — a  French 
which  is,  of  course,  accepted  in  all  South 
American  cultured  circles,  but  will  em¬ 
phatically  not  be  understood  by  the  un¬ 
tutored,  as  Italian  is).” 


NOT  IN  THE  REVIEWS 
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Western  Influences  On 
Egyptian  Writers 

(Captain  A.  S.  Eban  in  International 
Affairs,  April,  1944) 

. .  English  literature  is  likely  to  be  a 
salutary  influence  in  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  Arabic  letters;  the  practical  note 
and  the  interest  in  content  are  sorely 
needed  after  a  half<entury  of  French 
romanticism  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
abstract  and  on  stylistic  criteria.  The 
close  attention  to  form,  however,  has  not 
been  unsalutary;  it  has  led  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  clear  standards  of  elegance,  which 
are  most  conspicuously  upheld  by  the 
playwright  and  novelist  Tayflq  al 
Hakim.  His  Diary  of  a  Country  Magis¬ 
trate  is  a  brilliant  portrayal  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  provincial  Egypt,  and  his  Bird 
of  the  East  is  a  successful  and  well-bal¬ 
anced  novel.  His  Collected  Plays  reveal 
an  unusual  skill  in  the  conversational 
and  unlabored  use  of  the  literary  idiom. 
His  greatest  asset  to  Western  taste  is  his 
ironic  but  tolerant  humor  and  his  per¬ 
ception  of  the  social  and  economic  fac¬ 
tors  in  human  behaviour.” 

Mexicans  Twenty  Immortals 

Tlie  newly  organized  Mexican  Colegio 
Nacional,  Mexico’s  equivalent  of  the  In- 
stitut  de  France,  will  according  to  the 
terms  of  its  constitution  have  twenty 
members.  According  to  Humberto 
Tejera,  writing  in  the  Revista  Nacional 
de  Cultura  of  Caracas,  fourteen  of  them 
have  already  been  named.  They  are  the 
novelist  Mariano  Azuela;  the  philos¬ 
opher  Antonio  Caso;  the  archeologist  Al¬ 
fonso  Caso;  the  composer  Carlos 
Chivez;  the  heart-specialist  Ignacio 
Chivez;  the  poet  Enrique  Gonzilez 
Maitinez;  the  essayist  Alfonso  Reyes;  the 
biologist  Isaac  Ochoterena;  the  geologist 
Ezequiel  Orddhez;  the  painters  Diego 
Rivera  and  Jose  Clemente  Orozco;  the 
physicist  Manual  Sandoval  Vallarta;  the 
ophthalmologist  Uribe  Troncoso;  the 
philosopher  Jose  Vasconcelos. 

Maupassant  in  French  Canada 

The  publication  in  1943  of  a  volume  of 


Maupassant  stories  by  the  Editions 
Varidtds  of  Montreal  was  duly  noted  in 
a  number  of  reviews  in  Canadian  period¬ 
icals.  However,  all  these  reviews  failed 
to  comment  on  the  special  significance  of 
the  event,  which  fell  on  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Maupassant’s  death. 

To  begin  widi,  it  is  the  first  volume 
of  Maupassant  stories  ever  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  French  Canada.  The  author  of 
Boule  de  Suif  had  of  course  been  pre¬ 
viously  published  in  the  northernmost 
state  of  the  American  continent,  but 
never  before  in  French.  And  to  serious 
readers  of  Maupassant,  those  who  know 
him  and  read  him  for  other  reasons  than 
those  emphasized  by  most  of  his  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers,  the  event  is  made  doubly 
significant  by  the  fact  that  the  collection 
is  presented  to  Canadian  readers  by  none 
other  than  a  French  Catholic  priest. — 
Artine  Artinian.  Bard  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

Anatole  France,  the  Man 

(Edmond  Jaloux,  in  Void, 
January,  1944) 

“It  does  seem,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
Anatole  France  was  less  agreeable  than 
his  books  or  that  his  perfidy  of  spirit  was 
even  more  evident  in  personal  contact 
with  him.  Paul  Bourget,  Bourges,  Henri 
de  R^gnier,  who  knew  him  well,  have 
told  me  numerous  unpleasant  stories 
about  him,  all  pointing  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection;  J.  J.  Brousson,  in  his  Anatole 
France  en  pantoufles,  has  collected  others 
which  arc  quite  as  bad.  Over-praise  and 
excessive  indulgence  in  a  social  life  for 
which  he  was  not  created,  seriously  ag¬ 
gravated  this  fault.  He  was  a  lazy  man 
and  a  bookworm  transformed  into  a  so¬ 
cial  lion.  He  talked  much  less  well  than 
he  wrote,  he  was  inclined  to  express  him¬ 
self  rather  awkwardly  and  he  had  an  ob¬ 
vious  way  of  preparing  or  repeating  his 
mots.  But  he  was  a  really  imposing  per¬ 
sonality  with  his  impressive  height,  his 
Henry  the  Fourth  beard,  his  brilliant 
black  eyes.  He  reigned  over  an  entire 
youthful  generation  till  they  deserted 
him  for  Andr^  Gidc.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  Proust  was  originally  one  of 
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his  disciples  and  that  Anatole  France 
wrote  the  preface  to  Les  Plaisirs  et  les 
Jours,  which  are  reminiscent  of  him,  as 
they  are  of  Baudelaire.  He  incarnates  a 
moment  not  merely  in  the  life  of  Paris, 
but  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world. 
He  was  admired  in  England,  called  to 
Brazil,  crowned  in  Sweden.  He  was  for 
the  whole  world  the  very  type  and  sym¬ 
bol  of  French  intelligence.  Later,  the 
French  rose  in  protest  at  the  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  this  affirmation.  Was  our  protest 
justified?  No  country  but  ours  has  ever 
been  able  to  produce  an  Anatole  France. 
In  other  countries  will  they  show  the 
same  admiration  for  contemporary  nov¬ 
elists  trained  in  the  school  of  IDostoevsky, 
or  unsettled  by  the  English  novel,  or 
filled  with  echoes  of  the  Germans?  The 
author  of  the  Orme  du  Mail  seemed  to 
the  world  in  general  a  reincarnation  of 
Rabelais,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire.  Was 
the  world  in  general  so  wrong,  after  all  ?” 

Gringo**  Not  An  Insulting 
Term 

(Luis  Quintanilla,  in  Mexican  Life, 
February,  1944) 

“. . .  the  word  ‘gringo’ . . .  means  sim¬ 
ply,  in  most  Latin  American  countries,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  (In  Argen¬ 
tina,  it  applies  to  ail  foreigners.)  The 
feminine  of  ‘gringo’  is  ‘gringa’.  In  spite 
of  characterizations  to  the  contrary, 
given  in  current  English  dictionaries, 
neither  term  is  contemptuous.  When  re¬ 
ferring  to  Latin  Americans,  especially  to 
my  own  countrymen,  some  bad  gringos 
use  not  inoffensive  nicknames  but  delib¬ 
erate  insults.  This  indicates  that  the  user 
is  widess,  or  that  he  is  mean. 

“Gringo  is  an  old  Spanish  word  ante- 
dadng  the  Mexican  War.  Frank  H.  Vi- 
zetelly  traced  the  word  back  to  1787 
and  found  it  explained  as  follows,  in  a 
Spanish  dictionary  published  in  Madrid 
that  year:  ‘Gringos— the  name  given  in 
Malaga  to  those  foreigners  who  have  a 
certain  accent  which  prevents  them  from 
speaking  Spanish  fluendy  and  naturally; 
and  in  j^drid  the  same  term  is  used  for 
the  same  reason,  especially  with  refer¬ 


ence  to  the  Irish.’  From  the  same  source 
we  learn  that  the  word  may  be  also  found 
in  a  Spanish-French  dictionary  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris  as  late  as  1845:  'Gringo, 
-ga  (Figuratively  and  colloquially). 
Greek,  Hebrew.  It  is  said  of  a  thing  that 
is  not  intelligible.’  Mr.  William  C.  Weels 
reminds  us  that  ‘gringo’  appears  in  the 
latest  edition  (the  fourteenth)  of  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  as  a  corrupdon  of  the  word  ‘griego’ 
(Greek).  Correctly  used,  as  stated  in  the 
Academy’s  dictionary,  it  occurs  only  in 
the  phrase  ‘hablar  en  griego.’  ‘Hablar  en 
griego’  is  to  speak  unintelligibly  or  in 
gibberish;  so  one  who  speaks  gibberish, 
e.g.  a  foreign  language,  is  a  gringo.’  ’’ 


“Ever  since  about  the  year  1850  the 
Germans  have  shown  much  more  inter¬ 
est  and  enthusiasm,  not  only  for  the 
Proven9al  language  and  literature,  but 
for  things  Proven9al  in  general,  than 
France  or  Provence  itself  has  shown.’’ — 
Alphonse  V.  Roche,  in  Le  Canada  Fran- 
(ais. 

The  British  Mexican  News,  published 
by  the  British  Mexican  Society  in  Lon¬ 
don,  is  an  organ  for  the  stimuladon  of 
cultural  relations  between  Mexico  and 
Britain. 

POLISH  IN  PALESTINE 

“Palestine  is  today  the  repository  of 
Polish  culture.  More  Polish  books  are 
being  published  there  today  than  any¬ 
where  else,  and  thousands  of  important 
works,  all  edidons  of  which  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  enemy  in  the  homeland, 
have  been  saved  by  the  Palestinian  Jews. 
The  Hebrew  University  in  Palestine  has 
the  finest  collection  of  Polish  Literary 
works,  and  individual  Jews  too  have 
magnificent  collections  .  .  — Marjan 

Czuchnowski,  Polish  writer,  quoted  in 
The  American  Hebrew. 

According  to  Tiempo  of  Mexico  City, 
Mexico  published  in  1943  about  1,200,- 
000  volumes,  the  work  of  1 16  publishers. 


Head-Liners 


Public  Questions 

M  Jacques  Bainvillc.  La  fortune  de  la 
France.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  (Montreal. 
Vari^t^.  1943).  372  pages.  $1.50. — Bain- 
ville  was  a  Royalist:  but  his  appeal  was 
to  the  bourgeois  mind.  He  could  demon¬ 
strate  with  plausible  logic  and  an  im¬ 
pressive  array  of  facts  that  the  Eternal 
Verities  were  in  possession  of  the  Right 
Center.  Here  his  many  articles  on  finan¬ 
cial  subjects  are  gathered.  They  display  a 
resolute  denial  of  anything  beyond  the 
narrow  and  well-lit  circle  of  his  bour¬ 
geois  orthodoxy.  He  would  have  con¬ 
demned  Feudalism  and  Economic  Fas¬ 
cism  as  stoutly  as  Bolshevism  or  Ameri¬ 
can  Capitalism.  A  mid-nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Liberal,  of  the  Louis-Philippe  era 
rather  than  of  the  Second  Empire. 

Clear  thought  elegantly  expressed  al¬ 
ways  gives  pleasure;  and  Bainville’s 
criticisms  arc  not  seldom  extremely  tell¬ 
ing.  In  economics,  the  Radicals  fumbled 
hopelessly.  They  yielded  to  Socialistic 
pressure,  because  the  Socialists,  like 
themselves,  were  of  the  Left.  But  they 
abominated  socialism  as  much  as  Bain¬ 
villc  did.  It  was  of  them  that  Siegfried 
said:  “The  heart  of  the  French  bour¬ 
geois  is  on  the  Left;  but  his  pocket-book 
is  on  the  Right.”,  The  Radicals  were 
among  those  people  who  translate  via 
media  “the  middle  of  the  road”  instead 
of  “the  middle  road,”  and  in  heavy  traf¬ 
fic,  the  middle  of  the  road  means  dis¬ 
aster.  They  belonged  to  that  safe-and- 
sanc  brood  who  cherish  free  thought  pro¬ 
vided  it  confirms  orthodoxy,  social  jus¬ 
tice  provided  it  docs  not  endanger  privi¬ 
lege;  and  who  wanted  to  resist  the  Nazis 
by  appeasing  them.  Bainvillc  was  the 
Cassandra  of  his  own  class. 

I  can  quite  understand  why  Vichy 
should  still  find  delight  and  instruction 
in  Bainvillc:  for  Vichy  is  a  Bainvillc- 
Maurras  millennium.  I  can  understand 
why  such  books  should  find  a  ready  pub¬ 
lic  in  Quebec,  where  the  Vichy  spirit  is 


strong.  I  can  not  imagine  their  having 
the  slightest  appeal  for  modern  America 
and  modern  France.  I  shall  not  say  they 
belong  to  the  past:  they  arc  passi.  They 
are  a  self-erected  monument  to  a  class 
and  a  period  which  had  solid  virtues,  but 
not  an  atom  of  generosity. — Albert 
Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

History,  Biography,  Memoirs 

*  Armando  Alvarez  Pedroso.  Cristdbal 
Col6n.  La  Habana.  Cultural.  1944. 
xxvi-1-498  pages,  with  19  illustrations 
and  maps. — It  would  seem  that  after  the 
vast  amount  of  research  devoted  to  Co¬ 
lumbus  in  the  last  fifty  years,  there  would 
be  little  left  unsaid  about  the  discoverer 
of  America.  Yet  in  the  last  five  years  four 
outstanding  studies  of  Columbus  have 
appeared  in  print  in  the  Americas.  Their 
authors  arc  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Salva¬ 
dor  de  Madariaga,  Enrique  dc  Gandia 
and  the  work  here  reviewed. — Alvarez 
Pedroso  is  not  a  professional  historian, 
but  a  Havana  lawyer  with  a  penchant  for 
historical  research.  Judging  by  the  titles 
of  his  published  works,  his  main  field  of 
interest  is  Columbus.  The  present  work 
is  the  culmination  of  more  than  ten  years 
of  careful  study  of  the  documents.  It  won 
first  prize  for  non-fiction  in  the  Second 
Latin  American  Literary  Competition 
organized  by  the  Pan  American  Union. 
It  has  a  brief  preface  by  Professor  Clar¬ 
ence  H.  Haring  of  Harvard  University. 

Alvarez  Pedroso  is  a  warm  admirer  of 
Columbus.  He  dwells  on  the  explorer’s 
intensely  and  mystically  religious  tem¬ 
perament.  He  is  very  severe  with  Co¬ 
lumbus’  collaborators  and  critics,  to  the 
extent  of  calling  Bishop  Fonseca  a  traitor 
(p.  273).  He  docs  not  attempt  to  pre¬ 
sent  any  novel  or  “psychological”  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  subject.  He  touches 
lightly  on  such  controversial  points  as 
Columbus’  origin,  and  the  fact  that  he 
writes  in  Spanish  even  when  writing  to 
Italians.  Spanish  seems  to  have  been  Co- 
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lumbus’  mother  tongue.  This  is  one  of 
the  main  props  of  Madariaga’s  thesis 
that  he  was  born  in  Genoa  but  of  Span¬ 
ish  Jewish  parents.  Alvarez  Pedroso  de¬ 
votes  a  chapter  to  heated  refutation  of 
Madariaga’s  arguments.  The  two  authors 
have  made  use  of  the  same  documentary 
sources,  but  how  diversely  they  interpret 
them!  Alvarez  Pedroso  explodes  the  silly 
myth  that  Columbus  died  poor  and  un¬ 
appreciated  by  a  nation  to  which  he 
brought  riches  and  glory. 

A  forceful  style,  dramatic  power  and 
mastery  of  the  subject  have  combined  to 
produce  an  excellent  biography  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  one  of  the  best  and  best-bal¬ 
anced  in  the  Spanish  language.  The 
maps  have  been  drawn  especially  for 
this  work,  under  the  direction  of  the 
author.  The  volume  is  attractively  got 
up.  There  are  a  few  misprints,  but  not 
many  for  a  work  of  this  size. — Agapito 
Rey.  Indiana  University. 

*  Ram6n  Gomez  de  la  Serna.  Don  Ra- 
mdn  Maria  del  Valle  Incldn.  Buenos 
Aires.  Espasa  Calpe  Argentina.  1944. 
216  pages. — In  his  preface,  Gomez  de  la 
Serna  reminds  us  that  he  has  at  various 
times  written  about  the  personality  of 
Valle  Inclin,  and  declares  that  he  was 
moved  to  write  this  book  by  learning 
from  Arturo  Cuadrado  (who  was  with 
Valle  Inclin  during  the  last  days  of  his 
life)  that  the  author  of  the  Sonartzr  had  ex¬ 
pressed  the  wish  that  G6mez  de  la  Serna 
might  write  his  biography.  Here,  then, 
is  the  book  with  whose  aid  we  can  enter 
the  life  and  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  great 
European  artists  of  our  century.  As  the 
biographer  phrases  it  very  effectively: 

.  .  rarely  has  one  soul  b^n  gifted  so 
nobly  with  artistic  competence,  with  the 
Spanish  essence,  and  with  stylistic  facil¬ 
ity,  as  was  the  case  with  Valle  Incldn.” 
And  he  adds  elsewhere:  “He  was  an  in¬ 
credible  type,  and  adorned  life  like  a 
bold,  delirious  vignette.”  This  book  is 
one  of  the  author’s  best.  It  is  a  model  of 
what  a  modern  biography  should  be.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  it  is  crammed 
with  savory  anecdotes,  since  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  mention  Valle  Incldn  without 


recalling  a  helter-skelter  of  episodes,  pic¬ 
turesque,  keen,  delicate,  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  common  run  of  literary 
anecdotes,  since  everything  connected 
with  Valle  Incldn  has  something  sep¬ 
arate  and  unmistakable.  But  beyond  all 
this,  the  book  is  an  organic,  conscien¬ 
tious,  exhaustive  study  of  the  gifted 
Galician’s  soul.  We  are  present  at  his 
birth,  we  see  him  in  fin  de  sihcle  Madrid, 
in  the  Bohemia  of  letters,  and  with  him 
those  other  members  of  the  modern 
generation,  Dario,  Jimenez,  Maeztu, 
Baroja,  Azorin,  Unamuno,  Benavente. 
But  out  in  front  is  the  great  figure  of 
Valle  Incldn  himself,  in  all  the  richness 
of  his  multi-faceted  personality — and  the 
biographer  has  not  forgotten  his  poems, 
of  which  several  wisely  chosen  examples 
are  reproduced.  His  travels  in  America 
(Mexico  and  the  Plata  country),  his 
struggles,  his  triumphs,  the  ardor  of  his 
authentically  artistic  temperament,  his 
friendships,  his  letters,  the  sections  of 
Madrid  in  which  he  lived,  his  journey  to 
France  during  the  first  World  War,  are 
only  a  few  of  the  matters  which  this  rich 
volume  examines.  So  we  arrive  at  his  last 
years,  sad  years,  but  still  pervaded  by  the 
subtle  irony  which  was  one  of  his  divine 
gifts.  These  last  pages  are  very  touching 
and  arc  among  the  best  in  the  book.  It  is 
illustrated  with  excellent  photographs. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  L.  de  Jong  and  Joseph  W.  F.  Stoppcl- 
man.  The  Lion  Rampant:  The  Story 
of  Holland’s  Resistance  to  the  Nazis. 
New  York.  Querido.  1943.  386  pages. 
$3.00. — Momentarily  stunned  by  the 
news  that  Rotterdam  had  been  bombed 
to  ruins,  that  Queen  Wilhclmina  had 
fled  to  England,  and  that  their  army  had 
been  forced  to  lay  down  arms  after  only 
five  days  of  fighting,  the  Ncthcrlandcrs 
quickly  recovered  their  tradition  of 
sturdy  resistance  to  tyrannical  oppres¬ 
sion.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Norwegians,  the  Dutch  have  shown  the 
most  persistent  defiance  of  the  Nazis. 
Though  Hitler’s  commissioner,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  traitor  Seyss-Inquart,  sought  to  win 
their  goodwill  and  submission,  the 
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Nctherlandcrs  quickly  saw  through  his 
hypocritical  mixture  of  honeyed  words 
and  veiled  threats.  Even  the  clever 
broadcasts  of  the  Nazi  propagandist. 
Max  Blokzijl,  had  litde  effect.  The  most 
ambitious  of  the  handful  of  Dutch 
traitors,  Anton  Mussert,  was  less  suc¬ 
cessful  than  collaborationists  in  other 
countries,  because  he  was  spurned  and 
ridiculed  by  the  mass  of  the  loyal  popula¬ 
tion  and  was  constantly  undermin^  by 
rival  renegade  pro-Nazis.  So  the  Nether- 
landers,  for  the  most  part,  offered  a 
steady  defiance  to  the  increasingly  se¬ 
vere  measures  by  which  Hitler  tried  in 
vain  to  force  them  to  accept  his  “New 
Order.”  The  long  story  is  well  set  forth, 
often  with  irony  and  humor,  in  this 
patriotic  volume.  Many  of  the  isolated 
facts  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  daily  press.  Here  they  are  all 
gathered  together,  systematically  ar¬ 
ranged  in  appropriate  chapters,  and  il¬ 
lustrated  by  a  number  of  photographs. 
They  again  show  the  same  fine  spirit 
that  the  Dutch  displayed  three  centuries 
ago,  as  described  by  J.  L.  Motley,  in  their 
Eighty  Years’  War  of  Independence 
against  Spanish  tyranny. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Ernst  Jiinger.  Garten  und  Strassen. 

Berlin.  Mittler.  1943. — The  “other 
Germany”  is  speaking  up  ever  more  dis- 
tinedy,  be  it  only  out  of  despair,  intel¬ 
lectual  as  well  as  political.  Disappoint¬ 
ment,  fear  of  Germany’s  fate  after  the 
Hider  episode,  re-evaluadon  of  the 
worths  that  lie  behind  the  daily  grind, 
create  an  atmosphere — politically  not 
yet  visible — which  may  soon  become  a 
real  force. 

One  of  the  most  widely  read  books  of 
the  German  Army  Library  in  Europe 
is,  as  a  report  on  the  work  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  in  France  shows,  Ernst  Jiinger’s 
last  book  Garten  und  Strassen.  Jiinger 
experiences  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
merits  our  attendon.  He  writes:  “Celle, 
August  30,  1939.  Starting  out.  Upstairs 
I  took  a  look  at  myself  in  the  mirror,  in 
my  lieutenant’s  uniform,  not  without 


irony.  However  I  suppose  many  a  man 
in  Europe  who  never  thought  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  service  again  feels  similarly.  As 
to  myself,  I  attribute  these  things  to  the 
influence  of  Cancer  in  my  horoscope, 
which  on  various  occasions  has  made 
me  live  past  events  over  again,  often  to 
my  advantage.” 

The  significance  of  these  words  lies 
in  the  writer’s  peculiar  personality. 
When  Jiinger  makes  a  declaradon  like 
this,  it  is  a  challenge,  and  this  is  how 
the  Nazi  journalists  interpret  it.  After 
reminding  the  reader  of  Jiinger’s  honor¬ 
able  citadon  during  the  first  World  War, 
there  is  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  Vdll{ischer  Beobachter  on 
this  book,  that  “in  the  second  World 
War  Jiinger  received  the  Iron  Cross 
Second  Class  for  having  brought  back 
some  wounded  soldiers  from  the  battle¬ 
field  .  .  .  This  demonstrates  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  Jiinger.”  The 
review  deals  at  length  with  what  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  passage  of 
Garten  und  Strassen:  “At  certain  cross¬ 
roads  of  our  youth  it  might  be  that  there 
appiear  to  us  Bellona  and  Athene,  the 
one  proffering  the  promise  to  teach  us 
the  art  of  leading  twenty  regiments  into 
the  firing  line,  while  the  other  promises 
the  gift  of  building  with  twenty  words  a 
perfect  sentence.  It  might  be  that  we 
would  choose  the  second  laurel,  which 
more  rarely  and  imperceptibly  blossoms 
among  the  rocl(s.”  It  is  only  natural  that 
Hitler’s  paper  comes  to  the  final  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  must  completely  disagree 
with  this  decision. 

The  sentences  quoted  were  written 
long  before  the  decisive  defeat  of  the 
German  armies  in  Russia,  and  therefore 
do  not  express  any  realistic-political  in¬ 
sight  into  the  nation’s  desperate  position; 
and  his  uncompromising  refusal  of  all 
things  about  him  which  claim  to  be  of 
value  was  not  motivated  by  any  political 
event  of  the  day.  It  is  rather  the  spirit, 
in  his  books,  that  rises  against  force. — 
Karl  O.  Paetel.  New  York  City. 

*  Leo  Kirschenbaum.  Enrique  Gaspar 
and  the  Social  Drama  in  Spain. 
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Berkeley.  University  of  California.  1944. 
107  pages.  $1.00. — The  keen-eyed  Span¬ 
iard  with  handle-bar  mustaches  and  gray 
goatee  who  looks  out  at  us  from  the 
frontispiece  of  Kirschenbaum’s  disserta¬ 
tion,  evidendy  deserves  more  attention 
than  he  has  received  from  the  western 
world.  “The  first  conscious  realist  in 
the  Spanish  Theatre,”  like  Florencio 
Sinchez  in  Argentina,  he  helped  mod¬ 
ernize  the  drama  of  his  country  by  turn¬ 
ing  his  attention  to  theme  and  plots 
drawn  from  sections  of  modern  society 
not  heretofore  exhibited  naturalistically 
on  the  fashionable  stage. 

The  uncompromising  and  courageous 
life  (1842-1902)  of  this  contemporary 
of  Ibsen  and  Echegaray  is  told  interest¬ 
ingly  by  Mr.  Kirschenbaum,  with  many 
quotations  from  letters  and  reviews,  and 
is  followed  by  a  discriminating  study  of 
Caspar’s  little  known  essays  on  dramatic 
theory  and  of  his  plays,  many  of  them 
long  out  of  print  and  hard  to  find.  The 
plays  carry  out  in  practice  their  author’s 
passionate  belief  that  a  dramatist’s  duty 
is  to  show  his  audience  in  realistic  dialog 
“the  form  and  pressure”  of  its  own  time, 
as  closely  observed  by  the  artist  in  all 
its  details,  especially  in  its  vices,  its  vital 
problems  and  its  stupidities.  Greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Augier  and  Dumas  fils, 
Caspar’s  themes  are  comparable  to 
theirs,  as  is  his  somewhat  too  didactic 
emphasis  on  his  moral  theses,  which  ex¬ 
press  his  sense  of  the  sordid  part  played 
by  greed  and  money  in  bourgeois  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  corruption  of  family  life 
by  the  larger  environment. 

All  this  and  much  more  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  Kirschenbaum’s  study, 
carefully  documented  and  indexed  in 
scholarly  fashion.  Perhaps  this  essay,  in¬ 
tended  as  a  monument  to  its  already  near¬ 
ly  forgotten  hero,  may  lead  to  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  at  least  some  of  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  pieces,  which  obviously  throw  a 
bright  light  on  several  phases  of  19th 
century  Spanish  life,  and  which  form  a 
link  between  the  northern  European 
and  the  Spanish  theatre  of  their  period. 
— Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 


*  Paul  Morand.  Vie  de  Guy  de  Mau¬ 
passant.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1942. 
(Montreal.  J.  A.  Pony,  Limit^e).  235 
pages. — There  is  much  of  the  bad  Paul 
Morand  in  this  book.  Elaborate  and 
facile  cleverness:  Maupassant  is  a  Bull; 
he  looked  and  behaved  like  a  Bull;  he 
was  born  and  died  (almost)  under  the 
sign  of  the  Bull;  and  his  death  resembled 
a  corrida  (?).  But  we  have  a  no  less 
baroque  treatment  of  the  Water  Theme: 
Maupassant  loved  swimming,  rowing, 
yachting  (he  should  have  been  born 
under  the  sign  of  Aquarius)',  life  for  him 
was  “unstable  as  water”;  and  he  assumed 
the  pose  of  his  hero,  Bel  Ami,  whose 
technical  name  is  maquereau.  There  is 
likewise  a  great  deal  of  virulent  anti¬ 
semitism,  a  la  Drumont,  which  would 
sound  hopelessly  fin-de-si^cle  and  passi, 
if  the  horrible  thing  had  not  burst  into 
life  again. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  blemishes,  this 
is  a  most  interesting  study.  Biographical, 
not  critical.  A  man  who  was  “the  picture 
of  health”  was  in  fact,  from  early  man¬ 
hood,  tormented  and  diseased.  An  artist, 
in  whom  Flaubert  recognized  his  dis¬ 
ciple,  he  was  also  a  manufacturer.  He 
offered  an  unaccountable  blend  (which 
existed  in  Balzac  also)  of  vigorous  vul¬ 
garity,  snobbishness,  and  esthetic  in¬ 
tegrity.  The  great  inferiority  of  biog¬ 
raphy  as  compared  with  the  novel  is  that 
its  characters  are  far  less  credible.  If 
Somerset  Maugham  invented  a  Mau¬ 
passant,  as  he  attempted  to  re-invent  a 
Gauguin,  he  would  be  laughed  to  scorn. 

Morand  (pourvu  que  Dieu  lui  prete 
vie)  promises  us  a  critical  study  of  Mau¬ 
passant.  Artine  Artinian  had  roused  my 
curiosity — from  a  heavy  sleep,  I  must 
confess.  How  much  survives  of  Maupas¬ 
sant.?  What  is  his  rank.?  What  is  the 
extent  and  the  intellectual  level  of  his 
public?  If  I  search  my  memory,  I  find 
Fort  comme  la  mort  and  Le  Horla,  and 
somehow  it  seems  all  wrong.  Is  the  Mau¬ 
passant  Omnibus  one  of  Stringfellow 
Barr’s  Hundred  Best  Books  that  Every 
Child  Ought  to  Know,  or  does  it  belong 
to  the  literature  for  cigar  stores,  like  Boc¬ 
caccio  and  Casanova?  When  the  war  is 
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over,  I  shall  give  the  subject  one  deep 
thought. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Norberto  Pinilla.  La  generacidn 
chilena  de  1842.  Santiago.  Ediciones 
de  la  Universidad  de  Chile.  1943.  227 
pages. — This  is  a  book  intended  to  an¬ 
alyze  the  problems  of  a  generation  much 
studied  by  the  Chilean  historians  for  its 
significance  for  Chilean  culture.  These 
problems  can  be  summarized  under  four 
main  heads:  dishispanization,  european- 
ization,  nationalization,  and  hispano- 
americanization  of  Chilean  culture.  In 
both  the  field  of  politics  and  letters,  they 
imply  the  awakening  of  a  national  con¬ 
sciousness.  In  the  field  of  politics,  this 
awakening  is  evidenced  by  efforts  to 
promote  liberal  ideas  and  in  the  field  of 
letters,  to  the  substitution  of  neo-clas¬ 
sicism  for  romanticism. 

The  book  opens  with  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  cultural  and  social  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  intellectuals  of  1842  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  series  of  profiles  of  the  lead¬ 
ers.  Completely  free  from  any  political 
bias,  the  historical  sketch  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  social  and  cultural  status 
of  the  time.  Pinilla  has  rendered  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  Chilean  culture  by  stressing  all 
along  some  social  evils  of  the  past  that 
are  still  present  in  Chilean  life:  Mil¬ 
itarism,  illiteracy,  complacency  of  au¬ 
thorities  in  popular  education,  and  lack 
of  nationalism  of  the  press. 

The  gallery  of  profiles  includes  those 
of  the  Venezuelan  Andres  Bello,  the 
Spanish  Mora,  the  Chileans  Manuel 
Montt  and  Victorino  Lastarria,  the  Co¬ 
lombian  Juan  Garcia  del  Rio,  and  the 
Argentinians  Sarmiento  and  Lopez. 
Notable  among  all  these  eminent  figures 
is  Bello,  great  grammarian,  apostle  of 
culture,  and  first  president  of  the 
Chilean  State  University.  In  those  years 
of  decision  for  Chilean  culture,  this 
Homeric  figure  dominates  his  epoch. 
Never  has  the  Chilean  University  had  a 
man  better  fitted  for  the  task  of  guiding 
the  culture  of  a  generation. 

No  less  important  are  the  polemically 
minded  Argentines,  Sarmiento  and 


Lopez.  Their  incisive,  tenacious  social 
and  literary  criticism  provoked  many 
desirable  reactions  on  the  part  of  the 
scandalized  victims  and  thus  promoted 
progress. 

Professor  Pinilla  has  given  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  historical  setting  and  a 
sound  analysis  of  the  main  problems  of 
the  Chilean  generation  of  1842.  In  its 
simplicity  and  avoidance  of  preciosity, 
his  style  shows  great  progress  toward 
freeing  Latin  American  essayists  from 
Ortega’s  mannerisms. — Manuel  Olguin. 
University  of  California. 

^  Manuel  Ugarte.  Escritores  ibero- 
amer'tcanos  de  1900.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Orbe.  1943. 273  pages.  $22  m/1. — 
“I  write  this  book,”  declares  its  author, 
on  his  page  268,  “with  the  serenity  of  a 
man  who  is  near  death.”  We  are  glad 
to  note  that  the  sturdy  champion  of  Pan- 
Hispanism  writes  as  if  he  were  still  some 
distance  ahead  of  the  old  man  with  the 
scythe,  and  we  hope  he  may  be  spared  to 
abuse  and  charm  the  Pan-Americans  and 
the  Philistines  for  many  years  to  come. 
He  can’t  be  an  extremely  old  man,  al¬ 
though  his  age  is  something  of  a  riddle. 
Luis  Alberto  Sinchez  says  he  was  born 
in  1874.  He  himself  told  Professor  Percy 
A.  Martin  that  the  date  was  1878.  Now 
he  informs  us  that  he  visited  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1889  “when  I  was  six  to 
eight  years  old.”  This  is  a  little  confus¬ 
ing,  but  Manuel  Ugarte  is  forgetful 
about  various  matters.  Another  instance: 
He  remarks  in  this  book  that  he  has 
never  visited  a  photographer  since  he 
was  a  child,  so  that  he  never  has  a  photo¬ 
graph  for  his  friends.  Fortunately  he  has 
been  much  kinder  to  his  friends  than  he 
realizes.  The  present  reviewer  is  the 
proud  owner  of  a  handsome  auto¬ 
graphed  portrait  of  him,  made  about  the 
year  1931.  But  with  all  his  forgetting  he 
has  not  forgotten  how  to  indite  a  read¬ 
able  book.  This  volume  of  tributes  to 
his  talented  and  unfortunate  friends  of 
the  “Generation  of  1900” — Delmira 
Agustini,  Francisco  Contreras,  Jos6 
Santos  Chocano,  Ruben  Dario,  Enrique 
Gomez  Carrillo,  Jose  Ingenieros,  L^ 
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poldo  Lugoncs,  Amado  Ncrvo,  Bclisario 
Roldin,  Florcncio  Sdnchcz,  Alfonsina 
Storni,  Jose  Mana  Vargas  Vila,  a  dozen 
gifted  souls  of  whom  two  were  assas¬ 
sinated  and  four  committed  suicide — is 
less  biography  or  criticism  than  random 
anecdote  and  bitter  arraignment  of  a 
continent  which  has  a  way  of  stoning 
the  prophets  and  subsequendy  erecting 
imposing  monuments  to  their  memory. 
Manuel  Ugarte,  like  several  of  these 
friends  of  his,  has  suffered  neglect  and 
ingratitude,  and  many  of  us  read  of  him 
and  them  with  pain  and  sympathy.  But 
society  was  not  entirely  responsible  for 
their  misfortunes.  Jose  Santos  Chocano 
was  a  pleasing  poet  and  Ruben  Dario  a 
great  one.  But  they  were  mighty  hard  to 
get  along  with. — R.  T.  H. 

Literature 

^  Francisco  Capello.  Historia  de  la 
literatura  griega.  Buenos  Aires.  Fa- 
cultad  de  Filosofia  y  Letras.  Instituto  de 
Literaturas  Clisicas.  2  volumes,  1941  and 
1943.  375  and  433  pages,  large  octavo. — 
This  is  not  only  an  important  work,  but 
a  uniquely  interesting  one.  Professor 
Francisco  Capello,  great-grandson  of  the 
supermen  of  the  Rinascimento,  is  a 
scholar  of  encyclopedic  attainments  and 
a  man  of  impressive  intellectual  inde¬ 
pendence  into  the  bargain.  Emigrating 
to  the  Argentine  after  thorough  classical 
training  in  Italy,  he  joined  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
taught  Greek  there  for  35  consecutive 
years.  Now  emeritus  and  well  into  his 
eighties,  he  is  still  working  hard  and 
zestfully.  His  vast  appetite  for  knowl¬ 
edge  is  not  adulterated  with  an  appetite 
for  notoriety,  and  the  appearance  of  this 
imposing  history,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  a  reworking  of  lecture  notes  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  a  long  lifetime,  seems  to 
have  been  due  largely  to  the  insistent 
urging  of  his  colleagues  and  former  stu¬ 
dents. 

This  very  extensive  and  thoroughly 
documented  work  (there  is  to  be  a  third 
volume  in  time,  which  will  complete 
the  chronological  history  and  will  con¬ 
tain  also  various  monographs  of  Profes¬ 


sor  Capello’s)  is  not  quite  like  anything 
else  which  covers  the  same  ground.  It 
still  has  the  feel  of  a  collection  of  notes 
which  the  author  could  have  expanded 
to  ten  or  twenty  times  their  present 
volume.  These  notes  are  dry  but  not  dull. 
Professor  Capello  is  a  quiet  man  and  a 
modest  man,  but  he  is  no  yes-yes  person 
and  no  soulless  pedant.  He  has  a  way, 
here  and  there,  of  puncturing  a  thin  bal¬ 
loon  which  has  long  been  masquerading 
as  a  ball  of  Parian  marble,  and  now  and 
then  there  is  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  “No 
ha  de  admirar  el  que  los  poemas  de 
Homero  respondan  a  todas  las  leyes  de 
la  composicion  artistica,  puesto  que 
cstas  fueron  sacadas  de  aquellos.”  In  gen¬ 
eral,  although  he  has  his  own  definite 
opinions  and  is  thoroughly  capable  of 
penning  such  phrases  as  “pregunta  ab- 
surda”  and  “vanidad  y  carencia  de  com- 
prension  de  los  criticos,”  he  is  not  given 
to  confident  evaluation.  For  instance: 
"Lms  Avis  pas  (de  Aristdfanes)  son  una 
de  las  comedias  mejores,  a  juicio  de 
Muller,  y  de  las  peores,  a  juicio  de 
Schlegel.”  Then  an  examination  of  the 
details  of  the  play,  without  another  word 
about  its  ranking  among  the  author’s 
works.  A  typical  Spanish  colleague  of 
Professor  Capello’s  could  develop  this 
dehydrated  manual  into  a  library. 

Furnished  with  four  indexes,  bol¬ 
stered  with  references,  carefully  proof 
read  and  well  put  up  (except  for  the 
flimsy  paper  cover).  Professor  Cap>ello’s 
work  is  a  magnum  opus  indeed. — 
R.  T.  H. 

*  Alexander  Kaun.  Soviet  Poets  and 
Poetry.  University  of  California 
Press.  1943.  208  pp.  $2.50. — The  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  to  And  accurate  and 
unbiased  information  about  is  what  is 
going  on  right  under  your  own  eyes. 
This  is  especially  true  of  things  that  are 
happening  in  central  and  eastern  Europe. 
In  this  beautifully  printed  and  attrac¬ 
tively  arranged  volume,  we  have  one  of 
the  few  credible  accounts  of  what  has 
been  happening  in  Russia,  since  the 
Revolution,  in  the  Held  of  poetry.  It  is 
designed  as  part  of  a  larger  work,  long 
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in  progress,  surveying  all  Soviet  litera¬ 
ture  from  1917  to  our  day. 

Professor  Kaun  approaches  his  subject 
with  sympathy,  yet  objectively,  survey¬ 
ing  first  of  all  the  background  and  tak¬ 
ing  account  of  the  trends  in  Russian  lit¬ 
erature  already  crystallizing  before  the 
Revolution.  His  chapter  on  the  proletar¬ 
ian  poets  and  theorists  is  encyclopedic  in 
its  completeness,  but  probably  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  work  is  the  final 
“glance  at  the  recent  scene,”  in  which 
poets  of  the  present  war,  about  whom  the 
outside  world  knows  little,  are  included. 
Abundant  translations  are  provided, 
most  of  these  literal  and  unversified,  so 
that  the  reader  can  get  the  feel  of  the 
subject  matter  at  least,  though  of  course 
the  poetry,  when  such  a  system  is  em¬ 
ployed,  escapes  him. — Arthur  P.  Cole¬ 
man.  Columbia  University. 

^  Hans  Kudlich.  Politisches  Testa¬ 
ment.  Aus  unveroffentlichten  Briefen 
des  Bauernbefreiers,  herausgegeben  von 
H.  Krommer  und  Paul  Reimann.  Lon¬ 
don.  Verlag  “Einheit.”  1944.  86  pages. — 
Hans  Kudlich  was  what  one  would  call 
today  a  Sudeten  German.  Born  in  Aus¬ 
trian  Silesia,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  he 
studied  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  In 
the  stormy  year  1848,  student  Hans 
Kudlich  took  part  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  the  Viennese  people.  He 
was  subsequently  elected  to  the  Reichs¬ 
tag.  As  the  youngest  member  of  that 
body,  Kudlich  drafted  the  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  all  peasant  servitudes.  The 
bill  became  law  after  much  bickering 
and  negotiating,  and  Kudlich  earned  by 
it  the  title  “Liberator  of  Austria’s  Peas¬ 
ants.”  The  counter  revolution  of  1849 
drove  him  out  of  Austria.  He  went  to 
Switzerland,  whence  he  was  expelled  at 
the  request  of  the  Habsburgs.  He  em¬ 
igrated  to  America.  He  setded  in  Ho¬ 
boken  as  a  physician,  earning  public 
esteem  and  the  friendship  of  immigrants 
and  native  Americans.  The  terms  of  the 
Austrian  amnesty  of  1869  would  have 
allowed  him  to  return  to  his  home  coun¬ 
try.  But  the  outcome  of  the  American 
Civil  War  and  the  abolition  of  slavery 


had  made  him  “a  real  American,  a  good 
Republican,”  and  he  could  not  conceive 
life  in  still  only  half-free  Austria.  He 
visited  his  old  home  a  few  times  but  re¬ 
mained  an  American.  He  died,  94  years 
old,  in  1917. 

His  great-great-nephew,  Heinz  Krom¬ 
mer,  an  artist  now  living  in  exile  in  Eng¬ 
land  (as  the  only  anti-Nazi  member  of 
an  otherwise  thoroughly  Nazified  fam¬ 
ily)  has  edited,  together  with  Paul  Rei¬ 
mann  (whose  studies  in  literary  criticism 
have  been  reviewed  in  these  pages)  a 
good  selection  of  Kudlich’s  letters  to  his 
relatives  in  Silesia.  In  these  letters  Hans 
Kudlich  emerges  as  an  upright,  demo¬ 
cratic  liberal,  loyal  to  his  ideals  of  free¬ 
dom  and  human  dignity,  and  bitterly 
opposed  to  anti-Semitism,  which  had 
just  begun  to  spread  in  the  ranks  of  the 
German  Austrians.  Many  of  his  letters 
read  today  like  prophecies.  He  paints 
Bismarck  and  the  Prussian  saber-rattlers 
as  the  grave-diggers  of  the  German  na¬ 
tion.  He  condemns  anti-Semitism  and 
the  incipient  myth  of  “pure  German 
blood”  as  stupid  and  dangerous  poisons. 
His  warning  to  the  Germans  of  Austria, 
“Verlasst  das  alldeutsche  Narrenschiff,” 
could  have  been  written  today,  and  his 
prediction  in  1905,  “Wer  noch  langer, 
etwa  25  Jahre  lebt,  wird  auch  noch  mehr 
solche  monarchistische,  aristokratische, 
auf  Aberglauben  erbaute  Kartenhauser 
zusammenbrechen  sehen,”  was  accurate¬ 
ly  realized.  In  his  comments  on  his  new 
country,  he  proves  himself  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  the  history  of  this  country 
makes  good  Americans  of  foreigners. 

A  biographical  sketch  and  several  il¬ 
lustrations  enrich  the  little  book,  which 
should  be  made  available  to  the  broader 
American  public  through  an  English 
translation. — F.  C.  Weisl(ofrf.  New  York 
City. 

Verse,  Drama,  Fiction 

^  Max  Aub.  "San  Juan."  Tragedia. 

Mexico.  Tezontle  (Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica).  1943. 125  pages. — One 
of  the  most  talented  of  the  refugee  Span¬ 
ish  intellectuals  who  have  been  so  hos¬ 
pitably  received  by  Mexico  is  the  Va- 
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lencian  poet,  novelist  and  playwright 
Max  Aub.  The  moving  drama  San  Juan 
is  based  on  a  historical  incident  of  sev> 
eral  years  ago.  In  the  play,  a  shipload  of 
Jewish  refugees  is  anchored  off  a  port  of 
Asia  Minor.  They  have  been  on  the  San 
Juan  for  weeks,  but  it  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  complete  arrangements  for  their 
debarkation.  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  other  powerful  countries  have  been 
appealed  to,  but  they  are  evasive.  The 
Wandering  Jew  is  unwelcome  every¬ 
where.  Cooped  up  together  in  a  foul  and 
not  too  seaworthy  boat  which  has  been 
used  for  the  shipment  of  horses,  these 
hundreds  of  Jews  from  all  strana  of  so¬ 
ciety  are  half  mad  with  physical  and 
spiritual  loathing,  weariness  and  appre¬ 
hension.  It  is  a  setting  with  tremendous 
possibilities,  and  the  author  has  made 
masterful  use  of  them.  The  forty  or  fifty 
speaking  characters  run  a  thrilling 
gamut  of  themes  and  emotion.  There 
are  cleverly  conceived  children  who 
heighten  the  tragedy,  there  are  unfor¬ 
tunate  young  people  whose  misery 
wrings  our  hearts,  there  are  pathetic  old 
men  and  women,  there  are  selfish 
schemers  and  rascals,  there  is  suspense 
and  terror,  there  is  wry  humor,  there  are 
retorts  which  arc  almost  always  well 
placed  and  which  sometimes  hit  home 
like  a  bullet.  In  a  fine  and  terrible  climax 
the  ocean  settles  all  problems  cleanly 
and  perfectly.  The  author  could  never 
have  made  all  this  ghastly  business  so 
vivid  if  he  had  not  experienced  some¬ 
thing  like  it  himself.  It  is  a  great  play. 
But — there  have  been  among  the  Jews 
millions  of  heroic  and  generous  and 
beautiful  characters.  How  does  it  hap¬ 
pen  that  they  missed  this  boat? — R.  T.H. 

*  Georges  Bernanos.  Monsieur  Ouine. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Atlantica.  (Agent: 
Gerald  D.  Lipton,  New  York)  1944. 314 
pages.  ($2.00  U.  S.) — There  is  in  Ber¬ 
nanos  a  disquieting  blend  of  earthy  nat¬ 
uralism  and  feverish  intensity,  a  touch 
of  madness,  a  ray  of  mystic  light.  Night¬ 
mare;  Surrealism;  Apocalypse — certain¬ 
ly  not  commonplace.  Bernanos  describes 
with  masterly  accuracy  the  common  soil 


— here  the  sodden  fields  of  French 
Flanders — ^and  the  common  folk.  The 
language  of  his  villagers  (standard  col¬ 
loquial  French,  not  dialect)  is  absolutely 
conviheing.  The  center  of  the  plot  is  a 
murder,  which  like  everything  in  the 
book  is  at  the  same  time  sordid  and 
mysterious.  The  interest  shifts  fitfully 
from  one  character  to  another,  like  a 
trembling  spot  of  light  in  a  cave.  The 
one  fixed  point.  Monsieur  Ouine,  re¬ 
mains  unexplained.  Passive  and  bland, 
a  retired  language  teacher,  he  is  the  key 
to  the  strange  spiritual  disease  of  the 
village.  He  is  not  dynamic  evil:  he  is 
negative.  He  dissolves  energies  and 
ideals.  The  priest  has  to  confess  himself 
beaten:  there  are  Churchgoers  still,  but 
the  parish  is  dead.  Ouine  is,  in  Hugo’s 
terms,  a  sun  of  darkness  irradiating 
night.  (By  the  way,  when  will  the  Sur¬ 
realists  discover  their  greatest  master, 
the  second  and  third  Hugo?)  Several 
of  the  characters  arc  frankly  mad;  all 
but  a  few  have  madness  in  them;  the 
village  goes  mad,  in  a  powerful  lynch¬ 
ing  scene.  Sane  and  insane  alike  are 
beating  against  walls  which  arc  felt  to 
shut  out  an  ultimate  reality.  Bernanos 
reveals  ominous  cracks  in  our  daily 
world.  If  this  world  be  our  fortress, 
these  cracks  portend  ruin;  if  it  be  our 
prison,  they  herald  deliverance. — Albert 
Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Juan  Jose  Domenchina.  Pasidn  de 
sombra.  124  pages. — Tercera  elegia 
jubilar.  60  pages.  Mexico.  “Atlante.” 
1944. — One  of  the  principal  figures  of 
what  I  like  to  call  the  Generation  of  1936 
in  literary  Spain  is  the  poet  Juan  Jose 
Domenchina.  In  him  is  crystallized  a 
moment  of  profound  change  in  Spanish 
poetry.  The  young  poets  and  prose 
writers  upon  whom  the  War  of  1936  im¬ 
printed  a  distinct  and  characteristic  com¬ 
mon  physiognomy,  form  a  group  which 
like  the  Generation  of  1898  had  its  origin 
in  a  war.  The  patriotism  of  these  young 
men,  their  love  for  the  Republic,  imbued 
them  with  high  ideals  and  obliged  them 
to  express  themselves  clearly,  since  they 
were  writing  for  the  people. 
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Domenchina  marks  the  passage  of 
neo-Gongorism  and  the  beginning  of 
what  might  be  called  super-classicism  or 
ultra-classicism,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  super-realism  and  ultraism  which 
were  passing.  The  poetry  of  his  period 
is  virile,  vigorous,  spirited,  clear,  classic, 
correct  in  form  and  rich  in  ideas  and 
ideals.  His  sonnets,  for  example,  are  im¬ 
peccable.  Pasidn  de  sombra  contains  one 
hundred  and  five  of  them.  Domenchina 
has  by  now  published  nine  volumes  of 
verse,  the  first  six  of  them  in  Madrid, 
and  the  others  in  Mexico,  where  the 
author  is  living  now  in  exile.  Tercera 
elegia  jubilar  has  been  separated  from 
the  series  Tres  elegtas  jubilares,  now  in 
press,  and  published  separately,  because, 
in  the  words  of  the  author,  “its  verses 
are  the  clarifying  first  fruits  and  the  es¬ 
sential  antecedent  to  the  book  Pasidn  de 
sombra  with  which  it  appears  simul¬ 
taneously.” 

And  in  truth  it  sings  the  “interminable 
elegy”  of  the  poet’s  “passion  of  shadow” 
and  his  death  to  “that  sun,  light  and 
glory”  which  he  has  lost  by  his  exile,  the 
“boundless  absence,  fervent  nostalgia” 
in  which  he  survives  himself,  an  echo  of 
Spain. 

The  sonnets  in  the  Pasidn  de  sombra 
are  all  dated,  and  the  date  is  the  tide  or 
distinguishing  mark  of  each  one.  During 
the  three  months  from  December  9  till 
March  9, 1944,  he  wrote  an  average  of  a 
sonnet  a  day,  although  he  sometimes 
wrote  two  in  one  day,  he  once  wrote 
three  in  one  day,  on  twelve  days  he 
failed  to  write  one,  and  on  one  sonnet  he 
spent  two  days.  They  tell  the  painful 
story  of  his  exile,  and  in  the  last  three  the 
poet  composes  his  epitaph.  They  are 
chiseled  with  the  art  of  a  goldsmith.  The 
poet  Domenchina  is  never  satisfied  dll 
he  has  found  the  word  that  is  pure,  cur¬ 
rent,  crystalline. — Homero  S^s.  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 

*  Joaquin  Edwards  Bello.  En  el  Viejo 
Almendral.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Orbe. 
1943.  635  pages. — Valpardso,  la  Ciudad 
del  Viento  was  published  in  1931.  It  was 
one  of  the  long  series  of  well-liked  books 


that  brought  the  award  of  last  year’s  na¬ 
tional  literature  prize,  amid  general  ap¬ 
proval,  to  Joaquin  Edwards  Bello,  edi¬ 
tor,  columnist,  novelist,  and  scion  of  two 
of  Chile’s  famous  families. 

Valparaiso  told  in  the  first  person  of  a 
boyhood  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
of  winters  in  Valparaiso  and  of  summers 
in  Quillota,  with  a  glimpse  of  Sandago 
and  Talcahuano  through  the  eyes  of  a 
youth  making  a  premature  feint  at  life. 
It  pictured  the  boy’s  baby  impressions, 
his  school,  and  his  home  life  with  his 
grandfather  and  the  aya,  selfless  Per- 
petua,  unlettered  but  keen  with  the 
alertness  of  powerful  affection  where  the 
boy’s  welfare  was  concerned. 

Last  year  Senor  Edwards  Bello 
brought  out  En  el  Viejo  Almendral, 
which  began  all  over  again  with  young 
Pedro’s  earliest  memories.  This  later 
volume  is  more  than  twice  as  long.  It 
has  expanded  its  meditations  on  the  evils 
of  mathematics  and  of  schools  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  on  the  inferiority  complexes  of 
the  creole;  it  has  developed  one  of 
Pedro’s  school  friends  into  a  three-di¬ 
mensional  figure  with  a  curious  family 
background;  it  takes  Pedro  on  a  journey 
through  some  mountain  villages  in  Bo¬ 
livia.  The  grandfather  has  become  a 
grandfatherly  widowed  father,  and  a 
richer  collection  of  specimens  displays 
the  range  of  female  malevolence.  But 
here  as  in  the  earlier  book  the  kernel  is 
in  the  strength  and  devotion  of  Perpetua, 
and  in  the  savor  of  old  Valparaiso.  If 
these  seem  a  bit  less  clear  and  alive  in 
this  new  longer  version,  that  is  perhaps 
a  matter  of  taste. — Mrs.  Clara  Cutler 
Chapin,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  R6mulo  Gallegos.  Sobre  la  misma 
tierra.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe 
Argentina.  1944. 234  pages. — More  than 
one  authoritative  critic  has  qualified 
R6mulo  Gallegos  as  the  greatest  Ameri¬ 
can  novelist  of  our  time.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  there  may  be  various  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  our  di¬ 
versely  gifted  great  novelists;  but  there 
is  no  question  that  this  skilful  and  orig¬ 
inal  writer  unites  the  essential  character- 
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istics  of  our  vital,  beautiful  and  fresh  new 
fiction,  this  new  fiction  which  has  found 
the  art  of  interpreting  the  aspirations  of 
our  common  men  and  women  without 
over-nicety  of  phrase  or  cultural  affecta¬ 
tion,  which  is  intensely  conscious  of  the 
vibrations  of  life  and  which  seeks  and 
finds  new  phases  of  the  earth’s  throbbing 
heart  and  the  destiny  of  the  countrymen 
who  live  close  to  it. — This  new  book  by 
Gallegos  follows  the  characteristic  lines 
of  his  other  novels.  The  multitude  of 
characters  gives  it  a  thoroughly  epic  tone. 
Montiel,  scion  of  a  good  family,  becomes 
an  unscrupulous  adventurer,  a  smuggler 
and  a  dealer  in  Indian  slaves.  An  affair 
with  an  Indian  girl  who  dies  young 
leaves  on  his  hands  a  daughter,  D)evota, 
whom  he  turns  over  to  relatives  to  be 
educated  far  from  her  mother’s  people. 
A  curious  process  to  which  she  is  sub¬ 
mitted  is  the  “blanqueo” — as  she  ap¬ 
proaches  the  age  of  puberty,  Devota  is 
shut  into  a  room  which  the  light  of  the 
sun  never  penetrates,  where  she  regular¬ 
ly  drinks  certain  purifying  liquids  in 
order  to  acquire  a  lighter  complexion, 
and  learns  various  skills,  among  them 
that  of  weaving.  The  plan  is  to  prepare 
her  to  become  the  bride  of  a  man  who 
is  disposed  to  exchange  several  head  of 
cattle  for  her.  Saved  from  this  fate  by 
her  father,  she  goes  to  live  with  another 
aunt  in  New  York  City,  where  she 
spends  eighteen  years  and  becomes  a 
completely  different  young  person.  Re¬ 
turning  to  her  own  country,  she  devotes 
herself  to  the  protection  of  her  Indian 
people,  and  thus  atones  in  a  measure  for 
the  errors  of  her  father. — Sobre  la  misma 
tierra  is  one  of  Gallegos’  more  powerful 
novels,  along  with  Dona  Barbara,  Canta- 
claro  and  Pobre  negro. — Gastdn  Fi- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 

*  N.  V.  Gogol.  Sochineniya  (Works). 

New  York.  International  University 
Press.  1944.  588  pages.  $6.00. — The  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  the  scries  Russl(iye  Klas- 
sik}  (Russian  Classic  Writers),  the  first 
of  which,  the  Works  of  Pushkin,  was 
published  a  few  months  ago.  The  time¬ 
liness  of  this  publication  in  the  original 


Russian  is  self-evident.  The  Russian- 
rcading  public  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  enormously  in  recent  times, 
owing  both  to  the  influx  of  Russian 
emigres  and — probably  more  important 
in  the  long  run — to  the  greatly  stimulat¬ 
ed  interest  among  Americans  for  the 
Russian  language.  It  is  only  through  the 
language  that  the  American  reading 
public  can  become  really  acquainted 
with  Russian  literature.  Reading  the 
works  of  Russian  authors  in  English 
translation  has  always  been  a  somewhat 
hazardous  undertaking  because  of  the 
random  selection  of  books  to  be  trans¬ 
lated,  and  of  translators.  Some  of  the 
commercial  translations  have  been  pass¬ 
able,  a  very  few  good,  and  the  rest 
mediocre  and  worse.  We  welcome  there¬ 
fore  this  serious  attempt  to  present  Rus¬ 
sian  literature  to  Americans  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  Russian.  It  is  particularly  important 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Russian  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  in  Berlin,  Prague,  Paris, 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  as  the  result  of  the  onrush  of 
Fascism  and  there  is  slight  hope  of  their 
revival  in  the  immediate  future. 

This  volume  contains  all  Gogol’s  pop¬ 
ularly  known  works.  The  edition  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  average  reader  and  is  not 
provided  with  footnotes  or  any  explana¬ 
tory  material.  The  first  part  contains 
Gc^ol’s  early  stories  with,  for  the  most 
part,  Ukrainian  background,  the  famous 
Vechera  na  \hutore  bliz  DH^anl(i  (Eve¬ 
nings  on  a  Farm  Near  Dikanka);  the 
second,  Mirgorod,  continues  with  the 
Ukrainian-background  stories,  Taras 
Bulba  among  them;  the  third,  Povesti 
(Narratives),  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  the  stories  with  St.  Petersburg  locale, 
among  them  the  celebrated  Shinel 
(Cloak);  the  fourth  consists  of  two 
comedies — the  popular  Revizor  (Inspec¬ 
tor-General),  and  the  less  well  known 
Zhenitba  (Marriage);  the  fifth  is  com¬ 
posed  of  “dramatic  fragments  and  sep¬ 
arate  scenes,”  the  most  notable  of  which 
is  Igrol^i  (The  Gamblers).  The  sixth  part 
is  taken  up  by  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
Gogol’s  works,  Myortvyie  Dushi  (Dead 
Souls).  Not  only  the  first,  authorized. 
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part  is  given,  but  also  the  fragments  of 
the  second  part,  the  remnants  of  the 
volume  tragically  burned  by  the  unbal¬ 
anced  Gogol,  in  the  manuscript,  shortly 
before  his  death. 

One  serious  drawback  of  the  edition, 
in  this  reviewer’s  opinion,  is  its  extremely 
small  type.  If  the  intention  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  was  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  growing  ranks  of  Russian-reading 
Americans,  some  consideration  should 
have  been  given  to  the  difficulties  inci¬ 
dental  to  small  type  in  the  not-so-familiar 
language.  It  would  probably  have  been 
better  to  issue  the  work  in  two  volumes, 
with  more  readable  type.  Let  us  hope 
that  in  subsequent  editions  this  defect 
may  be  remedied. — /.  A.  Posin.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado. 

^  Eduardo  Mallea.  Rodeada  estd  de 
sueHo.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe 
Argentina.  1944. 154  pages.  $1.50  m.-arg. 
— The  fundamental  characteristic  of  this 
notable  Argentine  novelist  is  his  pro¬ 
found  tendency  to  give  everything  he 
touches,  even  the  simplest  anecdote,  a 
transcendent  meaning,  a  medullary 
richness.  Mallea  has  shown  us  what  the 
novel  of  today  is  and  must  be,  now  that 
the  veins  of  pure  narrative  skill,  of  keen 
description  and  psychological  subdety 
have  been  exhausted.  In  many  instances 
he  comes  very  close  to  the  essay,  and 
takes  on  a  certain  rich  substance  of  phi¬ 
losophy  without  losing  anything  of  the 
novelistic  quality.  Rodeada  estd  de  sueho 
is  the  first  book  of  a  series.  The  second 
volume  is  to  be  called  El  alejamiento, 
which  the  author  qualifies  as  “memorias 
poemiticas  de  un  desconocido.”  This 
volume,  in  very  clean  and  personal  prose, 
is  cut  up  into  a  large  number  of  short 
chapters,  each  of  which  is  a  prose  poem, 
and  in  which  the  author  masterfully  out¬ 
lines  evocative  and  descriptive  images, 
always  dense  with  emotion  and  delicate 
in  expression.  Some  of  these  poems  are 
only  four  or  five  lines  long.  TTie  total  is 
a  strange,  beautiful  book,  filled  with 
hints,  with  larval  ideas.  The  distinctive 
quality  of  this  new  book  of  Mallea’s  lies 
not  merely  in  its  stylistic  subtlety  (the 


phrase  is  very  often  short  and  is  always 
accurate,  even  in  the  passages  of  dreamy 
vagueness)  but  also  and  above  all  in  the 
artist’s  ability  to  explore  the  world  of 
things — even  nameless  and  secret  things 
— and  in  his  art  of  entering  the  human 
soul,  of  perceiving  its  reactions,  its  sleep¬ 
lessness,  its  dreams,  and  its  awakenings. 
And  he  never  exaggerates,  never  grows 
wearisome. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

*  Thomas  Mann,  Joseph,der  Erndhrer. 

Roman.  Stockholm.  Bermann-Fisch- 
er  Verlag.  1943. 642  pages.  $3.75  U.  S.— 
A  writer  who  retells  a  story  known  to 
his  readers  since  childhood  docs  not  seek 
suspense  of  the  novelists’  variety.  If, 
however,  the  hero  himself,  as  in  the  case 
of  Thomas  Mann’s  Joseph,  anticipates 
the  novel  of  his  life  and  watches  its  un¬ 
folding  with  the  moderate  curiosity  of 
precocious  youth,  the  old  story  reveals 
itself  to  the  reader  in  a  new  and  fas¬ 
cinatingly  ironical  perspective. 

Thomas  Mann  who,  in  an  earlier  pe¬ 
riod,  had  not  found  his  place  in  the  po¬ 
litical  reality  of  his  time,  experienced  as 
his  problem  the  discrepancy  of  Thought 
and  Life,  the  contrast  of  the  Artist  and 
the  Citizen  and  presented  it  to  Tonio 
Kroger,  Die  Budderthroo\s,  and  others. 
Now  the  man  who  writes  Latte  in 
Weimar  and  broadcasts  at  the  same  time 
to  Nazi  Germany  has  overcome  this 
problem,  and  Pharao  Echnaton,  the  re¬ 
ligious  dreamer  whose  God  docs  not 
leave  him  the  energy  to  rule  his  coun¬ 
try,  is  merely  among  the  cast  supporting 
Joseph,  the  conscious  tool  of  his  en¬ 
lightened  God  and  at  the  same  time 
Egyptian  Commissioner  of  Food  Sup¬ 
ply,  Price  Administrator  and  Director 
of  the  Budget. 

In  expanding  eleven  chapters  of 
Genesis  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
tetralogy,  Thomas  Mann  has  finally  con¬ 
cluded  the  most  far-flung  of  his  works. — 
Kurt  Bergel.  Deep  Springs  College,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

K  Adolfo  Salazar.  La  musica  en  la 
sociedad  europea.  Mexico.  Colegio  de 
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Mexico.  1942.  503  pages. — ^Eighteen 
chapters  divided  into  four  parts,  plus  37 
columns  of  analytical  index  trace  the 
part  that  music  has  played  in  European 
society  from  the  earliest  Christian  era 
to  the  18th  Century. 

This  is  a  thorough  and  scholarly  job 
by  a  musician,  composer,  and  historian 
who,  since  1928  has  been  writing  on  this 
subject,  Erst  in  Madrid,  then  as  a  po¬ 
litical  refugee  in  Mexico.  The  author  dis¬ 
claims  any  attempt  to  write  a  history  of 
music.  He  does  not  catalog  composers 
and  their  music  in  any  period,  but  when 
he  writes  of  guitars,  for  instance,  he 
shows  how  they  have  evolved,  pictures 
the  different  types  from  the  Sumerian  of 
three  centuries  before  Christ,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  part  guitarists  have  played  in 
the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  people. 

For  an  adequate  review,  one  would 
have  to  devote  pages  to  each  chapter.  A 
musician  interested  in  tonality  will  read 
the  author’s  comments  on  the  work  of 
Joseph  Yasser.  Folklore  specialists  will 
find  much  material.  Those  interested  in 
the  drama  can  discover  page  after  page 
of  suggestive  reading. 

The  volume  has  no  single  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Foot-notes  supply  references  to 
the  many  sources  from  which  Prof. 
Salazar  has  drawn  to  supplement  his 
own  encyclopedic  knowledge. — Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

*  Jose  Zorrilla.  (Walter  Owen,  Trans¬ 
lator).  Don  Juan  Tenorio.  Buenos 
Aires.  356  Calle  Sarmiento.  1944.  230 
pages.  12  pesos  (|3.  U.  S.). — 

The  devil  ta/^e  these  brawlers!  How 
they  yell! 

Let  me  but  get  this  letter  off  my 
hands 

And  lightning  split  me  if  they  pay 
not  dear 

For  this  disturbance!” 

In  blank  verse  that  frequendy  sug¬ 
gests  Shakespeare,  thus  begins  the  Eng¬ 
lish  version  of  Jos^  Zorrilla’s  famous 
play  by  the  Bridsh-born  Argentina- 
dwelling  translator  of  Martin  Fierro  and 
Fausto. 

Mr.  Owen  insists  that  it  was  not  his 


purpose  to  make  a  literal  translation.  In 
places  he  has  condensed.  Occasionally, 
as  in  the  wooing  of  In6s,  he  has  expand¬ 
ed.  The  ending,  too,  varies  slighdy  from 
the  preachment  left  by  Zorrilla  that  a 
man  may  sin  all  he  likes,  provided  he 
has  some  good  woman  working  for  his 
redemption.  But  the  result  has  been  to 
make  a  superb  piece  of  literature  which 
will  be  read  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  as 
well  as  for  the  opportunity  it  provides 
non-Spanish  readers  of  getting  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  a  classic  of  Spanish  Roman- 
dcism. 

In  the  introduction,  Mr.  Owen  shows 
his  acquaintance  with  other  versions  of 
the  play  and  with  the  life  of  the  author, 
but  he  also  voices  a  number  of  original 
opinions  of  his  own  that  make  interest¬ 
ing  reading  even  for  critics  of  Spanish 
literature.  The  volume  is  adorned  with  a 
striking  black  and  red  cover  and  with 
seven  spirited  illustradons,  one  for  each 
act,  by  the  Argentine  illustrator  Carlos 
Vergotdni. — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

Philosophy 

*  Lecomte  du  Noiiy:  La  digniti  hu- 
maine.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944. 
331  pages.  $2.25. — Lecomte  du  Noiiy,  a 
biochemist  of  note,  has  also  contributed 
to  general  philosophy.  La  digniti  hu- 
maine  is  a  sequel  to  L’homme  devant  la 
science  and  L’avenir  de  V esprit.  Not  ex¬ 
actly  a  third  part;  rather  a  series  of  post- 
scripta.  The  book,  however,  is  consistent 
and  intelligible  by  itself. 

In  philosophy,  du  Noiiy  belongs  to 
the  line  of  Pascal  and  Berdyaev;  the 
terms  “id^aliste”  and  “spiritualiste” 
have  become  too  trite  to  be  adequate. 
The  laws  of  the  inorganic  world  do  not 
suffice  to  explain  material  life;  the  laws 
of  biology  do  not  cover  the  world  of  the 
spirit.  “Human  Dignity,’’  as  Pascal  said, 
consists  in  thinking;  and  thought  itself 
derives  its  dignity  from  its  congruency 
with  some  “increasing  purpose,’’  some 
“divine,  far-off  event.’’  The  book  is  there¬ 
fore  a  scientist’s  plea  for  religion. 

Nothing  could  be  more  legitimate;  as 
a  scientist,  du  Noiiy  has  the  right  to  ex- 
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pose  the  crude  materialism  or  monism  of 
two  generations  ago.  He  has  also  the 
right  to  show  that,  although  Darwin 
was  influenced  by  Malthusian  pessi¬ 
mism,  evolution  is  essentially  an  op¬ 
timistic,  progressive  or  meliorist  creed. 
The  “original  sin”  of  theology  is  rein¬ 
terpreted  as  the  dark  animal  forces 
within  us,  which  we  arc  striving  to 
transcend.  The  secret  of  man’s  destiny 
is  ahead.  Du  Noiiy  defines  his  own  doc¬ 
trine  as  a  tSUofinalisme. 

An  acceptable  faith.  Du  Noiiy  does 
not  weaken  it  by  attempting  to  defend 
hopeless  superstitions.  He  agrees  with 
Voltaire  (and  Homais  the  druggist)  in 
deriding  the  good  old  soul  who  prays  to 
the  saints  rather  than  to  God,  “not  pre¬ 
suming  to  bother  God  about  such  trifles 
as  a  lost  thimble  or  a  twinge  of  rheuma¬ 
tism.”  His  faith  is  a  modern  version  of 
the  good  old  “Natural  Religion,”  which 
may  be  found  in  Rabelais,  Voltaire,  the 
Savoyard  Vicar,  Kant,  Victor  Cousin, 
Jules  Simon,  Monsieur  Homais  and 
Emile  Combes,  last  of  “Ics  vieux  philos- 
ophes  spiritualistes.”  It  is  the  faith  of  the 
common  man  who  is  not  religious  over¬ 
much.  It  has  no  positive  scientific  war¬ 
rant.  When  du  Noiiy  reminds  us  that 
he  is  a  man  of  science,  he  is  attempting 
to  “pull  his  rank,”  and  we  have  a  right 
to  smile.  Newton,  Pasteur  and  Alexis 
Carrel  are  scientists  too,  and  have  no 
standing  in  the  philosophical  world.  Into 
pure  science,  it  is  wrong  to  inject  meta¬ 
physical  doctrines.  We  do  not  appeal  to 
the  Idea  of  God  to  demonstrate  a  propo¬ 
sition  in  Euclid,  or  Einstein.  Laplace, 
challenged  by  Napoleon,  was  perfeedy 
right  in  answering:  “Sire,  I  had  no  need 
of  that  hypothesis.”  He  was  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  disprove  the  existence  of  God;  he 
only  thought,  like  Lecomte  du  Noiiy’s 
good  old  soul,  that  God  should  not  be 
disturbed  about  trifles.  And  in  the  world 
of  the  spirit.  Celestial  Mechanics  is  a 
trifle. 

The  book  seems  to  me  therefore  wish¬ 
ful  thinking  rather  than  straight  honest 
thought.  The  author  has  a  conservative 
bias;  he  wants  to  destroy  the  fruitful  al¬ 
liance  between  “radicalism”  and  sci¬ 


ence;  but  he  also  wants  to  create  a  mys¬ 
tic  twilight  in  which  anything  might 
happen,  and  the  conservadve  atdtude 
might  be  the  saner  after  all.  In  the 
process,  like  Berdyaev  and  Reinhold 
Niebuhr,  but  far  more  sweeping’  he 
empties  Chrisdanity  of  all  definite  con¬ 
tent.  When  he  abandons  natural  science 
for  history,  his  authority  becomes  neg¬ 
ligible.  He  confuses,  for  instance,  the 
Immaculate  Concepdon  and  the  Virgin 
Birth,  after  the  fashion  of  the  man  in 
the  street.  His  chance  reference  to  Rob¬ 
ert  Owen,  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  So¬ 
cialism  is  contrary  to  human  nature 
and  can  not  work,  reveals  unplumbed 
abysses  of  non-inf ormadon.  A  confused 
book:  neither  straight  science,  nor  pure 
philosophy,  nor  avowed  mysticism,  nor 
frankly  confessed  Toryism.  Yet — such 
is  the  magic  of  the  French  language — 
while  the  book  is  bewilderment  worse 
bewildered,  every  sentence  is  of  match¬ 
less  clarity.  “La  confusion  en  pleine 
lumi^re.” — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford 
University. 


“. . .  There  are  (in  the  United  States) 
1,092  dailies,  weeklies  and  semi-week¬ 
lies  printed  either  wholly  or  in  part  in 
thirty-eight  languages  other  than  Eng¬ 
lish.  Their  combined  circuladon  within 
the  United  States  is  6,895,700.  Impres¬ 
sive  as  this  figure  may  be  it  becomes  even 
more  significant  if  one  considers  that 
the  actual  number  of  readers  of  foreign 
language  publicadons  is  pretty  well 
established  as  being  at  least  two  and  a 
half  dmes  the  number  of  published 
copies.  In  other  words,  some  fifteen  and 
a  half  million  people  are  reached  by 
them.  Another  reason  why  the  foreign 
language  press  is  such  a  good  indicator 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  foreign  born  is 
that  these  publicadons  are  read  much 
more  carefully  than  English  language 
papers  and  their  influence  is  much  deep¬ 
er  and  more  permanent.  Detailed  studies 
in  this  field  by  Yaroslav  J.  Chyz  prove 
that.” — Guenther  Reinhardt,  in  Tomor¬ 
row. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  "Head-Liners") 

*  Saint-John  dc  Crcvccocur.  Qu’est-ce  political  reactionaries.  TTie  last  one 


qu'un  amMcan?5S  pages. — Tocque- 
ville.  De  la  dSmocratie  en  AmSrique.  Ex¬ 
traits.  66  pages. — Sainte-Beuve.  Thomas 
Jefferson  et  Tocqueville.  43  pages. — 
Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press 
for  the  Institut  Fran^ais  de  Washington. 
Petite  Biblioth^que  Americaine.  1943. 
50  cents  each. — It  is  especially  appro¬ 
priate  to  reprint  these  evaluations  of 
American  democracy  at  a  time  when  the 
gigantic  task  of  reorganizing  the  Euro¬ 
pean  chaos  in  a  democratic  spirit  is 
thrust  upon  the  great  democracies. — 
The  first  volume  selects  from  the  Lettres 
d’un  cultivateur  amiricain  the  one  en- 
tided  Esquisse.  This  letter  is  interesting 
not  only  for  its  posidve  observations,  but 
also  for  the  things  which  Cr^vecoeur  did 
not  see.  The  author  was  in  America  from 
1759  dll  1780  and  wrote  these  letters  be¬ 
tween  1770  and  1775,  so  to  speak  on  the 
eve  of  the  American  Revoludon.  Never¬ 
theless  he  did  not  see  any  trend  toward 
separation  from  the  mother  country,  but 
praises  the  aptitude  of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  for  colonizadon  and  their  successes. 
— TTie  two  other  books  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  “third  discovery  of  Amer¬ 
ica”  by  the  French  during  the  30’s  of  the 
19th  century.  The  selected  parts  of  de 
Tocqueville’s  profound  book  are  taken 
from  the  introduction,  from  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  second  part  (a  discussion 
of  the  chances  for  survival  of  republican 
insdtutions  in  U.  S.  and  of  the  reasons 
for  America’s  greatness  in  commerce), 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  part,  a  discus¬ 
sion  from  chapter  7  of  part  four  on  po¬ 
litical  society  and  from  chapter  8  a  gen¬ 
eral  review  of  the  topic. — The  last  vol¬ 
ume  contains  three  items  by  Sainte- 
Beuve,  prominent  cridc  of  French  Ro¬ 
manticism.  The  first  two  deal  with  Con- 
seil’s  edition  of  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
memories  and  correspondence  and  em¬ 
phasize  Jefferson’s  share  in  fighting  the 


praises  de  Tocqueville’s  book,  which 
Sainte-Beuve  compares  in  its  importance 
with  Montesquieu’s  Esprit  des  lois. — ^Ex¬ 
cellent  introductions  add  to  the  value  of 
the  books,  which  can  be  recommended 
to  anybody  who  is  not  able  to  read  the 
originals. — H.  C.  Ladewig.  William 
Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

*  Thomas  Kernan.  Horloge  de  Paris, 
Heure  de  Berlin.  Montreal.  Edition 

de  I’Arbre.  1942.  317  pages.  $1.50.— A 
French  version  of  France  on  Berlin  Time 
(Philadelphia.  Lippincott.  1941).  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  thorough  analysis  of  German 
methods  of  governing  occupied  coun¬ 
tries  and  exploiting  them  economically. 
The  American  reader  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  last  chapter, 
which  compares  pre-war  France  with 
pre-war  United  States.  The  author  has 
written  a  special  preface  for  the  French 
version,  advancing  a  new  idea  for  post¬ 
war  reconstruction.  He  challenges  each 
racial,  religious,  professional  and  eco¬ 
nomic  group  in  the  United  States  to  plan 
now  what  it  can  do  for  the  European 
group  with  which  it  is  specifically  con¬ 
nected. — H.  C.  Ladewig.  William  Penn 
College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

*  Henri  Peyre.  Problemes  fran^ais  de 
demain.  New  York.  Moretus  Press. 

1943.  48  pages.  50c. — Reflections  writ¬ 
ten  si  propos  the  book  France,  by  Pierre 
Maillaud,  because  so  few  authoritative 
voices  have  been  raised  to  propose  a 
workable  plan  for  the  future  role  that 
France  must  play  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  world.  The  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  are  those  of  demographic  import, 
acceptation  of  definite  and  enlarged  in¬ 
dustrialization  of  France,  and  the  mod¬ 
ernization  of  agriculture  on  a  large 
scale.  All  know  the  tragedy  of  the  de¬ 
crease  in  French  population  and  the  in- 
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adequate  measures  to  correct  its  decline. 
The  army  and  the  government  are  both 
to  blame  for  the  failure  to  foresee  the 
value  of  modern  industry  in  self-preser¬ 
vation.  Statistics  of  various  reports  show 
that  the  soil  of  France  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  and,  in  spite  of  its  original  fecun¬ 
dity,  fails  to  yield  what  it  should  per 
acre.  Professor  Peyre  proposes  certain  re¬ 
distribution  of  political  entities  and 
groups  of  nations  of  co-ordinated  inter¬ 
ests  in  order  to  bring  about  stabilization 
of  economic  conditions,  so  that  distribu¬ 
tion  of  industrial  products  can  dovetail 
distribution  of  agricultural  products  for 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  A  valuable  study. — J.  M.  A. 

Pierre  Ricour.  La  conquHe  de  la 
paix.  Montreal.  Variates.  1944.  213 
pages.  $1.25. — An  engaging  little  book, 
of  a  very  general  nature.  Is  War  neces¬ 
sary,  as  a  metaphysical,  biological  or 
spiritual  law?  What  are  the  chances  of 
a  world  organization  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace?  The  author  is  manifestly 
a  “man  of  good  will,”  with  the  reserva¬ 
tions  that  the  adjective  implies  {good 
will  is  a  little  less  than  will,  good  sense 
is  not  quite  so  good  as  sense,  and  a  good 
man  is  weaker  than  a  man.)  Attempts 
to  be  fair  to  Soviet  Russia;  probably  more 
objective  than  those  who  turn  whenever 
Moscow  says:  Turn;  but  the  effort  is 
visible,  and  only  half-successful.  Believes 
— moderately — in  world  organization. 
Oddly  enough,  advocates  (tentatively)  a 
world  police  in  the  literal  sense:  not  an 
army  maintaining  order  by  open  force, 
but  a  secret  service  preventing  disorder 
by  incarcerating  subversive  propagan¬ 
dists.  Inquisition?  Council  of  Ten? 
Gepeou?  Gestapo?  Non,  mercil  Pierre 
Ricour  is  one  of  those  eminently  sane 
but  rather  embarrassing  people  who 
keep  “the  middle  of  the  road.”  Within 
the  dangerous  limits  of  his  moderation, 
he  thinks  cogently  and  writes  well. — 
Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Gustave  Cohen.  La  grande  clarti  du 
moyen-age.  New  York.  Editions  dc 
la  Maison  Fran^aise.  1943.  225  pages. — 


A  book  by  an  enthusiastic  Sorbonne 
medievalist  who  happens  to  know  his 
way  around  in  the  history  of  modern 
culture  and  is  therefore  in  position  to 
see  the  continuity  of  civilization  and  to 
recognize  as  fully  as  possible  the  tre¬ 
mendous  contribution  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  all  the  arts  of  modern  times. 
His  treatment  is  eruditely  eulogistic  and 
insinuating — superbly  calculated  to  win 
the  reader’s  admiration  for  five  centuries 
of  cultural  achievement,  centuries  whose 
supposed  darkness  is  only  the  darkness 
of  our  own  ignorance.  Mr.  Cohen  makes 
the  reader  feel  that  modern  literary 
scholarship  is  deficient  unless  it  returns 
rather  frequently  to  a  sympathetic,  all- 
embracing  view  of  the  inexhaustible 
Middle  Ages.— IF.  A.  W. 

^  Henri  Gheon.  Saint  Vincent  Perrier. 

Montreal.  Flammarion.  1939.  191 
pages. — The  writer’s  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject  sustains  a  panegyric  of  interest 
and  beauty.  One  reads  with  delight  the 
extraordinary  story  of  the  full  and  mag¬ 
nificent  life  of  the  Saint  who  carried  his 
messages  throughout  Spain,  France, 
Italy  and  perhaps  into  England.  Gheon 
stresses  the  parallel  of  situations  during 
the  turmoil  of  the  fourteenth  century 
and  of  our  own  time,  and  the  parallel  of 
the  schism  of  the  Church  in  that  woeful 
century  of  oppression,  inquisition  and 
political  upheaval,  and  the  conditions  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today  when  the 
whole  world  fights  for  or  against  right 
and  justice.  This  is  a  vivid  narrative  and 
presentation  of  the  picturesque  figure  of 
Vincent  as  he  traverses  the  country  on 
foot,  followed  by  his  incredible  flag¬ 
ellants,  performing  untold  miracles  at¬ 
tested  by  innumerable  eye-witnesses;  his 
conferences  with  government  or  Church 
dignitaries;  his  profound  desire  for  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  Church  and  unification  of 
the  parties  of  each  nation;  his  preaching 
from  cathedral  pulpit  or  cross-road;  his 
struggle  for  the  complete  correlation  be¬ 
tween  practical,  useful  life  and  religious 
practice  and  belief;  his  final  death  and 
canonization. — J.  M.  A. 
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*  Ren^  Cosset.  Le  coup  d’ Alger. 

Montr^l.  La  Revue  Moderne.  1944. 
373  pages.  $2.00. — What  do  you  really 
know  about  the  build-up  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  8, 1942,  African  landing?  Americans 
in  general  know  decidedly  too  litde.  A 
French  woman  journalist  who  worked 
for  the  American  Bureau  of  Psycholog¬ 
ical  Warfare  enlightens  us  in  a  challenge 
to  the  purveyors  of  our  doctrines  and 
diplomacy  outre-mer  in  a  book  every  in¬ 
cipient  diplomat  or  government  agent 
abroad  should  read  and  ponder.  In  apt 
and  succinct  expression  and  with  a  rare 
gift  of  corralling  intricacies  of  intrigue 
with  a  lasso  not  devoid  of  appropriate 
sting,  Mme  Cosset  views  de  prh,  sorts 
and  analyzes  the  myriad  facts  that  im¬ 
mediately  precede  and  accompany  the 
Allied  landings  in  Africa.  Her  report  is 
cast  in  the  vigorous  and  sparkling  style 
of  an  ultra-modern  journalist.  Her  facts 
arc  well  documented  and  interest  is  sus¬ 
tained.  Conclusions  belong  to  the  read¬ 
er.  Though  her  husband  left  Algiers  to 
join  de  CauUc  in  London,  where  she 
has  now  joined  him,  the  unswerving 
impartiality  of  her  reporting  is  a  credit 
to  all  journalism.  Few  writers  of  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  developments  arc  able 
to  give  every  devil  his  due  and  not  to 
condone  errors  in  allies’  behavior,  but  in 
this  book  we  envisage  the  good  and  the 
bad,  the  correctness  and  the  misbehavior 
in  a  dramatic,  living  story  of  Darlan, 
P^tain,  Ciraud,  de  Caullc,  the  royalists, 
the  collaborationists,  the  American 
agents,  the  average  Algerian,  the  native, 
the  ubiquitous  and  marvelously  well  in¬ 
formed  American  newspaper  men. — 
/.  M.  A. 

K  C.  F.  Ramuz.  Adieu  ^  beaucoup  de 
personnes.  Lausanne.  H.  L.  Mermod. 
1941.  18  pages,  large  octavo,  Holland 
paper.  Limited,  numbered  edition. — 
This  big  “note-book,”  reproducing  the 
author’s  own  handwriting,  is  enriched 
with  pencil  drawings  by  Ren^  Abcr- 
jonois.  A  lovely,  joy^  thing  to  handle, 
but  the  text  is  serious.  Ramuz  describes 
the  small  and  simple  folk  of  his  native 
canton,  their  old-fashioned  attire  and 


views,  their  inability  to  adapt  themselves 
completely  to  the  ways  of  the  big  centers. 
He  deplores  the  death  or  departure  to 
foreign  parts  of  friends  and  dear  ones 
who  have  shared  many  years  of  his  life: 
a  young  servant,  a  schoolmate,  a  peasant, 
a  country  woman.  His  memories  breathe 
nostalgia  for  days  gone  by  and  regret 
for  friendships  ended  by  death — ^and 
even  more  tragically,  by  differences  and 
misunderstandings. — Use  Cohnen.  Lon¬ 
don. 

*  Rachel  Bcspaloff.  De  Vlliade.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1943.  93  pages. — 

The  author  sets  out  to  write  a  pleasant, 
unpretentious  appreciation  of  certain 
figures  in  the  Iliad — Hector,  Thetis, 
Achilles,  and  Helen — but  before  the 
book  ends  she  has  turned  instead  to  a 
not  entirely  convincing  comparison  of 
Homer  and  Tolstoi,  of  Troy  and  the 
Moscow  of  War  and  Peace,  with  an  at¬ 
tempt  in  the  last  chapter  to  draw  what 
she  regards  as  certain  parallels  in  thought 
and  religious  feeling  between  Homer’s 
Iliad  and  the  Bible.  It  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  firm  basis  of  comparison  between 
such  different  world  views  as  those  of 
the  Christian  Tolstoi  and  the  pagan 
Homer;  moreover,  several  statements  of 
the  author  do  not  conduce  toward  be¬ 
lief  in  her  thesis.  For  example,  I  do  not 
think  that  Priam  dominates  the  Iliad, 
nor  is  the  Iliad  in  any  sense  a  sacred  text 
like  the  Bible.  Elsewhere,  profimdity  is 
not  always  tempered  with  clarity,  even  in 
French.  Perhaps  the  author  has  been 
charmed  into  what  is  a  current  bad  fash¬ 
ion  in  modern  criticism:  vague  wordy 
assertions,  bordering  on  mysticism  and 
probably  inspired  by  Nietzsche  or 
Kierkegaard,  expressing  an  intensely 
private  view  of  the  world’s  masterpieces 
with  which  most  readers  cannot  sympa¬ 
thize  even  when  they  can  understand 
them. — L.  R.  Und.  University  of  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

*  Robert  Charbonneau.  Connaissance 
du  personnage.  Montr^l.  Editions 

de  I’Arbre.  1944.  195  pages. — ^Essays 
printed  in  La  Relive  and  La  Nouvelle 
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Relive,  1934  to  1944,  concerning  exposi¬ 
tion  and  development  of  characters  in 
novels  and  plays,  with  particular  empha¬ 
sis  on  Bernanos,  Dostoievski,  Mauriac, 
Duhamel,  Romains,  Claudel,  Ibsen, 
Bernstein.  Charbonneau  casts  a  keen  eye 
on  world  literature  as  a  manifestation  of 
man’s  moral  status  and  progress. 
Though  one  may  not  always  agree  with 
the  Catholic  interpretations,  the  criti¬ 
cisms  are  often  apt  and  full  of  insight, 
and  are  couched  in  a  clear  and  positive 
style. — J.  M.  A. 

^  Stephane  Mallarm^.  L’art  pour  tous 
(Aurora  II).  Aurora,  New  York. 
Wells  College  Press.  1943.  10  pages. 
11.50. — The  aesthetic  monologues  with 
which  Mallarm^  charmed  and  influ¬ 
enced  so  many  younger  poets  were  never 
written  down.  His  book  Divagations 
(1897)  contains  some  of  his  magnificent¬ 
ly  obscure  suggestions.  And  once,  only 
once,  Mallarm^  wrote  clearly,  in  a  pro- 
grammatical  article,  about  his  poetic 
aims.  This  article,  I/Art  pour  tous,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  poet’s  twentieth  year,  appeared 
in  1862,  in  the  periodical  t Artiste.  In  it 
Mallarm6  demands  that  poetry,  like 
music  or  the  other  arts,  be  given  its 
sacred  place,  as  a  definite  mitier  that 
would  exclude  profanation.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  he  revives  the  old  dream  that 
since  ancient  times  has  tempted  the  poets, 
the  dream  of  a  special,  hieroglyphic 
language,  intelligible  .only  to  the  few. 
Thus  this  early  article  already  anticipates 
the  ideas  and  ideals  that  moved  Mal- 
larm^  all  his  life.  The  main  difference 
between  his  ea/iier  and  his  later  manner 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  this  paper  his  dis¬ 
dain  of  the  public  is  evident,  whereas  he 
was  less  outspoken  about  it  later. 
Strangely  enough,  this  important  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  poet’s  was  as  good  as  un¬ 
known  until  now.  Thibaudet  did  not 
know  it,  Kurt  Wais  knew  of  it  but  could 
not  find  it.  Now  it  is  available  in  this 
carefully  printed  publication  of  the 
Aurora  series,  edited  by  Herbert  Steiner. 
— Werner  Vordtriede.  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity. 


K  Albert  J.  Salvan.  Zola  aux  Etats- 
Unis.  Providence.  Brown  University. 
1943.  218  pages.  $2.00. — The  scope  and 
thoroughness  of  research  evident  in  this 
well  written  monograph  are  impressive. 
Professor  Salvan  has  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
jecting  a  very  clear  picture  of  the  literary 
status  of  Emile  Zola  in  the  United  States 
from  the  time  of  his  introduction  here  in 
1878.  The  earlier  English  translations 
of  his  works  by  Mary  Neal  Sherwood 
were  far  from  adequate,  owing  partly  to 
her  insufficient  knowledge  of  French, 
which  led  her  to  abridge  the  text  by 
half,  and  partly  to  a  ladylike  reticence 
that  sprinkled  rose  water  on  a  he-man 
vocabulary.  (Although  E.  A.  Vizetelly 
became  Zola’s  official  and  competent 
translator  in  1884,  he  advised  reading 
him  in  the  original  French  whenever 
possible.) 

From  1880  to  1886,  Zola  was  the  best- 
known  and  most-discussed  French 
writer  in  America.  As  M.  Salvan  points 
out,  the  head  of  the  French  school  of  nat¬ 
uralism  has  the  permanent  quality  of 
inspiring  controversy.  In  subsequent 
years,  visiting  French  critics,  as  well  as 
most  literary  magazines  here,  were 
rough  with  him  as  a  rule,  while  among 
his  American  apologists,  William  Dean 
Howells  and  Thomas  Davidson  were 
outstanding.  In  spite  of  his  seeming  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  work  of  Stephen  Crane 
and  Theodore  Dreiser,  both  writers  long 
denied  ever  having  read  him.  Only 
Frank  Norris  unreservedly  professed 
himself  his  disciple.  H.  L.  Mencken, 
James  Huneker  and  Ernest  Boyd 
damned  him  with  faint  praise,  but  well- 
documented  biographies  by  E.  A.  Vize¬ 
telly  and  Matthew  Josephson  were 
wholly  sympathetic. 

Today,  some  of  the  realistic  American 
writers  often  surpass  Zola  in  audacity, 
while  their  literary  technique  is  more 
flexible.  None  the  less,  the  French  mas¬ 
ter  still  finds  favor  with  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  if  the  sales  of  a  fairly  recent  pocket 
edition  of  “Nana”  are  an  indication. 
(Could  the  reason  for  this  interest  be 
that  “tout  homme  a  dans  le  coeur  tm 
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cochon  qui  sommcillc”?). — Germaine 
A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Jean-Richard  Bloch.  Toulon.  Chro- 

nique  franfoise  en  trots  ipoques: 
1942-1943.  Moscou.  Editions  cn  Lan¬ 
guages  Etrang^res.  1944.  151  pages. — 
The  vigorous  polygraph  Jean-Richard 
Bloch  has  built  a  patriotic  melodrama  on 
the  scutding  of  the  French  fleet  at 
Toulon  on  November  27,  1942.  Swarm¬ 
ing  with  cruel  Prussian  leaders,  beasdy 
German  soldiery,  daundess,  phrase¬ 
making  French  patriots,  devilish  traitors, 
sinuous  spies,  the  play  is  less  verbose 
but  not  less  edifying  than  the  romandc 
dramas  that  us<^  to  thrill  our  grand¬ 
fathers.  Written  in  Russia  by  an  ardent 
Russophile,  it  has  a  distinct  '‘proletarian” 
feel,  and  its  and-Vichy  thrusts  seem 
aimed  particularly  at  the  pathetic  old 
Head  of  the  State.  In  spite  of  its  elab¬ 
orate  structure  the  play  reads  easily,  and 
there  are  clever  jabs  in  it  that  are  good 
theater,  like  the  experience  of  the  Italian 
naval  officer  who  falls  into  the  hands  of 
stern  French  irregulars.  Remember, 
pleads  poor  Polverelli,  that  we  Italians 
have  always  been  different  from  the 
heardess  Nazis.  True,  says  the  French 
leader.  Take  Admiral  Polverelli  away 
from  the  German  prisoners  and  shoot 
him  in  the  back. — ^Isn’t  the  mysterious 
Vichy  police  inspector  who  solves  his 
problem  by  suicide,  a  conscious  calquage 
of  Victor  Hugo’s  Javert.? — R.  T.  H. 

Pierre  Emmanuel.  La  colombe. 

Avant-propos  de  Pierre  Jean  Jouve. 
Fribourg,  Switzerland.  Editions  de  la 
librairie  de  I’Universit^.  1942.  37  pages, 
quarto.  Limited,  numbered  edition. — 
Here  is  another  example  of  how  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  book  may  be  made  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  contents.  The  dark 
creme  color  of  the  Ingres  paper  gives  it 
an  effect  like  ancient  vellum.  The  type, 
a  medium  antiqua  with  dark  pink 
initials  for  the  chapter  headings,  is  strik¬ 
ingly  tasteful  and  charming.  The  cover 
is  of  the  same  color,  and  the  tide  is  print¬ 
ed  in  white  capitals. 

Jouve’s  introduction  to  these  poems  is 


as  important  as  the  poems  themselves. 
He  finds  that  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
contemporary  French  poetry  is  discour¬ 
agement  and  suffering.  But  the  soul  of 
the  nation  can  free  itself  in  poetry,  and 
the  national  disaster  has  deepen^  the 
need  for  this  form  of  literary  expression 
which  has  been  gaining  in  importance 
since  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Emmanuel’s  poems  urge  mankind, 
though  shaken  by  the  horrors  of  war¬ 
fare,  servitude,  invasion,  persecution  and 
atrocities  of  every  description,  to  think 
in  terms  of  constructive  ^auty  for  a  fu¬ 
ture  worthy  of  man.  This  one  contem¬ 
porary  poet,  at  least,  is  a  prophet  of  hope 
who  sees  visions  of  coming  peace.  Tra¬ 
ditional  in  rhyme  and  rhythm,  there  is 
a  rich  eloquence  in  his  verses  which  is 
uniquely  charming. — Use  Cohnen.  Lon¬ 
don. 

*  Ivan  Goll.  Lucifer  vieillissant.  Paris. 
R.  A.  Correa.  1933.  (Montr^.  Edi¬ 
tions  Varictes.  1944).  138  pages.  $1.00. — 
Ivan  Goll  is  a  genuine  and  delicate  poet 
in  the  modern  vein:  melancholy,  ironical, 
fantastic.  His  art  is  “a  conscious  game 
on  the  borderland  of  reality,  dream  and 
madness.”  This  “Aging  Lucifer”  is 
called  a  novel;  and  there  are  a  few  novel- 
istic  episodes,  including  a  gratuitious 
murder,  a  “pure”  murder,  in  the  spirit 
of  Les  caves  du  Vatican.  But  it  is  above 
all  a  lyric,  despairing  meditation  on  the 
death  of  Europe — ^note  the  date  1933. 
The  most  striking  symbol  is  the  Eurococ¬ 
cus,  a  bacillus  which  cats  up  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  buildings,  institutions  and  men, 
until  they  arc  but  painted  hollowness. 
Quite  true:  not  of  the  reactionary,  and 
not  of  the  revolutionary  elements,  the 
past  and  the  future,  both  determined  and 
vigorous — but  true  of  those  who  floated 
on  an  evanescent  present,  the  Sun  Also 
Rises  generation,  those  who  refused  to 
choose,  those  who  tried  to  get  drunk  in 
No  Man’s  Land. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

*  Roger  Lemelin.  Au  pied  de  la  pente 
douce.  Montr^l.  I’Arbrc.  1944.  332 
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pages. — An  interesting  double  triangle 
of  young  love  in  a  Quebec  setting. 
Quirks  of  character,  sometimes  present¬ 
ed  with  almost  Balzacian  skill,  are  de¬ 
veloped  partly  through  description  but 
often  merely  through  reaction  to  situa¬ 
tions.  The  gentle  irony  of  the  book  and 
its  youthful  zest  add  a  stimulating  flavor 
to  the  story  and  mitigate  the  repellent 
coarseness  of  some  of  the  characters. — 
R.  Tyson  Wyci^pff.  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Magali.  U n  baiser  sur  la  route.  Paris. 

Tallandier.  1932  (Montreal.  Pony. 
1944).  255  pages.  $1.25. — An  entertain¬ 
ing,  romantic  novel  of  freshness  and 
youth  pitted  against  the  disastrous  days 
and  nights  of  the  flight  of  the  French 
toward  hoped-for  security  in  the  south. 
A  young  war  worker  flees  south  with 
three  small  charges  in  an  old  battered 
car  and  finds  haven  in  a  very  small  com¬ 
munity  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  she  also 
finds  (and  eventually  becomes  a  part  of) 
the  family  of  one  of  the  refugee  children 
entrusted  to  her  care.  Good  presentation 
of  characters  and  casual  episodes. — 
/.  M.  A. 

*  Marcelle  Michelin.  Les  riches  heures. 

Au  temps  de  Jehanne  Dare  et  de 
Louys  XI.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  146 
pages.  $1.50. — This  cosmopolitan  young 
lady — ^Franc  Comtoise,  Argentine,  New 
Yorker  and  Canadian — is  fascinated 
with  the  XVth,  not  “greatest”  but  most 
dramatically  contrasted  of  centuries,  the 
time  of  Louis  XI  and  Villon,  the  setting 
of  Quentin  Durward  and  Notre  Dame. 
She  tries  her  hand  at  illuminations,  in 
the  style  of  the  elaborate  missals  of  the 
age.  Her  stories,  simple  in  plot,  are  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  romantic  profusion  of  archaic 
terms:  aubere,  doloire,  aquamaniles, 
imaux  champlevis,  nacaires.  The  style  is 
not  a  consistent  pastiche:  but  the  mod¬ 
ern  bits  are  so  well  done  that  they  do  not 
clash  with  the  antiquarian  background. 
Marcelle  Michelin  is  highly  gifted.  These 
are  but  trills  and  arpeggios,  but  they  re¬ 
veal  a  young  master. — Albert  Guirard. 
Stanford  University. 


*  Les  oeuvres  nouvelles,  Vol.  III.  New 
York.  Editions  de  la  Maison  Fran- 
9aise.  322  pages. — Nomentanus  le  ri- 
fugi6,  by  Jules  Romains,  45  pages.  An 
Abbot  Bees  from  Ravenna,  devastated  by 
the  Goths,  to  seek  refuge  at  Jabre,  a  small 
monastery  in  Provence,  which  so  far  has 
escaped  the  scourge.  He  is  a  broken  man: 
his  faith  has  been  engulfed  with  the 
civilization  he  knew  and  enjoyed.  His 
one  desire  is  to  drink  like  a  longshore¬ 
man  at  Ostia  and  sink  into  heavy  sleep. 
Probably  the  psychology  of  Romains’ 
friend,  Stefan  Zweig.  Told  with  delicate 
strength.  Reminds  us  of  Gallio  and  The 
Procurator  of  Judaea. 

Jours  de  soleil  en  France,  by  Raissa 
Maritain,  27  pages.  More  chronicles  of 
“great  friendships,”  by  Jacques  Mari- 
tain’s  Russian  wife  (converted  and 
assimilated).  ChieBy  about  the  painter 
Georges  Rouault.  The  bond  between 
them  was  the  master  and  godfather  of 
the  Maritains,  L^n  Bloy  (of  Cochons- 
sur-Marne).  Also:  the  musician  Eric 
Leslie  Satie.  Intellectually,  artistically, 
the  1900-1940  period  was  one  of  the 
most  active  in  French  history.  In  spite 
of  lamentable  politics.  Because  the 
French  Republic,  with  all  her  faults,  al¬ 
lowed  the  utmost  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression. 

U6pop6e  de  Bir  Hal(im,  rich  vicu,  by 
Jean  Pierre  Bernard,  60  pages.  Detailed 
narrative  of  a  glorious  episode  which, 
for  the  French,  marked  the  beginning 
of  full  recovery.  The  commanding  of¬ 
ficer,  Koenig,  is  now  head  of  the  Forces 
Intcrieures  Fran^aises. 

La  Case  de  Damballah,  Roman 
Hai'tien,  by  Potion  Savain,  179  pages. 
Poverty  and  superstition  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  regions  ( mornes)  of  Haiti.  Colorful, 
convincing.  Gives  the  impression  that 
Haitians  are  more  African  than  Ameri¬ 
can  or  French:  an  interesting  but  partial 
view  of  the  negro  Republic.  The  Hai¬ 
tians  I  have  met  lived  on  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  plane.  The  transition  from  quasi¬ 
standard  French  to  patois  criole  is  at 
times  disconcerting. — Albert  Guirard. 
Stanford  University. 
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*  Gontran  dc  Poncins.  Jean  Menadieu. 

New  York.  Brentano.  1944.  322 

pages.  $2.00. — This  book  just  appeared 
in  English  as  Home  is  the  Hunter.  It  is  a 
nostalgic  novel  written  by  a  globe-trotter 
to  evoke  the  eternal  heart  of  France.  The 
plot  is  slight:  all  the  traditions  of  the 
past  are  embodied  to  symbolize  self- 
abnegation  and  fidelity  to  a  magnificent 
ideal.  An  old  servant  returns  to  the 
chateau  which  has  always  held  him, 
body  and  soul.  “Pour  Jean  les  choses 
^ient  ce  qu’elles  ^ient.  Sa  mission 
avait  de  les  garder  vivantes;  il  s’y 
6tait  appliqu^  de  toutes  ses  forces,  sans 
r^fl^hir.”  A  hostile  critic  may  see  in  the 
story  only  “the  abandonment  of  all  ideals 
of  democracy  and  progress”  and  in  the 
hero  “the  finest  fruit  of  decadent  feudal 
tradition.”  But  such  an  interpretation  is 
a  terrible  indictment  of  our  rampant  in¬ 
dividualism,  of  which  the  results  are 
devastating  Europe  today.  Vigny  once 
sought  to  arouse  his  countrymen  by  his 
portrayal  of  the  Grandeur  and  Servitude 
of  military  life:  today  Poncins  sees  the 
salvation  of  his  nation  in  the  devoted 
heroism  of  the  humblest,  which  he  por¬ 
trays  in  equally  stirring  prose. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

*  C.  F.  Ramuz,  Editor.  **PoHie” 

(Anthology).  Lausanne.  Guide  du 

Livre.  1942.  Two  volumes,  334  and  447 
pages.  Limited,  numbered  edition. — Our 
indebtedness  to  the  Swiss  publishers  is 
great.  Throughout  this  war  they  have 
watched  over  the  continuity  of  European 
culture.  Some  Swiss  publishers  who  were 
formerly  established  in  Paris  have  set 
up  their  presses  at  home  and  continue 
the  fine  work  begun  in  the  adopted 
country.  Thus  Albert  Skira,  now  in 
Geneva,  once  again  delights  his  many 
admirers  with  Les  trisors  de  la  peinture 
franfoise  and  promises  a  similar  edition 
of  Les  trisors  de  la  litUrature  franfoise, 
medieval  and  classical.  And  the  Editions 
dc  la  Librairie  dc  I’Univcrsit^  dc  Fri¬ 
bourg,  Ides  et  Calendes  in  Ncuchatel, 
H.  L.  Mermod  in  Lausanne,  and  the 
Editions  de  la  Baconniere  in  Ncuchatel, 
arc  also  issuing  de  luxe  editions.  But  the 


most  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  the 
wealth  and  variety  of  editions  of  French 
poetry,  both  contemporary  and  classical. 

The  two  volumes  of  PoSsie  are  artis¬ 
tically  and  substantially  made.  The  print¬ 
ing  was  done  by  the  Albert  Kundig 
presses  in  Geneva,  the  half-vellum  bind¬ 
ing  by  Blanchod  of  Lausanne.  The  intro¬ 
duction,  by  the  editor,  the  well-known 
writer  C.  F.  Ramuz,  dwells  on  the  need 
and  urge  of  our  time  to  escape  from  the 
ugly  realities  of  everyday  life  to  a 
“refuge”  which  is  more  than  joy,  other 
than  relief,  which  is  perhaps  simply 
light. 

The  collection  is  representative,  al¬ 
though  the  editor  expresses  regret  that 
he  was  not  able  to  draw  from  foreign 
libraries.  It  covers  ground  from  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  to  the  twentieth,  and  in¬ 
cludes  all  forms,  from  the  simplest 
prayers  to  the  subtle  product  of  a  Paul 
Valery.  The  value  of  the  anthology  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  inclusion  of  some  frag¬ 
ments  from  the  Huguenot  poets,  written 
while  in  exile  in  Geneva,  many  of  them 
completely  unknown  outside  Switzer¬ 
land.  There  arc  some  poems  by  French 
Swiss  and  several  by  Belgians. — Use 
Cohnen.  London. 

*  Pius  Servien.  Orient.  Paul  Valery. 

Le  cos  Servien.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
(MontTwl.  Vari^t^s.  1943).  99  pages. — 
This  small  book  of  poetry  lives  complete¬ 
ly  up  to  its  title.  The  spirit  of  the  Millc- 
ct-unc-nuits  pervades  it.  It  is  sensuous, 
voluptuous,  tender,  full  of  love  under 
moons  and  stars  scientifically  and 
astronomically  named.  When  the  author 
swoons  in  the  arms  of  some  exotic  beauty 
he  tells  you  that  it  was  cither  under  the 
branches  of  a  eucalyptus  or  under  the 
swaying  leaves  of  a  palm-tree  and  you 
almost  expect  him  to  tell  you  the  Latin 
name  of  this  species  of  flora.  Strong  emo¬ 
tions  are  expressed  with  almost  scientific 
clarity  in  flawless  musical  rythm,  so 
flawless  that  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of 
their  language  some  stanzas  are  quite 
boring  and  one  longs  for  the  lawlessness 
of  a  Joyce  or  a  Cummings.  In  his  bril¬ 
liant  and  philosophical  post  scriptum,  Le 
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cas  Servien,  Paul  Valery  gives  us  the  ex¬ 
planation  for  our  mixed  emotions  and 
he  clarifies  psychologically  this  interest¬ 
ing  “case.”  He  tells  us  that  M.  Servien  is 
a  mathematician  and  geometrist,  that  he 
has  written  analyses  of  the  difference 
between  scientific  and  lyrical  language, 
of  the  importance  and  the  inner  mean¬ 
ing  of  rhyme  and  rythm,  and  that  he 
has  lately  published  an  essay  on  the  true 
principles  underlying  the  Calculation  of 
Probabilities.  VoiW — Arnold  Ronne- 
becl(.  Denver,  Colorado. 

*  Agueded.  Revue  des  lettres  fran- 
^aises  au  Maroc.  Nos.  3-4.  Hommage 
h  la  France  des  icrivains  anglais  con¬ 
tent  porains.  Num^ro  special,  compost 
par  Ignace  Legrand.  Rabat.  1943.  150 
pages.  6/6. — In  war  time,  when  litera¬ 
ture  is  so  generally  tainted  with  propa¬ 
ganda,  publications  which  tend  to  clear 
up  misconceptions  are  particularly  wel¬ 
come.  In  the  course  of  the  past  four  years 
there  have  been  several  periodicals  in 
North  Africa  whose  influence  and  im¬ 
portance  have  been  increased  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  scarcity  of  French  books  and  the 
gagging  of  the  mother  country.  They 
have  published  good  prose,  good  criti¬ 
cism,  and  they  have  made  of  good  poetry 
the  most  effective  and  subtle  instrument 
of  the  recovery  of  French  pride  and 
energy,  and  have  thus  maintained  and 
defended  the  French  tongue  in  its  dark¬ 
est  hour.  Four  were  launched  in  Algiers: 
Revue  d’ Alger,  La  Nef,  V Arche  and 
Renaissance.  Now  we  have  Aguedal, 
from  Rabat. 

In  this  special  number,  fohn  Masefield 
expresses  his  admiration  for  the  body  of 
French  literature.  T.  S.  Eliot  declares 
that  we  must  bring  back  to  mankind  the 
valid  ambitions  of  life  other  than  politics 
and  the  struggle  for  power,  and  that  one 
of  the  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  task  is  the  literary  periodical.  Ray¬ 
mond  Mortimer,  literary  editor  of  the 
New  Statesman  and  Nation,  recalls  the 
Paris  in  which  he  grew  up  and  the  Paris 
which  he  has  learned  to  know  through 
extensive  reading.  Captain  B.  H.  Liddell 
Hart  pays  tribute  to  Ae  service  Gallieni 


rendered  his  country.  Michael  Sadleir 
writes  of  the  marvelous  material  re¬ 
sources  of  the  French  provinces. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  this  issue 
is  improved  understanding  between  two 
nations.  Writes  the  editor:  “Voilii  ce  qui 
importerait  plus  que  les  belles  paroles 
d’un  petit  groupe:  il  faut  que  le  peuple 
de  France  et  le  peuple  anglais  se  com- 
prennent.” — Use  Cohnen.  London. 

^  Berthelot  Brunet.  Chacun  sa  vie. 

Montreal.  Excelsior.  1942. 166  pages. 
fl.OO. — In  Notes  pour  une  preface 
Brunet  warns  the  reader  that  he  writes 
en  vrac,  which  is  undeniably  true.  He 
brings  to  bear  on  various  subjects,  and 
at  random,  all  the  wide  reading  of  his 
career,  with  references  to  every  kind  of 
author,  religion  and  creed,  not  hesitat¬ 
ing  to  use  slang,  vulgar  words,  elliptical 
sentences,  rhetorical  questions  and  all 
the  trappings  of  cleverness  at  his  facile 
command.  But  he  gets  down  to  the  real 
business  in  hand  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
polemic  volume  with  short  chapters  ex¬ 
horting  the  wicked  and  backsliders  to 
mend  their  ways,  lauding  the  efficacy  of 
true  prayer;  castigating  the  fifth  col¬ 
umnists  within  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
malign  influence  of  certain  writers  and 
the  present  world  disorder  which  should 
point  the  way  to  a  more  charitable  and 
mondial  concept  of  the  necessity  of  true 
religion  in  this  tormented  world. — 
/.  M.  A. 

*  Alain  Gerbault.  Isles  de  heauti.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  n.d.  (Montreal.  Pony). 
231  pages. — Gerbault  is  the  French 
traveler  who  made  a  spectacular  tour  of 
the  world  in  a  small  sailboat  and  re¬ 
turned  home  to  purchase  and  equip  a 
new  boat,  the  Alain-Gerbault,  in  which 
he  sailed  alone  around  the  world,  writ¬ 
ing  en  route  a  very  personal  and  at  times 
interesting  account  of  his  log  and  his 
contaa  with  the  peoples  of  the  various 
ports  and  islands  that  he  visited.  He 
finds  for  a  second  time  friends  who  re¬ 
member  him  with  kindness  and  who, 
with  ovations,  acclaim  his  return  after 
a  period  of  seven  years.  A  little  verbose 
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and  egotistical  on  the  personal  side,  too 
detail^  on  the  interminable  maneuver¬ 
ing  of  his  tiny  boat,  charming  in  its  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  tropics  and  the  color¬ 
ful,  placid,  happy  life  of  his  island 
friends. — J.  M.  A. 


.  .  Thus  ail  the  magnificence  of 
Nietzsche,  who  was  incapable  of  philos¬ 


ophy  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  incapable  of  conceiving  a 
consistent  philosophical  system,  is  seen 
as  the  unwholesome  and  perverse  emana¬ 
tion  of  physical  pain,  manifesting  itself 
in  the  type  of  reaction  which  incurable 
suffering  always  produces  in  a  human 
being.  Hitler’s  reaction  to  this  same 
physical  suffering  set  the  world  on  hre.” 
— J.  A.  Osorio  Lizarazo,  in  Revista  de 
las  Indias,  No.  65,  1944. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Bool(s  in  Spanish,  see  “Head-Liners”) 


^  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Madison.  El 
Federalista.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Econdmica.  1943.  446  pages. — Be¬ 
lieving  that  one  cannot  understand  the 
North  American  system  of  government 
without  an  acquaintance  with  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  Papers,  El  Colegio  de  Mexico, 
through  its  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmi- 
ca,  has  published  a  translation  by  Gus¬ 
tavo  R.  Velasco  under  the  editorship  of 
Manuel  Pedroso. 

A  twenty  page  prol(^  by  Prof.  Velasco 
explains  the  importance  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  and  provides  as  background  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1789  and  a  study  of  the  77  ex¬ 
planatory  articles  appearing  between 
October  1787  and  the  following  May.  He 
also  offers  an  enlightening  comparison 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin 
American  methods  of  forming  consti¬ 
tutions. 

The  translator  consulted  the  first 
Spanish  translation  of  1869  and  the  one 
of  1887,  but  this  attractively  printed  book 
with  double  columns  on  each  page  is  a 
new  translation  equipped  with  four 
pages  of  notes  and — mirabile  dictu — 
twelve  pages  of  analytical  index,  besides 
a  general  index  which  summarizes  each 
of  the  85  papers.— IF.  K.  /. 


*  Renato  de  Mendon9a.  El  Brasil  en  la 
America  Latina.  Mdxico.  Colegio  de 
Mexico.  1944.  39  pages. — Augustin 
Ydnez.  El  contenido  social  de  la  litera- 
tura  iberoamericana.  Mexico.  Colegio  dc 
Mexico.  1944.  47  pages. — ^Numbers  13 
and  14  of  the  series  called  Jornadas,  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  or  bi-weekly  by  the 
Colegio  de  Mexico,  dealing  with  Mexi¬ 
can  or  Latin  American  life  and  culture. 
In  the  former  we  are  told  that  Brazil, 
both  as  empire  and  republic,  has  been 
the  most  democratic  country  of  South 
America.  A  traditional  friend  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  destined  to  serve  as 
a  connecting  link  between  this  country 
and  the  Southern  continent,  interpreting 
to  the  powers  of  both  continents  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  each,  and  in  this  way  bringing 
about  amicable  relations.  The  latter  part 
of  the  essay  is  concerned  with  progress 
under  the  Vargas  regime. 

The  author  of  the  second  paper  finds 
running  through  the  literature  of  all 
the  Latin  American  countries  a  com¬ 
mon  factor,  namely  the  realization  of  the 
problem  of  the  Indian,  and  the  difficulty 
of  blending  his  culture  with  the  Span¬ 
ish.  There  is,  therefore,  a  resultant  cur¬ 
rent  of  sadness  and  even  frustration  in 
the  works  of  most  Latin  American 
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authors.  A  great  part  of  the  literature 
which  deals  with  the  American  scene, 
continues  the  author,  is  written  from  a 
standpoint  antagonistic  to  the  aborigines. 
For,  he  says,  the  Mexican  or  criollo  of 
other  Latin  American  countries,  who  is 
of  pure  Spanish  descent,  looks  down  on 
the  mestizo,  while  the  latter  scorns  the 
Indian  and  prides  himself  on  his  par¬ 
tially  white  blood.  Altogether  the  essay 
gives  one  food  for  thought,  although  all 
will  not  agree  with  the  ideas  advanced. 
— Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

Ulpiano  Vega  Cobiellas.  Nuestra 

America  y  la  evplucidn  de  Cuba.  La 
Habana.  Cultural.  1944. 375  pages. — An 
oudine  history  of  the  Latin-American  re¬ 
publics,  beginning  just  before  the  move¬ 
ment  for  independence  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  author 
traces  the  activities  of  some  of  the  early 
patriots,  like  Miranda,  and  takes  up  the 
story  of  the  struggle  for  independence. 
His  special  interest,  however,  centers  in 
his  native  Cuba.  He  writes  in  some  de¬ 
tail  about  the  patriot  leaders  there,  from 
Francisco  de  Arango  to  Marti.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  liberation  of  the  island,  and  the 
role  played  therein  by  the  United  States, 
he  voices  some  bitterness  about  what 
he  considers  the  desire  of  this  country  to 
exploit  Cuba  for  its  own  selfish  interest. 
This  docs  not  prevent  him,  however, 
from  giving  full  credit  to  General  Wood 
and  his  administration  for  his  fine  job 
of  sanitation  and  for  various  social  re¬ 
forms.  He  has  praise  for  the  present  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cuba,  and  secs  a  prosperous 
future  for  the  country  if  the  present  pro¬ 
gressive  policies  arc  carried  out.  Of  Ful- 
gcncio  Batista  he  speaks  with  high  ap¬ 
proval,  considers  him  a  statesman  able 
to  direct  the  internal  destinies  of  Cuba, 
while  at  the  same  time  creating  in  the 
held  of  internacional  diplomacy  a  con- 
hdcncc  which  has  already  paid  dividends 
in  foreign  relations.  A  chapter  has  been 
added  giving  statistics  about  the  repub¬ 
lics  of  Latin-America,  such  as  popula¬ 
tion,  exports,  imports,  etc.  This  book  is 
very  readable,  and  contains  a  great  deal 


of  useful  information. — Calvert  J.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  JoscHna  Lcrcna  Aceveda  de  Blixen. 

Reyles.  Montevideo.  Edicion  del 
Ministerio  de  Instruccion  Publica  del 
Uruguay.  1943.  176  pages. — Here,  at 
last,  is  the  standard  book  on  the  eminent 
Uruguayan  novelist  Carlos  Reyles 
(1868-1938).  A  meaty  volume,  which 
reveals  its  author’s  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  subject.  This  is  Reyles  from 
every  angle-^c  child,  the  youth,  the 
man,  the  artist,  the  millionaire,  the 
thinker.  We  meet  him  on  his  sun-baked 
estancia;  we  meet  him  in  the  artiheial 
day  of  midnight  social  functions  in 
Paris.  We  hnd  him  investigating  Sevil¬ 
lian  psychology,  we  hnd  him  in  Buenos 
Aires,  we  hear  him  present  his  literary, 
philosophical  and  aesthetic  ideas,  we  arc 
even  given  a  hint  of  his  sentimental  ex¬ 
periences.  And  how  many  other  aspects 
of  this  fascinating  person  are  portrayed 
in  the  generous,  vivacious,  cncyclop^ic 
little  volume!  Most  important  of  all,  per¬ 
haps,  are  the  chapters  which  evaluate 
Reyles’  literary  work,  and  which  con¬ 
front  the  opinions  of  the  author  with 
those  that  come  to  us  across  time  and 
space  from  other  competent  critics.  The 
return  of  Reyles  to  the  land  which  bore 
him,  in  1929,  is  the  occasion  for  an  ex¬ 
tensive  chapter  which  records  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  his  career  during  this  period, 
without  forgetting,  for  example,  the 
“paso  cn  falso”  of  his  play  El  burrito 
enterrado.  But  it  is  not  what  we  may  call 
the  anccdotical  element  that  is  the  most 
valuable  contribution  of  this  book;  the 
author’s  chief  merit  lies  in  her  subdy 
penetrating  “psychologizing”  of  Reyles, 
as  artist  and  as  man.  To  compose  what 
is  termed  a  “novelized  biography”  of  a 
writer,  there  must  be  time,  information, 
patient  investigation,  extensive  docu¬ 
mentation.  But  for  a  spiritual  biography, 
finer  and  keener  collaborators  arc  neces¬ 
sary  if  one  is  to  penetrate  into  the  pro- 
founder  recesses  of  the  personality  to 
be  portrayed.  The  author  of  this  book 
has  met  these  conditions  beautifully. 
There  is  an  excellent  bibliography.  The 
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frontispiece  of  the  book  reproduces  the 
portrait  of  Reyles  by  the  great  Spanish 
artist  Zuloaga.—Cjtfr/dn  Figueira.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

M  Isaac  Joslin  Cox.  Desarrollo  de  la 
democracia  norteamericana.  Santi¬ 
ago.  Universidad  de  Chile.  1943.  178 
pages. — This  work  traces  the  history  of 
the  United  States  from  the  colonial  pe¬ 
riod  up  to  the  first  term  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  In  a  very  succinct  style 
it  reflects  the  efforts  of  several  decades 
devoted  to  the  subject  by  the  Professor 
Emeritus  of  History  in  Northwestern 
University.  This  survey  is  unique  not 
only  because  of  its  being  presented  in 
Spanish  but  also  because  the  author  re- 
lendessly  ignores  the  non-essential.  Sig¬ 
nificant  slogans  are  cited,  but  no  space 
is  wasted  on  anecdotes  or  on  minutiae. 
This  history  was  presented  first  as  a 
series  of  ten  lectures  before  the  Instituto 
Chileno-Norteamericano  de  Cultura; 
yet  no  trace  of  sycophancy  is  evident  any¬ 
where.  Even  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
the  “good-neighbor  policy,”  Dr.  Cox 
does  not  cater  to  the  gallery.  He  also  ad¬ 
mits  with  complete  candor  the  errors  and 
foibles  of  our  national  leaders.  The  sheer 
objectivity  of  this  manual  is  almost  dis¬ 
arming  to  the  layman.  I  should  prefer, 
nevertheless,  to  see  the  figure  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  put  on  a  higher  pedestal,  and 
contrariwise  I  should  like  to  attenuate 
the  statement  (on  page  123)  that  “en  el 
servicio  de  la  democracia  la  familia  de 
La  Follette  tiene  lugar  al  lado  de  las  de 
Adams  y  Roosevelt.”  There  are  several 
serious  misprints  on  page  17.  It  was  a 
gracious  gesture  of  the  University  of 
Chile  Press  to  print  the  tide-page  in  red, 
white,  and  blue  colors.  The  work  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  accuracy,  unity,  and 
clarity. — Raphael  Levy.  Louisiana  State 
University. 

*  Gast6n  Figueira.  Juan  Ramdn  JimS- 
nez,  poeta  de  lo  inejable.  Montevi¬ 
deo.  Alfar.  1944.  120  pages. — If,  as  is 
often  claimed,  it  takes  a  poet  to  under¬ 
stand  and  explain  a  poet,  Gast6n  Fi¬ 
gueira  is  particularly  well  qualified  for 


the  task  he  has  here  set  himself.  It 
has  been  said  of  Jimenez  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  refined  and  sensidve  poets 
in  the  Spanish  language.  As  a  youth  he 
had  the  disdnetion  of  publishing  his 
first  volume  of  verse  ( 1900)  with  a  fore¬ 
word  by  Francisco  Villacspesa,  and  he 
was  able  to  include  in  his  second  volume 
a  poem  written  for  himself  by  Ruben 
Darfo.  Rod6,  in  his  Mirador  de  Prdspero, 
says  that  the  Spanish  language  under¬ 
goes  at  the  hands  of  Jimenez  a  complete 
transfiguration:  “nunca  se  la  hizo  tan 
leve,  tan  vaporosa,  tan  alada.”  Figueira’s 
study,  although  not  exhaustive,  is  search¬ 
ing  enough  to  sadsfy  the  scholar;  it  is 
written  with  sympathedc  understanding, 
along  striedy  chronological  lines,  and 
makes  an  attempt  at  classificadon  into 
two  periods.  Profound  spirituality,  love 
of  that  solitude  which  calls  forth  crea- 
dve  effort,  and  abhorrence  of  the  com¬ 
monplace — these  are  given  as  the  per¬ 
vading  characterisdes  of  Jimenez’s  pro- 
duedon. 

A  few  addidonal  chapters  are  devoted 
to  Jimenez’s  prose  writings  (especially 
the  well-known  Plater o  y  yo)y  his  con- 
tribudons  to  periodicals  and  poetry 
anthologies,  and  his  aedvides  as  lecturer. 
In  an  appendix  we  End,  in  the  form  of 
scattered  quotations,  a  “Credo  est^dco” 
of  the  poet. — Camil  van  Hulse.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

*  Federico  Hernandez  de  Lron.  Viajes 
presidenciales;  breves  relates  de  al- 
gunas  expediciones  administrativas  del 
general  don  Jorge  Ubico,  presidente  de  la 
Republica.  Guatemala,  C.  A.  Impreso  en 
la  Tipograffa  nacional.  1940-43.  2  vol¬ 
umes.  (Publicaciones  del  Partido  liberal 
progresista.) — In  view  of  polidcal  con¬ 
ditions  in  Guatemala  it  would  not  be 
quite  accurate  to  call  this  1,200  page  ac¬ 
count  of  Gral.  Ubico’s  administrative 
travels  since  1931  a  campaign  document. 
However,  that  is  essendally  what  it  is, 
and  it  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  this 
situation.  Nevertheless,  Hernandez  de 
Lion’s  account  of  his  jeje^s  trips  through 
the  dny  but  picturesque  republic  is  color¬ 
ful  and  as  informative  as  a  political  docu- 
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ment  of  this  nature  can  be.  Rather  than 
clutter  up  the  pages  with  Ubico’s 
speeches,  Hernindez  de  L^n  gives  us 
Ubico’s  ideas  and  opinions  in  the  form 
of  off-the-record  conversation.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  political  material,  there  is  also 
descriptive  matter  of  considerable  inter¬ 
est  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
sections  of  Guatemala  other  than  the 
scat  of  government  and  Puerto  Barrios. 
The  second  volume  is  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  the  presidential  party  during 
trips  to  various  parts  of  the  republic  in 
1940-43. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

A.  Hernindez  Travicso.  Varela  y  la 

reforma  filosdfica  en  Cuba.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Con  el  autor.  1942.  128  pages. — 
The  European  enlightenment  of  the 
18th  century  timidly  entered  Spain  with 
Carlos  III  and  his  Italian  first  minister, 
Esquilachc,  the  man  who  almost  lost  his 
head  when  he  started  a  campaign  against 
conservatism  with  a  law  against  the 
Spanish  classical  hat  and  capa  (cloak). 
Then  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
the  Spanish  Colonics.  Cuba,  thanks  to 
the  talent  of  bishop  Espada,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  enlighten¬ 
ment.  Espada  crusaded  against  super¬ 
stition  and  illiteracy,  praised  scientific 
progress  and  vaccination;  and  in  order  to 
check  the  influence  of  the  reactionary 
University,  founded  the  San  Carlos 
Seminary.  One  of  the  first  products  of 
this  is  Padre  Varela,  a  student  and  later 
a  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Sem¬ 
inary.  Progressive-minded  Varela  per¬ 
sistently  attacked  the  traditional  formal¬ 
ism  in  education  by  opposing  the  in¬ 
tuitive  method  to  memorizing  and  by 
replacing  the  all-pervasive  Aristotelian 
logic  by  the  empiricism  of  Locke  and 
Condillac.  But  Varela  is  not  only  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  new  European  philosophical 
and  educational  ideals,  he  is  also  an 
original  thinker  and  a  champion  of 
Cuban  political  freedom.  The  short  se¬ 
lections  which  Hernindez  gives  in  his 
book  are  so  revealing  of  Varela’s  insight 
into  human  problems  that  they  seem  to 
justify  the  author’s  contention  that. 


thanks  to  Varela,  Cuba  provided  the 
first  spark  for  Latin  American  philos¬ 
ophy.  We  hope  that  Herndndez  will 
complete  his  service  to  Latin  American 
culture  by  preparing  an  anthology  of 
Varela’s  thought  like  the  anthologies  of 
Marti,  whose  passion  for  freedom  makes 
him  akin  to  Varela. — Manuel  Olgutn. 
University  of  California. 

*  “Delie  Rouge.”  Mis  memorias  de 
escritora.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Talleres 

Grdficos  Casa  Nacional  del  Nino.  1943. 
64  pages. — Under  her  penname,  “Delie 
Rouge,”  the  Chilean  writer  Delia  Rojas 
de  White  has  published  three  novels 
and  a  four-act  drama  which  have  had 
varying  receptions  by  the  Chilean  read¬ 
ing  public.  Her  first  novel  Helena,  writ¬ 
ten  in  1915  and  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  divorce,  appeared  first  in  1918  and  is 
about  to  be  republished.  It  became  a 
storm  center.  Her  next  book,  Los  Fra- 
casados,  roused  the  wrath  of  some  critics, 
and  her  play  Helida  had  to  wait  from 
1930  to  1942  for  a  production. 

In  order  to  give  her  daughter  some 
idea  of  the  troubles  of  a  woman  writer, 
this  author  has  published  the  first  part 
of  a  volume  completed  in  1933,  covering 
the  period  of  her  life  from  her  birth  in 
Copiapd  in  1884  through  the  production 
of  her  second  book.  A  sequel  is  prom¬ 
ised. 

Delie  Rouge  writes  pleasantly.  Some 
of  her  trials  and  feuds  are,  perhaps,  more 
interesting  to  her  daughter  than  to  the 
general  public,  but  the  little  volume 
serves  to  show  the  handicaps  imder 
which  women  worked  in  a  country  that 
prides  itself  on  its  opportunities  for 
women. — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

*  Jos^  Marti.  El  presidio  politico  en 
Cuba.  La  Habana.  Ucar,  Garcia. 

1944.  71  pages. — ^Felix  Lizaso.  Marti, 
espiritu  de  la  guerra  justa.  La  Habana. 
Coleccidn  Ensayos.  1944.  79  pages. — 
Two  little  books  in  the  long  list  lately 
printed  in  homage  to  the  great  Cuban 
patriot.  The  first  is  a  reprint  of  a  FoUeto 
by  Marti  himself  on  his  experiences  as  a 
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political  prisoner  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
in  the  quarries  near  Havana.  Seldom  will 
one  find  more  righteous  indignation  over 
an  outrage  to  humanity.  Calling  on  God 
to  put  an  end  to  the  almost  incredible 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  prisoners,  he  nevertheless  holds 
himself  in  check,  saying  he  docs  not  hate 
them,  only  pities  them  and  their  victims. 
The  author’s  mystic  viewpoint  reminds 
one  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets.  In 
Lizaso’s  essay,  Marti  is  contemplated  as 
the  “cncarnacidn  de  la  cubanidad  y  guia 
y  sosten  de  la  patria.”  Lizaso  discusses 
the  incident  mentioned  above  and  ex¬ 
presses  the  conviction  that  it  was  this  ex¬ 
perience  that  turned  Marti  inflexibly  and 
forever  to  the  service  of  his  country.  The 
Cuban  government  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  a  memorial  to 
Marti  on  the  site  of  the  old  quarries. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Francisco  Javier  Eugenio  de  Santa 
Cruz  y  Espejo.  El  nuevo  Luciano  de 
Quito.  Quito.  Ediciones  de  la  Comision 
de  Propaganda  Cultural  del  Ecuador. 
1943.  243  pages. — With  this  work  of 
Espejo,  the  Ecuadorian  Committee  for 
the  Promotion  of  Culture  inaugurates 
the  edition  of  the  Ecuadorian  classics. 
Villarrocl,  the  Colonial  poets,  Aguirre 
and  Olmcdo  will  follow  next.  The  choice 
of  Espejo  to  open  the  series  is  really  felic¬ 
itous.  Within  the  frame  of  the  literary 
and  philosophic  movement  of  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  he  represents  the 
type  of  the  relentless  reader  so  eager  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  European  cul¬ 
ture;  a  type  of  man  who  becomes  the  in¬ 
tellectual  yeast  of  the  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  As  a  mestizo,  Espejo  has  both  the 
astuteness  of  the  Indian  and  the  culture 
of  the  white  man — this  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  knew  his  Latin  better  than  any 
Spanish  priest.  His  life  is  a  thrilling 
chapter  of  the  history  of  a  time  when 
academic  and  literary  activity  reached  a 
point  never  seen  before  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  colonial  authorities  got  rid  of 
the  embarrassing  leader  by  exiling  him 
from  Ecuador.  Espejo  wanted  to  go  to 
Lima  where  he  had  friends  among  the 


editors  of  the  Mercurio  Peruano,  but  he 
stopped  in  Riobamba  where  he  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  appeal  for  justice.  Meanwhile 
he  wrote  some  explosive  satires  which 
made  his  exile  more  urgent;  he  was  sent 
to  Santa  F6  de  Bogoti.  The  official  com¬ 
munication  which  accompanied  him, 
contains  these  words:  “Liberal  ideas  are 
now  burning  not  only  Espejo’s  head  but 
the  heads  of  many  writers  and  influen¬ 
tial  persons.  I  send  him  to  Bogoti  with¬ 
out  a  trial  because  I  am  afraid  that  the 
most  outstanding  persons  might  be  in 
the  plot.”  The  remedy  proved  worse 
than  the  illness.  In  Bogoti,  Espejo  be¬ 
came  an  intimate  of  Antonio  Narino  and 
his  group,  all  readers  of  the  Encyclopedia 
and  forerunners  of  the  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  Espejo’s  pen  never  rested.  His 
Discurso,  published  in  Bogoti,  reveals 
him  as  one  of  the  best  minds  of  his  time. 
The  very  year  of  the  French  Revolution 
he  went  back  to  Quito  where  he  created 
Ecuadorian  journalism.  He  became  so 
influential  that  he  was  thrown  into  jail. 
He  left  it  only  for  the  tomb.  August© 
Arias  has  written  a  precious  book  about 
his  life,  called  El  cristal  indigena.  The 
edition  we  now  review  is  a  very  fine  one 
with  excellent  notes  by  Aurelio  Espinoza 
Polit  and  an  introduction  by  Isaac  Bar¬ 
rera,  the  well-known  author  of  the  In¬ 
troduction  to  Latin  American  Literature. 
The  collection  of  Ecuadorian  Classics 
will  be  indispensable  for  all  libraries  of 
Latin  American  literature. — Germdn 
Arciniegas.  University  of  California. 

^  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  Valle.  Mex¬ 
ico.  Ediciones  de  la  Secretaria  de 
Educacidn  Publica.  1943.  238  pages. — 
Juan  Cecilio  del  Valle  (1780-1834),  man 
of  action,  philosopher,  statesman  and 
author  of  the  Central  American  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  appears  in  this 
volume  by  his  namesake,  with  his  por¬ 
trait  outside  and  an  anthology  of  his 
ideario  inside,  treated  under  the  head¬ 
ings:  Americanista,  Social,  Politico, 
Econdmico,  Cientifico. 

Though  the  editor  in  his  lengthy  pro¬ 
logue  declares  that  Valle  created  no  sys¬ 
tem  of  politics  or  philosophy,  one  can 
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see  a  logical  development  of  his  think¬ 
ing  in  the  excerpts  from  his  voluminous 
writings.  He  kept  abreast  of  contem¬ 
porary  thought.  The  editor  speaks  of 
the  list  of  books  he  ordered  from  Lon¬ 
don  in  1826  and  those  which  Jeremy 
Bentham  sent  him  because  he  thought 
they  would  prove  interesting  to  this  well- 
read  Central  American.  But  Valle  also 
read  so  intensively  in  Spanish  and  so 
closely  copied  the  manners  of  his  pred¬ 
ecessors  that  even  his  friends  hnd  his 
style  somewhat  heavy  and  pedantic;  in 
his  oratory  he  was  decidedly  academic. 
However  his  love  for  his  native  America 
and  his  courageous  championship  of  its 
inhabitants  are  well  attested  by  this  col¬ 
lection  of  his  writings. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Jos^  Juan  Arrom.  Historia  de  la  li- 
tcratura  dramdtica  cubana.  New 
Haven.  Yale  University  Press.  1944.  132 
pages.  $2.50. — Volume  23  of  the  Yale 
Romanic  Studies  contains  a  Ph.D.  dis¬ 
sertation  by  a  Yale  professor,  covering 
theatrical  activity  in  his  native  Cuba 
from  the  earliest  mentioned,  in  1570,  to 
1942.  The  author  states  that  Cuban 
drama  owes  nothing  to  native  sources 
and  shows  how  it  parallels  Spanish  de¬ 
velopment,  and  indeed  was  largely  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Mother  Country,  till 
what  he  terms  its  “perfodo  de  floreci- 
miento  1838-1868,”  though  he  does  cite 
the  anonymous  Principe  jardinero  y 
fingido  Clorindano  of  1730  or  ’40  as  the 
first  really  native  Cuban  play.  Its  second 
flowering  has  come  since  1910,  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Arrom,  since  the  founding  of  the 
Sociedad  de  Fomento  del  Teatro  by 
Jose  Antonio  Ramos,  Max  Henriquez 
Urena,  and  Bernardo  Barros. 

He  begins  his  introduction  by  remark¬ 
ing  that  the  study  of  Cuban  dramatic 
literature  has  not  been  much  cultivated; 
but  with  the  publication  of  this  study, 
which  includes  a  bibliography  of  nearly 
a  thousand  published  plays  from  Cuba, 
originals  and  translations.  Professor  Ar¬ 
rom  has  laid  an  excellent  foundation. 

Eight  illustrations  and  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  several  play  bills  and  dodgers  add 


vividness  to  this  admirable  volume. — 
W.  K.  /. 

*  Victor  Perez  Petit.  Los  companeros 
de  Rod6:  Carlos  Martinez  Vigil. 
Montevideo.  Atlintida.  1944.  72  pages. 
— This  handsomely  printed  booklet  is 
the  first  publication  of  the  Sociedad  de 
Hombres  de  Letras  de  Uruguay.  It  is  an 
excellent  beginning.  Victor  P6rcz  Petit, 
known  as  a  writer  with  a  broad  cultural 
background  and  varied  literary  accom¬ 
plishment,  examines  here  another  dis¬ 
tinguished  Uruguayan  writer,  Carlos 
Martinez  Vigil,  who  with  P6rez  Petit 
helped  Jos6  Enrique  Rod6  to  edit  the 
Revista  Nacional,  which  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  rejuvenated  the  literary 
soul  of  Uruguay,  opening  it  to  the  new 
movements  which  were  developing  in 
Europe  and  particularly  in  France.  This 
exegesis  of  Carlos  Martinez  Vigil  is  com¬ 
posed  of  five  long  letters  which  Dr. 
Perez  Petit  wrote  to  Dr.  Martinez  Vigil 
while  the  latter  was  living  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  These  letters,*  with  their  wealth 
of  evocation,  their  keen  and  delicate 
literary  evaluations,  their  passages  of 
delightful  writing,  constitute  in  their 
totality  the  noblest  possible  eulogy  of  the 
journalist,  essayist,  philologian,  man  of 
vast  culture  and  generous  spirit,  who  was 
Carlos  Martinez  Vigil. — Gastdn  Fi- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Victor  Perez  Petit.  Los  modernistas. 

Montevideo.  Edicidn  Nacional.  1943. 
468  pages. — This  book  is  notable  both 
for  its  cultural  substance  and  for  the 
neatness  and  accuracy  of  its  evaluations. 
It  is  a  third  edition,  the  first  having  ap¬ 
peared  in  1903.  In  preparing  this  edition 
the  author  has  made  numerous  correc¬ 
tions  and  has  entirely  omitted  the  part 
dealing  with  Ruben  Dario,  which  is  to 
be  amplified  into  a  separate  volume  of 
his  Obras  completas.  All  these  essays  had 
first  seen  the  light  in  the  Revista  Na¬ 
cional,  a  publication  edited  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  by  Rod6,  P^rez  Petit 
and  the  brothers  Martinez  Vigil,  and 
which  played  an  important  rdle  in  the 
renovation  of  Uruguayan  literature. 
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The  themes  of  the  essays  which  con 
stitute  this  new  edition  are  the  following: 
La  Itrica  en  Francia,  Henrik  Ibsen,  Ger¬ 
hart  Hauptmann,  Gabriel  d’Annunzio, 
Leon  Tolstoy,  Paul  Verlaine,  Eugenio  de 
Castro,  August  Strindberg,  Basilio 
Yackchakof,  St^phane  Mallarm^,  Oscar 
Wilde,  Walt  Whitman,  Friedrich 
Nietzsche,  Enrique  G6mez  Carrillo, 
Gustave  Kahn,  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
This  varied  program  has  given  P6rez 
Petit  the  opportunity  to  prove — and  he 
does  it  brilliandy — his  talent  as  investi¬ 
gator  and  the  clearness  of  his  evaluative 
vision.  He  shows  us  how  all  these  writers, 
for  all  their  diversity  of  inspiration,  were 
united  in  their  eager  ambition  for  re¬ 
newal,  in  their  devoted  effort,  in  their 
creative  faith.  His  ample  erudition  is 
supported  by  a  rich  and  suggestive  style, 
which  at  more  than  one  point — as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  on  Verlaine — 
achieves  results  that  are  both  admirably 
pictorial  and  admirably  poetical.  It  is  a 
book  which  can  be  read  with  both  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit,  since  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a  book  of  reference  and  a  book  to  medi¬ 
tate  on,  a  work  of  evocation  and  of 
aesthetic  contemplation. — Gastdn  Fi- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento.  Idea- 
rio.  Seleccidn,  prologo  y  notas  de 
Luis  Alberto  Sinchez.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1943.  208  pages. — This  book  be¬ 
gins  with  some  twelve  pages  of  biograph¬ 
ical  material,  which  are  followed  by  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Sarmiento’s  principal  works. 
The  volume  is  an  anthology  in  that  it 
offers  the  reader  representative  passages 
from  the  great  Argentine’s  important 
works.  It  is  more  than  an  anthology,  in 
that  it  gives  us  in  one  volume  a  cross- 
sectional  view  of  the  main  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  preoccupations  of  one  of  South 
America’s  significant  thinkers. 

Hie  reader  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
Sarmiento’s  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  spirit  of  South  America 
will  value  this  book  as  an  aid  to  the 
understanding  of  our  South  American 
neighbors,  for  here  he  will  End  a  wealth 
of  thought-provoking  topics:  moral 


growth  and  progress,  liberty  of  the 
press,  educational  reforms,  the  struggle 
against  tyranny,  rural-urban  conflicts, 
immigration  problems,  confusion  of 
languages,,  race  prejudices.  Those  al¬ 
ready  acquainted  with  Sarmiento  will 
welcome  the  book  as  a  manual  for  ready 
reference,  a  review,  and  a  reminder  that 
South  America  does  challenge  us  in¬ 
tellectually.  The  volume  is  as  valuable 
as  any  well-documented  analysis  of  Sar¬ 
miento  as  a  thinker,  for  the  passages 
require  little  interpretation — the  ideas 
are  clear,  the  style  is  forceful. — Jean 
Saba.  Grinnell  College. 

*  Milton  A.  Buchanan.  Spanish  Poetry 
of  the  Golden  Age.  Toronto.  The 
University  of  Toronto  Press.  1942.  149 
pages.  |1  .98. — ^A  representative  selection 
of  the  best  poetry  of  Spain’s  Golden  Age, 
conveniently  assembled  in  one  volume. 
The  choice  of  poems  is  good,  and  the 
notes  are  helpful  and  scholarly.  It  may 
be  questioned,  however,  whether  Pro¬ 
fessor  Buchanan  docs  not  include  too 
long  a  period  for  the  Golden  Age  proper. 
The  anthology  begins  with  the  Marquis 
de  Santillana  and  ends  with  Sor  Juana 
Inis  de  la  Cruz,  thus  extending  over 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. — 
Robert  Avrett.  Texas  College  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy. 

^  Gaston  Figucira.  Crucifixidn  de  luz. 

Montevideo.  Tallcrcs  Grdficos  “Ga- 
ccta  Comcrcial.”  1943.  77  pages. — The 
fifty-four  poems  contained  in  this  at¬ 
tractively-printed  little  volume  arc  varied 
in  content,  although  the  religious  pre¬ 
occupation  suggested  in  the  tide  is  evi¬ 
dent  throughout.  Individual  poems  re¬ 
flect  their  author’s  love  of  his  fellow 
men,  his  devotion  to  children,  and  the 
desire  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Verlaine’s  influence  seems  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  gende,  grey  melancholy 
suggested  by  rain  and  nightfall,  with  the 
inevitable  note  of  symbolic  retrospection. 
The  poet  loves  everything  in  nature, 
even  the  toads  and  the  crickets.  The 
sound  lyrical  quality  of  Crucifixidn  de 
luz  places  it  high  in  the  long  list  of 
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Gast6n  Figucira’s  poetical  productions. 
— Robert  Avrett.  Texas  College  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy. 

^  Juan  de  Ibarbourou.  El  cdntaro 
fresco.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1943. 114  pages. — ^For  twenty  years  from 
far-away  Uruguay  the  Spanish-speaking 
world  has  been  listening  with  delight  to 
one  of  the  sweetest  singers  of  our  time, 
Juana  de  Ibarbourou.  So  widely  have  the 
notes  of  her  song  been  heard,  that  she  is 
now  known  throughout  the  Southern 
continent  as  Juana  de  America.  In  the 
present  volume,  as  always,  she  is  devoted 
to  Nature,  singing  of  the  flowers,  the 
trees,  the  waters  and  the  multiform 
beauties  which  surround  her.  In  form 
this  book  is  prose,  but  the  content  is  as 
poetical  as  any  verse.  Juana  has  always 
been  a  lover  of  life.  The  idea  of  physical 
death  is  abhorrent  to  her.  Yet  she  knows 
that  her  beautiful  life  must  end,  and  she 
comforts  herself  with  the  thought  that 
after  she  is  dead  and  buried  some  part 
of  her  will  live  again  in  the  color  and 
delicate  perfume  of  some  beautiful 
flower,  the  delicious  flavor  of  some  fruit, 
or  as  clay  she  may  become  under  the 
potter’s  wheel  an  exquisite  vase,  a  “thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever”  to  some  fu¬ 
ture  generation  of  men.  “A  man  who 
loved  me,”  says  Juana,  “once  called  me 
Alma  de  llama.  Soul  of  flame!  I  won¬ 
der,”  she  continues,  “if  when  I  am  dead 
he  will  look  at  all  flames  he  sees  and  will 
ask  himself  qu6  llama  me  estard 

mirando  ella?”  Again,  how  Juana  loves 
light  and  life  with  all  her  passionate  soul! 
—Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

*  Constancio  C.  Vigil.  Los  enanitos 
jardineros.  Buenos  Aires.  AtUntida. 
1943.  53  pages. — A  new  fairy  tale  by 
Vigil,  illustrated  by  his  tried  collaborator, 
Federico  Ribas,  who  often  out-Disneys 
Disney.  The  protagonists  are  two  charm¬ 
ing  dwarfs,  Julian  and  his  wife  Ramona, 
whose  commendable  motto  is,  “Quien 
tnucho  ama  mucho  puede.”  In  the  course 
of  an  inartistic  and  haphazard  plot,  of 
the  kind  that  children  love,  the  two  ar¬ 


range  happy  outcomes  for  several  seem¬ 
ingly  impossible  situations.  Physically 
the  book  is  not  sturdy  enough  for  its 
prospective  readers,  who  in  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  are  often  destructive.— Con- 
suelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Ram6n  Gomez  de  la  Serna.  Ismos. 

Buenos  Aires.  Poseidon.  1943.  443 
pages.  18.00  m.-n. — ^Where  did  you 
come  from,  Ismo  dear?  From  the  right 
or  left,  advance  or  rear?  Are  you  really 
as  harmless  as  you  appear?  Are  you  on 
your  way  out  or  will  you  stay  here? 

These  and  similar  queries  are  an¬ 
swered  in  Ramon  G6mez  de  la  Serna’s 
true  epic  of  20th  century  Parisian 
aestheticism.  With  voracious  appetite 
and  unquenchable  thirst  for  the  speediest 
succession  of  isms  in  art  history,  Sr. 
G6mez  has  swallowed  each  one  appre¬ 
ciatively,  gone  hunting  for  new  tidbits 
which  he  now  offers,  named  and  nur¬ 
tured,  highly  spiced  and  tastefully  ar¬ 
ranged  in  patterns  of  his  fanciest  Neo- 
Spanish  prose. 

We  are  familiar  with  Futurism,  Simul- 
taneism.  Dadaism  and  Surrealism.  We 
can  recognize  Picassism,  Toulouselautre- 
quism,  Lhoteism,  Riverism  and  Dalism. 
But  Nymphism,  Botdism,  Tubularism 
and  Seraflsm  must  say  “Papa”  to  Ram6n 
until  better  claims  for  their  origins  are 
presented.  In  these  thirteen  beautifully 
illustrated  chapters  on  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  types  of  modern  painting  Ram6n 
pays  homage  to  a  diverse  galaxy  of 
rampant  individualists.  He  savors  the 
ingenuity  of  Picasso,  the  complementary 
geometries  of  Seurat,  the  explosions  of 
Delaunay,  the  cool  subtlety  of  Gris,  the 
subconscious  concretions  of  Dali,  multi¬ 
tudes  more. 

No  demarcations  exist  between  differ¬ 
ent  media  in  many  isms.  Two-fisted 
Negroism  wields  both  brush  and  chisel. 
Archipenkism  and  Lipschitzism  go 
super-sculptural,  ecstatically  moving 
their  author’s  aerial  perspectives 
through,  around  and  across  their  solid 
surfaces. 

To  literature  Sr.  Gomez  tosses  Apol- 
linairism  for  his  famous  friend  Guil- 
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laume.  In  Klaxonism  he  celebrates  the 
Brazilian  magazine.  Then  there  are 
Humorism,  Novelism  and  Ducassism. 
Music  and  drama  must  be  satisfied  with 
rhapsodic  essays  on  Jazzbandism,  which 
includes  a  pat  for  the  Baker  named  Jose- 
phine,  and  on  Charliechaplinism.  Archi¬ 
tecture  exists  briefly  in  Luminism,  a 
paean  to  the  importance  of  light  as  a 
part  of  building.  Leftover  observations 
on  current  complexities  become  In- 
stantism  and  Machinism. 

Some  day,  after  rigor  mortis  has  set 
in,  the  nucleus  of  each  ism  will  be 
pigeonholed  more  neady  than  present 
filing  systems  permit.  Much  later  each 
small  shrivelled  core  will  lie  bracketed 
under  Academism,  anathema  for  mod¬ 
erns  who  despise  the  establishments 
where  they  will  ultimately  land.  Merely 
a  matter  of  rhythm,  timing  and  time  be¬ 
fore  the  inventors  and  discoverers,  lovers 
and  cridcs,  imitators  and  exploiters 
shall  grieve  to  see  their  isms’  dessicated 
remains  dumped  into  school-rooms 
where  purblind  students  will  tediously 
remeasure,  recompare  and  memorize 
unescapable  heritages.  But  during  their 
last  live  days  Gomezian  “Ismos”  seem 
too  huge,  handsome  and  vivid  for  such 
a  miserable  finale. — Leonard  Good.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  GonzilezCarbalho.Fer«fl»</oF<w/er. 

Buenos  Aires.  Poseidon.  1943.  65 
pages,  numerous  reproductions.  $7.00 
m/arg. — ^A  well  illustrated  brief  account 
of  the  life  and  work  of  one  of  Argen- 
dna’s  finest  exponents  of  Impressionism. 
Fernando  Fader  was  born  in  1882  of  a 
German  father  and  a  French  mother,  in 
the  city  of  Mendoza,  and  died  in  1935. 
He  studied  art  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
Munich,  Germany.  After  four  years  he 
returned  to  Buenos  Aires  to  paint.  He 
exhibited  many  times  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  in  the  United  States.  His  life  was 
spent  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of 
light  and  color.  His  favorite  color  com¬ 
bination  was  a  clear,  sparkling  green 
with  a  soft,  diffused  rose.  His  great  pleas¬ 
ure  was  to  dramatize  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  native  land  in  their  everyday 


activities.  El  descanso,  for  instance, 
shows  a  common  laborer  in  the  fields, 
but  one  feels  that  the  curtain  has  just 
risen  on  a  scene  of  life  filled  with  great 
dignity  and  intense  drama.  Fader  made 
perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  to  the 
art  of  his  country  in  influencing  others 
to  see  beauty  in  his  beloved  Argentina 
and  her  people. — Dorothy  Kirl(.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Julio  E.  Payr6.  Pintura  moderna. 
Buenos  Aires.  Poseidon.  1942.  238 

pages.  |8  m/arg. — Modern  painting  for 
Payr6  begins  with  1800,  or  more  proper¬ 
ly,  with  the  influence  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  brought  art  out  of 
the  palaces,  where  it  was  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  privileged  classes,  and 
into  the  public  museums,  of  which  the 
first,  the  Louvre,  was  opened  in  1793. 
The  68  illustrations  run  from  Fragonard 
to  Dunoyer  de  Segonzac  in  good  chron¬ 
ological  order,  though  they  are  not  al¬ 
ways  handy  to  the  text  discussing  them. 
The  text  proceeds  briefly  to  cover  the  his¬ 
tory  of  painting  from  Neo-classicism 
through  Romanticism,  Realism,  Impres¬ 
sionism,  the  Divisionists,  Post-Impres¬ 
sionists,  Cubists,  Futurists,  Dadaists, 
and  Surrealists,  to  the  School  of  Paris 
and  the  inter-war  period.  With  very  few 
exceptions  the  examples  are  French, 
since  Payro  feels  that  the  impetus  for 
most  painting  in  the  modern  period  has 
come  from  France. — Olive  Hawes.  Ar¬ 
lington,  Virginia. 

*  Jose  Pijoin.  Summa  Artis,  Historia 
general  del  arte.  Vol.  VIII:  Arte  b&r- 

boro  y  prerromdnico  desde  el  siglo  IV 
hasta  el  aho  1000.  Madrid.  Espasa- 
Calpe.  1942.  569  pages.  Profusely  illus¬ 
trated. — Impossible  to  give  a  critical 
summary  of  such  a  Summa.  Just  a  re¬ 
minder:  no  library  interested  in  the 
Humanities  can  afford  to  ignore  this 
monumental  work.  The  profuse  and  per¬ 
fect  illustrations  alone  would  make  it  an 
invaluable  Album  for  those  who  arc 
condemned  to  miss  Pijo^n’s  unconven¬ 
tional  mind  and  his  lively  style.  This 
8th  volume  is  a  revelation.  Other  periods 
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appear  in  full  light:  this  produces  a 
Rembrandt  effect,  strange  gleams  in  the 
gloom  of  the  Dark  Ages,  prolonged  twi¬ 
light  of  Rome,  crude  but  vigorous  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  Barbarians:  Northmen, 
Celts,  Anglo-Saxons,  Franks,  Ostro¬ 
goths,  Lombards.  A  chapter  on  Caro- 
lingian  Art.  The  Visigoths  in  Spain;  the 
Visigothic  revival  among  the  Mozirabes 
(Christians  under  Mohammedan  rule.) 
The  living  chaos  from  which  the  great 
Renaissance  of  the  eleventh  century  is 
to  emerge. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford 
University. 

A.  Taullard.  Plateria  sudamericana. 

Buenos  Aires.  Peuser.  1941.  287 
pages. — A  magnificent  account  of  pre- 
Hispanic  and  Hispanic  influences  inter¬ 
estingly  developed  in  their  contributions 
to  the  great  beauty  of  South  American 
metal  work;  divided  into  historical  ma¬ 
terial,  description  of  mines  and  excellent 
pictures.  Peru’s  veins  of  metal  extend 
from  the  Andes  to  the  desert  plains.  Be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniard,  Inca 
Indians  mined  the  silver  from  the  hills  of 
Potosi  which  were  exploited  for  the 
crown  of  Spain  from  1545  until  Peruvian 
independence.  The  Inca  crudely  forged 
the  metal,  using  it  in  its  pure  state.  The 
Spaniards  used  as  an  alloy  mercury 
mined  at  Huancavelica  and  transported 
by  mule  or  llama  back  to  Potosi.  In  Lima 
and  Cuzco,  centers  of  production,  the 
Incas  developed  the  art  to  a  high  degree, 
distributing  their  products  throughout 
South  America.  Argentina,  rich  in  ore 
deposits,  was  influenced  by  Peru  in  de¬ 
sign  and  manufacture.  Chile,  setded  by 
silversmiths  in  1556,  produced  colonial 
pieces.  Her  great  contributions  were  the 
establishment  of  a  standard  of  weights 
and  the  insdtution  of  an  examinadon 
for  silversmiths.  Some  religious  pieces, 
related  to  the  work  of  Cuzco,  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  In  the 
Caraibas  region  of  Brazil,  Indians  used 
pure  metal  in  gold  nuggets  hung  from 
their  ears  or  as  weights  on  Ashing  lines. 
Spanish  colonial  influence  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Lima-Cuzco  area  and  in 
Buenos  Aires  where  Renaissance  design 


was  applied  to  vessels  for  Spanish  use. 
Beyond  the  centers,  Indians  readily 
picked  up  advanced  methods  of  handling 
metals  and  new  designs  executed  with 
their  own  interpretadons.  A  Ane  sense 
of  humor  often  depicted  an  Indian 
child’s  face  peering  from  between 
cherub’s  wings.  Early  Indian  forms  fol¬ 
lowed  the  stone  or  wood  designs  for 
vessels,  weapons  and  dny  household 
gods.  Spanish  forms  of  vessels,  jewelry, 
urns  for  coffee,  chocolate,  mat6,  and 
every  accoutrement  possible  for  horse 
and  rider  were  elaborately  made  of  gold 
and  silver.  Daggers  and  sheaths  were  in¬ 
deed  works  of  art. 

Many  skillfully  executed  objects, 
shipped  from  South  America,  now  reside 
in  collecdons  and  museums  all  over  the 
world.  A  list,  invaluable  to  student  and 
collector,  is  included  in  Plateria. — Doro¬ 
thy  Kir\.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  C6sar  Mir6.  La  Ciudad  del  Rio 
Hablador.  Lima.  Imprenta  del  Min- 

isterio  de  Guerra.  1944.  121  pages.  4 
soles. — Poet,  historian  of  the  movies,  and 
versatile  essayist,  C6sar  Mir6  presents  a 
volume  of  thirteen  papers  covering  as 
many  facets  of  his  native  Lima  by  the 
Talking  River,  as  the  Incas  called  the 
Rimac.  A  tourist  could  not  And  his  way 
about  Peru’s  capital  by  this  volume,  but 
he  would  understand  more  about  the 
soul  of  the  city  from  its  perusal  than 
from  much  street-trotting  there. 

Mir6  is  attracted  chiefly  by  the  past 
of  this  archaeologically  fascinating  city, 
but  in  poetic  prose  he  describes  some  of 
the  gadiering  places  of  the  artists  and 
explains  a  bit  of  modern  slang.  One 
essay  discusses  MartAi  de  Porres,  the 
mulatto  now  in  the  process  of  ^ing 
canonized,  and  sees  in  him  a  representa¬ 
tive  creole.  One  of  the  longer  papers 
gathers  prose  and  poetry  descriptive  of 
the  galltnazo,  the  street-cleaning  turkey- 
buzzard  known  to  everyone  who  has 
visited  Lima.  Others  deal  with  famous 
people  and  famous  buildings  of  the  city. 
—W.  K.  /. 

*  Eneko  Mitxelena.  Viajeros  extran- 
jeros  en  Vasconia.  Buenos  Aires. 
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Editorial  Vasca  Ekin.  1942.  184  pages. 
(Bibliotcca  dc  cultura  vasca,  no.  3). — 
The  anthropologically  and  linguistically 
mysterious  land  of  the  Basques  has  al¬ 
ways  attracted  visitors  seeking  the  exotic; 
but  those  who  get  around  to  publishing 
accounts  of  their  trips  generally  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  independent 
and  democratic  mountaineers  of  Navar¬ 
ra  and  the  Basque  provinces.  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt  and  Victor  Hugo  arc  but 
two  of  the  many  famous  travellers  whose 
work  has  been  excerpted  and  annotated 
by  Mitxelena.  In  some  instances  entire 
passages  are  translated,  whereas  other 
authors  are  given  only  a  brief  paragraph 
of  identification.  Illustrations  taken  from 
early  German,  Dutch,  and  Flemish 
books  are  of  considerable  value  for  a 
knowledge  of  dress  and  customs  in  the 
Basque  provinces  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Although  the  present  work  is  based 
on  historical  and  bibliographical  studies 
which  are  much  more  ambitious  than 
itself,  it  is  reliable  and  valuable  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Basques  and  their 
history.  Unfortunately,  Mitxelena  saw 
fit  to  place  Houston  Stewart  Chamber¬ 
lain  in  the  section  devoted  to  British 
and  American  travellers. — Laun-ence  S. 
Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

*  Alfredo  L.  Palacios.  Espiritu  y 
Ucnica  en  la  universidad.  La  Plata. 
Universidad  Nacional  dc  La  Plata.  1943. 
381  pages. — ^This  collection  of  speeches 
and  fugitive  essays  by  a  distinguished 
Argentine  educator  and  statesman  will 
do  much  to  clarify  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  higher  education  in  Argentina.  Al¬ 
though  a  large  portion  of  the  book  refers 
dircrtly  to  the  University  of  La  Plata, 
Palacios  is  a  man  of  sufficient  vision  and 
breadth  to  get  at  problems  which  apply 
not  only  to  his  particular  institution  but 
to  Latin  American  universities  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Included  among  the  topics  he  dis¬ 
cusses  arc:  the  university  and  national 
problems,  the  university  in  relation  to 
primary  and  secondary  education,  the 
Instituto  Ibcroamcricano  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  La  Plata  and  its  bibliographical 
activities,  problems  of  teaching  and  re¬ 


search,  problems  of  technical  education, 
and  inter-American  (i.e.,  inter-Latin 
American)  relations.  From  a  literary 
standpoint  the  essays  on  Joaquin  V.  Gon¬ 
zalez,  founder  of  the  University  of  La 
Plata,  and  on  Almafuertc  lend  added  in¬ 
terest  to  the  volume. — Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

*  Francisco  Romero.  Filosofta  de  la 
persona.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1944. 
138  pages.  |1.50  m.-arg. — America  has 
become  well  acquainted  with  this  Argen¬ 
tine  philosopher,  whose  thought  is  es¬ 
sentially  directed  toward  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  notion  of  transcendence.  His 
most  recent  book  is  a  collection  of 
studies  which  he  has  read  before  various 
learned  organizations  or  has  published  in 
important  reviews.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  this  wealth  of  concepts  in  a 
short  note.  We  will  try  to  indicate  the 
general  character  and  scope  of  the  book. 
Romero  affirms:  “The  highest  function 
of  every  society,  of  every  state,  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  foment  personality  by  creat¬ 
ing  the  most  favorable  climate  for  its 
development.  An  essential  element  of 
this  climate  into  which  the  p>erson  en¬ 
ters,  wherein  he  grows  and  takes  on 
firmness  and  definiteness,  is  liberty.  Lib¬ 
erty  is  indispensable  to  the  person;  it  is 
his  primary  right,  since  the  person  is 
essentially  the  untrammeled  affirmation 
of  worth.  There  is  no  person  without 
affirmation  of  worth,  because  this  af¬ 
firmation  is  not  personal  if  it  is  not  free, 
if  it  does  not  spring  spontaneously  from 
the  person.”  The  final  chapter  of  the 
book  deals  with  Philosophy  in  Ibero- 
america,  and  was  origin^ly  published 
in  the  literary  supplenient  of  La  Nacidn 
of  Buenos  Aires.  Romero  finds  the  in¬ 
crease  of  interest  in  philosophy  in  the 
last  few  years  in  Iberoamerica  extraor¬ 
dinary.  He  explains  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  general  attitude  toward  phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  past  and  that  of  today  by 
the  fact  that  the  philosopher  was  once 
in  the  habit  of  shutting  himself  up  in 
solitude,  whereas  nowadays  he  is  in¬ 
creasingly  inclined  to  seek  contacts,  to 
exchange  ideas  with  others.  This  tend- 
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ency,  which  is  improving  the  status  of 
philosophical  studies,  is  qualified  by 
Romero  as  “an  advance  toward  philo¬ 
sophical  normality.”  He  notices  that  we 
now  have  in  Iberoamerica  several  re¬ 
views  with  a  special  section  for  philo¬ 
sophical  contributions. — Gastdn  Figu- 
eira.  Montevideo. 

Joao  de  Sousa  Ferraz.  Los  jundamen- 
tos  de  la  psicologia.  Buenos  Aires. 
Americalee.  1944. 208  pages. — This  book 
has  been  very  correctly  translated  from 
the  Portuguese  by  J.  W.  Steinhart.  Its 
author  is  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Pedagogy  and  Didactics  in  the  Normal 
School  of  Limeira,  Brazil.  A  previous 
book  of  his  on  a  similar  theme  was  well 
received. 

These  Foundations  of  Psychology 
might  have  been  called  History  of  Psy¬ 
chology  or  General  Synthesis  of  Psy¬ 
chology.  The  book  is  a  record  of  psycho¬ 
logical  conceptions  from  the  time  when 
they  were  first  committed  to  paper,  down 
to  the  present.  The  story  is  told  skilfully 
and  simply,  with  admirable  sobriety  and 
readableness.  The  author’s  competence  is 
evident  beyond  question.  But  beyond 
this  is  the  important  matter  of  form. 
This  scholar  knows  how  to  be  interest¬ 
ing,  to  synthesize  and  co-ordinate. 
From  the  first  chapter  (El  H ombre 
Primitivo )  to  the  twelfth  and  last,  which 
studies  functional  psychology,  the  book 
is  the  richest  of  panoramas.  We  learn  of 
psychology  in  Egypt,  India,  China, 
Greece,  and  the  other  ancient  countries, 
then  on  to  the  present.  There  are  chap¬ 
ters  on  animal  psychology,  on  Behavior¬ 
ism,  or  Structuralism.  The  book  has 
been  printed  with  exceptional  care. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Nestor  Pineda.  Informe  del  Ministro 
de  Minas  y  Petrdleos  al  Congreso 
Nacional  en  sus  sesiones  ordinarias  de 
1942.  Anexo  al  Tomo  1.  Bogoti.  Im- 
prenta  Nacional.  1943.  347  pages.  Illus¬ 
trations. — In  a  report  of  this  type,  there 
is  much  that  is  technical  and  limited  in 
interest.  But  this  report  has  a  great  deal 
of  solid  information  for  those  interested 
in  Colombian  economic  affairs. 


The  Colombian  government  controls 
a  great  deal  of  mineral  production, 
processing  and  transportation,  through 
the  awarding  of  concessions,  setting  the 
rules  under  which  exploration,  produc¬ 
tion,  transportation,  and  processing  take 
place.  The  government  itself  operates 
metallurgical  plants  and  laboratories, 
but  the  chief  producing  concerns,  both 
of  metals  and  of  petroleum,  are  foreign. 
The  state  derives  considerable  income 
from  concession  fees,  transportation 
fees,  and  other  sources,  especially  from 
its  share  of  the  minerals  produced,  the 
amount  commonly  being  one  thirtieth  of 
the  value  of  production.  Petroleum  and 
natural  gas  are  especially  important.  Of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  only 
Venezuela  is  consistently  a  greater  pro¬ 
ducer  and  exporter  of  petroleum.  Two 
companies,  one  on  the  Magdalena,  the 
other  in  a  corner  of  the  Maracaibo  low¬ 
land,  monopolize  production  but  not 
exploration.  The  bulk  of  the  oil  is  ex¬ 
ported,  with  Canada,  Aruba,  and  the 
United  States  as  the  principal  customers. 
The  otherwise  obscure  towns  of  Mar- 
monal  and  Covena  are  the  ports  of  ex¬ 
port.  In  each  case  the  oil  reaches  the 
port  by  pipe  line  whose  course  is  shown 
by  a  map.  The  limited  Colombian  de¬ 
mand  for  petroleum  products  is  nearly 
met  by  the  refineries  within  the  country. 
— The  gold  mining  industry  is  located 
mainly  near  the  Pacific  coast.  Although 
Colombia  is  ordinarily  the  chief  gold 
producer  of  Latin  America,  the  output 
amounts  to  less  than  two  per  cent  of 
world  production. — Coal,  in  most  indus¬ 
trial  countries  the  chief  source  of  power, 
is  present  in  perhaps  greater  amount 
than  anywhere  else  in  Latin  America. 
The  estimates  given  claim  for  Colombia 
more  coal  than  there  is  in  France,  or 
one-fifth  to  one-tenth  as  much  as  is  esti¬ 
mated  for  Germany.  Curiously,  the  chief 
interest  in  coal  expressed  in  the  report 
concerns  the  possibility  of  exporting  it  to 
Brazil  and  Argentina.  The  existence  of 
good  quality  coal  near  both  Bogoti  and 
Medellin,  the  industrial  capital,  is  not 
emphasized. — Leslie  Hewes.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 
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K  Juan  Carlos  Buceta  Basigalup.  A  pun- 
tes  para  la  historia  del  periodismo 
argentino.  Buenos  Aires.  Imprenta  de 
Ninos  Expdsitos.  1942.  127  pages. — ^Al¬ 
though  this  history  of  journalism  in 
Argentina  tends  to  be  amateurish  in 
method  and  is  not  documented,  it  is 
useful  as  a  survey  and  an  introduction. 
Buceta  Basigalup  has  divided  his  work 
into  three  parts:  ( 1 )  from  the  beginnings 
through  the  colonial  period;  (2)  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
(3)  from  1852  to  1920.  From  the  North 
American  standpoint  the  few  pages  on 
English  and  other  foreign  language  pub¬ 
lications  in  Argentina  will  prove  inter¬ 
esting.  There  are  numerous  illustrations, 
most  of  which  are  facsimiles  of  pages 
from  the  various  publications  discussed. 
TTiere  are  indexes  of  names  of  both  per¬ 
sons  and  publications,  both  of  which  are 
marred  by  misprints  and  omissions. — 
Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

*  Joaquin  Fernandez  de  Cdrdoba. 

Nuevos  documentos  para  la  historia 
de  la  imprenta  en  Morelia:  Impresores  e 
impresos  morelianos  del  siglo  XIX.  Me¬ 
xico.  Biblioteca  BenjaminFranklin.  1943. 
Free  upon  application.-^The  American 
Library  Association’s  Biblioteca  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  in  Mexico  City,  headed  by 
Professor  Rudolph  Gjelsness  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Department  of  Li¬ 
brary  Science,  has  produced  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  present  volume  that  its  pur¬ 
poses  extend  beyond  interpretation  of 
North  American  culture  for  Mexico  and 
provision  of  recreational  reading  for 
Mexicans  who  read  English.  This  pub¬ 
lication,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  library 
and  the  Swiedad  de  Geograffa  e  Historia 
of  the  state  of  Michoacin,  includes  two 
essays  by  Sr.  Fernindez  de  Cdrdoba: 
(1)  New  documents  for  the  history  of 
printing  in  the  state  of  Morelia,  and  (2) 
Morelian  imprints  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  There  is  an  English  translation  of 
the  Hrst  essay  but  not  of  the  second.  The 
text  is  illustrated  by  numerous  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  nineteenth  century  Morelian 
title  pages,  most  of  them  taken  from  the 


personal  collection  of  the  author  which 
was  exhibited  in  the  library  from  Oc¬ 
tober  28  to  November  13,  1943.  Both 
essays  represent  a  preliminary  version  of 
the  author’s  forthcoming  Historia  critica 
de  la  imprenta  en  Morelia  durante  el 
siglo  XIX.  It  is  hoped  that  when  this 
work  is  published  it  will  include  more  in¬ 
formation  on  the  type  faces  used  by 
Morelian  printers,  more  on  Morelian 
lithography  during  the  last  century,  and 
more  on  the  actual  origin  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  print  shops  which  are 
considered. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

^  Consuelo  Colon  R.  Mujeres  de  Me¬ 
xico.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Gallardo. 
1944.  318  pages.  $5.00  m.-n. — Here  a 
Mexican  woman  looks  at  her  sisters,  and 
from  the  millions  selects  thirty  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  best  intellect,  initiative 
and  accomplishment.  As  pointed  out  by 
the  novelist  Gregorio  L6pez  y  Fuentes 
in  his  introduction  to  the  text,  the  result 
of  the  author’s  plan  to  write  about  wom¬ 
en  in  all  fields  of  endeavor  rather  than  to 
limit  the  comment  to  say,  novelists, 
poets,  etc.,  makes  the  book  much  more 
interesting  to  the  average  reader.  For  we 
have  in  its  pages  writers  of  books,  jour¬ 
nalists,  educators,  actresses,  movie  stars, 
social  workers  of  all  kinds,  professors, 
scientists,  painters,  sculptors,  singers,  and 
even  diplomatists.  This  gallery  of  fem¬ 
inine  distinction  is  headed  by  the  name 
of  the  first  lady  of  the  land,  Soledad 
Orozco  de  Avila  Camacho.  She  is  in¬ 
cluded  not  only  by  reason  of  her  high 
political  position,  but  also  in  her  own 
right  as  a  worker  for  the  betterment  of 
the  working  classes.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  cite  many  of  the  names  included 
in  the  list  before  us.  Suffiice  it  to  men¬ 
tion  Palma  Guillen,  “primera  diplo- 
mdtica  mexicana,”  Maria  Izquierdo, 
“notable  pintora  mexicana,”  and  Soledad 
Anaya  Soldrzano,  Directora  General  de 
Segunda  Ensenanza.  Each  biographical 
sketch  is  preceded  by  a  photo.  One  may 
learn  much  of  the  affairs  of  contem¬ 
porary  Mexico  by  consulting  this  book. 
—Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 
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^  Anuario  bibliogrdfico  venezolano, 
1942.  Caracas.  Biblioteca  Nacional. 
1944.  xvi-f-227  pages. — This  is  to  be  a 
regular  official  publication  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Biblioteca  Nacional.  Other  His- 
pano-American  countries,  such  as  Cuba 
and  Mexico,  already  have  a  similar  pub¬ 
lication,  and  it  is  desirable  that  all  of 
them  follow  this  example,  so  as  to  sup¬ 
ply  current  bibliographical  data  for  all 
of  America  Hispana. — The  present 
Anuario  includes,  besides  the  literary 
and  scientific  production  of  Venezuela, 
the  work  of  Venezuelan  writers  located 
in  other  countries,  and  foreign  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  with  Venezuela.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  as  follows:  I,  Bibliographical 
Sources;  II,  Books,  Booklets,  Pamphlets, 
and  Collaborations;  III,  Periodical  Pub¬ 
lications;  IV,  Foreign  Publications  deal¬ 
ing  with  Venezuela:  (a).  Books,  Pam¬ 
phlets,  Collaborations;  (b).  Periodicals; 
V,  List  of  Publishing  Houses;  VI,  Index 
of  Authors,  Subjects  and  Titles;  VII,  Ab- 
brevations.  The  term  “collaborations” 
covers  articles,  essays  and  reviews  deal¬ 
ing  with  books,  when  printed  in  periodi¬ 
cals  and  elsewhere  than  in  books.  The 
bibliographical  technique  of  the  Anuario 
is  good  in  general,  but  there  is  some  un¬ 
necessary  repetition,  and  some  misplac¬ 
ing  of  names.  (“Francisco  de  Sales 
Perez”  should  be  located  under  “P6rez” 
instead  of  “Sales,”  since  Francisco  de 
Sales  is  a  b^tismal  name,  like  Francisco 
de  Asis.)  The  lists  arc  supplemented  by 
much  helpful  explanatory  data.  In  the 
Advertcncia  to  the  author-list,  page  171, 
the  Anglicism  “entrada”  (entry)  is  used 
for  “asiento”  or  “inscripcidn.”  In  the 
same  Advertcncia  the  term  “tipo  bianco” 
should  have  been  “tipo  redondo,”  the 
technical  expression  used  by  Spanish 
printers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  regular  appearance  of  the 
Anuario  in  the  future. — Homero  Seris. 
Syracuse  University. 

*  Manuel  Benavente.  Estampas  pue- 
blerinas.  Lavcllcja  (Uruguay).  Edi- 
cion  de  la  Comisidn  Municipal  de  Cul- 
tura.  1944.  148  pages. — This  book  mir¬ 


rors  the  life  of  a  Uruguayan  village  in 
great  wealth  of  detail  and  color,  with 
anecdotes  and  descriptions  of  local  cus¬ 
toms.  Couched  by  its  observant  author 
in  a  familiar,  agile,  accurate  prose,  the 
book  has  happily  caught  the  picturesque 
aspects  of  daily  life.  In  an  atmosphere 
which  is  common  to  all  the  villages  of 
Uruguay,  a  large  part  of  the  Argentine, 
and  which  has  points  of  likeness  to  other 
regions  of  America  and  even  of  Spain, 
the  author  has  outlined  for  us  with  great 
skill  and  faithfulness  certain  figures 
which  in  their  silent  and  often  suffering 
anonymity  are  marvelously  typical.  We 
found  especially  appealing  the  sketch 
entitled  Un  camaval  de  pueblo,  and 
Evocaciones,  La  casa  de  Mamd  Emeteria, 
El  guitarrero  y  el  brujo,  and  Olegaria 
Machado  Amor. — The  book  is  soberly 
printed,  but  carries  as  frontispiece  an  ex¬ 
pressive  sketch  signed  by  Pierre  Fossey. 
— Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Luis  Aznar,  comp.  Floresta  de 
leyendas  rioplatenses.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emecc.  1942.  104  pages.  $2.50  m/n. — 
In  a  little  volume  whose  format  and  con¬ 
tent  are  strikingly  reminiscent  of  the 
German  Insel  Verlag’s  well  known 
popular  series,  Luis  Aznar  has  collected 
examples  of  the  most  famous  legends 
about  the  region  surrounding  the  River 
Plata  which  were  current  in  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  Europe.  The 
fantastic  tales  about  the  Sierra  de  la 
Plata,  Cuzco,  the  Amazons,  El  Dorado, 
and  Patagonian  giants  which  Bred  the 
imagination  of  the  early  explorers  are 
rep>eated  here  in  selections  taken  from 
contemporary  chronicles.  These  yarns 
were  gleaned  from  such  well  known 
sources  as  the  commentaries  of  Alvar 
Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Ruy  Diaz  de 
Guzmin’s  history  of  Argentina,  Ulrich 
Schmidl’s  voyage  to  the  Indies,  and 
Pedro  Lozano’s  works  on  Paraguay. 
Aznar  has  written  a  brief  introduction 
giving  a  general  background  to  the 
legends.  Contemporary  prints  are  used 
as  illustrations. — Lawrence  S.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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M  Mariano  Azuela.  La  marchanta. 

Mexico.  Ediciones  del  Scminario  dc 
Cultura  Mexicana.  1944.  157  pages. — 
Low-class  Mexico  City  setting,  poor  peo¬ 
ple  occupied  mainly  with  their  daily 
bread  and  the  little  happenings  that  bulk 
large  against  a  narrow  horizon.  Friction 
of  small  merchants,  competition,  envy, 
tatding; — Few  characters.  Juan  Coco- 
liso,  the  protagonist.  Ragged  infancy, 
constant  struggle  to  get  on,  love-mar¬ 
riage  with  Fernanda,  daughter  of  “La 
marchanta,”  a  miserable  litde  shop-keep¬ 
er.  Stubborn  struggle  for  the  securing  of 
a  modest  competence.  A  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess,  then  the  down-grade;  loosening  of 
the  home  des  for  lack  of  children,  Juan’s 
infatuadon  for  a  dancer  in  whose  hands 
he  is  soft  clay.  Finally,  his  suicide. 

A  conventional  plot.  A  concentric- 
circle  plan,  each  important  character 
drawn  in  turn  into  the  main  action.  Each 
chapter  is  headed  by  the  name  of  one  of 
the  characters:  ]uan  Cocoliso,  Fernanda, 
La  Marchanta.  There  is  thus  a  certain 
originality  in  the  plan,  but  none  in  the 
scenes,  the  episodes,  or  the  characters. 
The  character  that  takes  strongest  hold 
of  the  reader  is  La  Marchanta.  The  novel 
can  be  classed  as  realistic — shallow, 
photographic  realism.  If  the  author  had 
a  social  or  moral  purpose,  its  scope  was 
very  limited,  very  petty-bourgeois.  The 
style  is  good,  both  appropriate  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  grammatically  correct; 
but  one  has  a  feeling  that  the  author  is  a 
litde  handicapped  by  aesthetic  considera¬ 
tions. 

One  more  novel  by  Mariano  Azuela,  a 
novel  which  adds  litde  to  the  well-de¬ 
served  reputation  the  author  earned  with 
Los  de  abajo. — Fausto  Soto.  Chilean  Em¬ 
bassy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Jos^  Evasio  Delfino.  El  trofeo  del 
feldn.  Buenos  Aires.  Imprenta 
Urquiza.  1943.  171  pages. — In  this  col¬ 
lection  of  three  plays  there  is  variety  in 
length,  subject  matter  and  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion.  The  hrst  is  a  full-length  play  on 
the  early  Romandc  model,  dealing  with 
feudal  lords  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fat  in  the  twelfth  century.  This  play. 


like  so  many  of  its  type,  is  in  romance 
verse.  The  second  piece,  which  is  shorter, 
portrays  tragic  events  among  working 
people  in  the  Argendne,  the  play  reveal¬ 
ing  vice  and  depravity  in  this  stratum 
of  society,  reliev^,  however,  by  the  con¬ 
trast  of  a  few  noble  characters.  The  third, 
a  one  act  Suceso,  as  the  author  calls  it, 
tells  of  an  old  man  who  saves  his  grand¬ 
daughter  from  disgrace  by  making  good 
money  stolen  by  her  to  pay  a  gambling 
debt.  Her  gradtude  is  profuse,  but  one 
wonders  if  her  promises  of  reform  are 
sincere.  In  these  two  last  plays  the  author 
seems  to  be  preoccupied  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  moral  laxity  and  indifference  to 
the  standards  of  rectitude  judged  neces¬ 
sary  by  many  critics  of  modern  youth. 
Of  the  two  modern  plays,  one  has  been 
played  in  a  theater  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
the  other  has  been  broadcast  by  radio. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  F.  Guadalupe  de  Anda.  Los  braga- 
dos.  Mexico.  Compahia  General 
Editora.  1942.  199  pages  (including  a 
glossary  of  Mexican  terms).  $3.00  m.-n. 
— A  sequel  to  Los  cristeros.  The  main 
struggle  in  this  novel  is  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment  schools.  The  priests  are  preach¬ 
ing  against  the  Educaetdn  Socialista.  The 
people  are  incited  to  keep  their  children 
at  home,  to  destroy  the  school  buildings, 
and  to  mistreat  the  school  teachers  sent 
out  by  the  national  government.  The 
important  characters  are  El  Pinacate,  El 
Ruhido,  and  Juan  Pistolas.  Only  the  last 
mentioned  has  the  idealistic  religious 
ferver  of  Policarpo  in  Los  cristeros. 
Ruhido  and  Pinacate  take  advantage  of 
the  revolution  for  personal  gain  and 
pleasure.  The  novel  gives  us  pictures  of 
the  federal  forces  that  are  sent  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  and  pictures  of  rural 
life — pictures  of  cruelty  or  of  peace  and 
tranquility.  The  novel  ends  when  a  Colo¬ 
nel  of  the  federal  forces  captures  the 
three  protagonists.  Ruhido  and  Pinacate 
are  killed  but  Juan  Pistolas  is  pardoned 
and  sent  home. — James  O.  Swain.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee. 

^  F.  Guadalupe  de  Anda.  Los  cristeros. 
Mexico.  Compahia  General  Editora. 
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1941.  267  pages  (including  a  glossary  of 
Mexican  terms).  $3.00.  m.-n. — A  novel 
dealing  with  the  period  of  religious  dif- 
hculties  in  Mexico.  Policarpo,  a  strong, 
brave  but  fanatical  Roman  Catholic, 
leads  a  group  of  his  townsmen  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  war  which  has  as  its  purpose  the 
overthrowing  of  the  new  anti-clerical 
decrees  of  the  Mexican  republic.  The 
author  paints  a  picture  of  the  almost 
idyllic  life  of  the  villagers  before  they 
are  urged  by  some  of  the  clergy  to  rebel. 
Policarpo,  although  cruel  when  he  feels 
that  he  is  carrying  out  the  missions  as¬ 
signed  to  him,  is  a  man  of  honesty, 
single-mindedness,  and  determination. 
The  author  gives  us,  in  the  priest,  padre 
Vega,  the  picture  of  an  uncouth,  cruel, 
unscrupulous,  almost  illiterate  leader 
who  is  more  interested  in  his  own  ad¬ 
vantages  than  in  the  happiness  of  his 
people.  The  novel  ends  with  the  death 
of  Policarpo  at  the  hands  of  this  priest, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  peaceful  life  of 
the  villagers  who  have  sacrificed  all  to 
follow  the  orders  of  the  Church.  There 
are  some  very  interesting  pictures  of 
rural  life  in  Los  Altos,  a  small  commu¬ 
nity  near  Guadalajara. — James  O.  Swain. 
University  of  Tennessee. 

*  F.  Guadalupe  de  Anda.  Juan  del  riel. 

Mexico.  Compahfa  General  Editora. 

1942.  260  pages.  $3.00.  m.-n. — The  life 
story  of  Juan,  son  of  a  well-to-do  family, 
who  wishes  to  become  a  railroad  man. 
The  author  takes  him  through  his  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  baggage  smasher,  tele¬ 
graph  operator,  ticket  agent,  and  loco¬ 
motive  engineer.  The  thesis  of  the  novel 
seems  to  be  that  as  long  as  the  rail-roads 
belonged  to  foreign  capitalists  progress 
would  not  be  rapid.  All  the  good  jobs 
were  given  to  Americans  who  did  not 
understand  the  conditions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  na¬ 
tive  employees,  or  the  psychology  of  the 
Mexicans.  At  the  end  of  the  novel  we 
have  a  picture  of  the  part  the  railroads 
played  in  the  revolution.  The  end  comes 
when  Juan,  now  an  engineer,  is  ordered 
to  take  an  overloaded  train  with  an 
antiquated  locomotive  through  the 


mountains.  On  making  the  descent,  the 
train  jumps  the  track  on  a  curve  and 
Juan  and  nearly  everyone  on  the  train 
are  killed.  Sr.  F.  Guadalupe  de  Anda’s 
novels  give  us  the  impression  that  the 
author  is  setting  himself  up  as  the 
apologist  for  the  Mexican  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  gives,  however,  many  real¬ 
istic  pictures  of  Mexico  since  1911. — 
James  O.  Swain.  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see. 

K  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  El  corazdn 
de  piedra  verde.  Buenos  Aires.  Edi¬ 
torial  Sudamericana.  1943.  848  pages. 
$10.00  m.-arg. — An  historical  romance 
somewhat  in  the  grand  manner,  but  with 
a  wealth  of  realistic  detail.  The  author 
of  the  much-discussed  biographies  of 
Columbus  and  Cort6s  has  based  his  novel 
on  his  historical  research,  and  fact  and 
fiction  arc  blended  effectively.  The  ro¬ 
mantic  interest  is  not  neglected,  but  it  is 
in  his  handling  of  characters  and  atmos¬ 
phere  that  the  writer  shows  greatest 
mastery. 

This  book  re-creates  the  Spain  and  the 
New  World  of  Columbus  and  Cort6s, 
both  of  whom  appear  in  its  pages.  Major 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  conquest  of 
Mexico.  Colorful  and  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Aztec  customs  and  religious 
rituals  abound,  and  the  conflict  between 
the  Christian  and  the  native  beliefs  is 
well  shown.  With  commendable  hon¬ 
esty,  Sr.  de  Madariaga  seeks  neither  to 
exalt  the  Spaniard  at  the  expense  of  the 
Aztec  nor  to  glorify  the  latter.  Spanish 
intolerance  is  revealed  mercilessly  in  the 
sections  devoted  to  Jewish  persecution  in 
Spain,  yet  the  cruelty  of  the  Aztecs  may 
serve  as  partial  justification  of  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  conquistadores.  It  seems 
inevitable  that  the  Spanish  and  the 
Aztec  ideologies  should  have  become 
locked  in  a  death  struggle,  and  Cortes 
was  the  deciding  factor  in  the  Spanish 
victory. — Robert  Arvett.  Texas  College 
of  Mines  and  Metallurgy. 

K  Ricardo  Palma.  Flor  de  tradiciones. 

Introduccidn,  seleccidn,  y  notas  de 
George  W.  Umphrey  y  Carlos  Garcia- 
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Prada.  Mexico.  Editorial  Cuitura.  1943. 
272  pages. — This  fourth  volume  of  a 
series  of  classics  being  issued  by  the  In- 
stituto  Internacional  de  Literatura 
Iberoamericana  is  the  best  of  many 
Palma  anthologies.  Much  of  its  merit  is 
in  the  introduction,  which  is  itself  a 
piece  of  literature,  not  a  mere  collection 
of  words  with  no  excuse  for  being  except 
that  a  preface  to  anthologies  is  custom¬ 
ary.  It  is  sad,  in  view  of  the  recent  trag¬ 
edy,  to  read  in  the  introduction  of  the 
years  of  devotion  and  labor  that  Palma 
gave  to  the  Biblioteca  Nacional.  Thirty- 
five  tradiciones,  of  the  more  than  four 
hundred  which  Palma  wrote,  have  been 
chosen  and  arranged  according  to  date 
of  subject  matter,  beginning  with  a  pre- 
Conquest  legend  and  ending  with  a 
timeless  cuento  disparatado.  Most  of  tht 
selections  treat  the  colonial  period,  whose 


brilliant  figures  understandably  fas¬ 
cinated  Palma — La  Perricholi,  whom 
even  Hollywood  has  discovered,  to  her 
harm;  Francisco  Carvajal,  the  Demon 
of  the  Andes;  Santa  Rosa,  whom  Palma 
calls  mi  paisana;  the  Viceroy-Poet,  Don 
Francisco  de  Borja  y  Arag6n;  Catalina 
de  Erauzo,  nun  and  soldier.  Juan  Valera 
has  said  that  no  grave,  documented  his¬ 
tory  can  give  a  truer  picture  of  colonial 
Peru  than  the  tradiciones.  In  them 
Palma,  if  he  did  not  create  it,  perfected 
a  new  literary  form,  and  one  particular¬ 
ly  suited  to  countries  with  a  dual  culture, 
such  as  Peru  or  Mexico.  Palma,  a 
mestizo,  was  expressing  through  the 
tradiciones  his  consciousness  of  his  Span¬ 
ish  heritage.  The  editors,  in  calling  him 
limemsimo,  compliment  both  man  and 
city. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  “Head-Liners") 


*  A.  J.  Patzikova.  Mladi  Bedricha 
Smetany.  London.  Cechoslovik. 

1944.’  60  pages.  2/6. — Miss  Patzakdvi 
tells  the  story  of  the  youth  of  the  Czech 
nation’s  greatest  musical  genius,  Bedfich 
Smetana,  author  of  The  Bartered  Bride, 
Dalibor,  My  Fatherland,  and  Libusa. 
She  explains  how  it  came  about  that 
Smetana  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new 
musical  language  of  the  Czechs,  and  she 
narrates  the  constant  struggles  which 
were  the  ransom  of  his  success.  The 
book  is  nicely  got  up  and  has  four  illus¬ 
trations. — F.  C.  Weisl(opf.  New  York. 

*  Josepf  Falta.  Pres  fronty  a  pres 
hranice.  New  York.  New  Yorksky 

Listy.  1944.  255  pages.  $1.50. — ^Letters 
written  by  a  Czech  during  his  Right 
from  his  native  country  after  its  occupa¬ 
tion  by  Hitler,  in  1939,  and  through  war- 


torn  Poland  in  the  first  months  of  this 
war.  The  author  vividly  describes  the  ad¬ 
venturous  and  somber  journey  over  bor¬ 
ders  and  through  front  lines,  from  a 
Czech  village  in  Silesia  to  Cracow  and 
Lwow  and  Riga  and  Tallin.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  beginning  phase  of  World 
War  II  is  well  described  and  preserved 
for  later  times.  Although  there  have 
been  much  more  exciting  accounts  from 
exiles  and  refugees,  Falta’s  book  will  be 
counted  among  the  genuine  documents 
of  the  time  of  turmoil  when  the  “peace” 
of  Munich  was  merging  in  war. — F.  C. 
Weisl^opf.  New  York  City. 

Usty  ze  Severu.  An  Anthology  in 

Czech  and  Swedish.  No.  2,  1944. 
Stockholm.  Editors,  J.  P.  Hodin  and 
Maren  Jakerlova.  134  pages.  $1.20  U.  S. 
— A  group  of  Czechoslovak  writers  and 
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artists  in  Sweden  have  formed  an  organ¬ 
ization  to  publish  “Letters  from  the 
North,”  an  anthological  magazine  which 
is  to  appear  six  times  a  year.  The  pe¬ 
riodical  is  handsomely  mimeographed 
and  carries  a  large  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  bearing  witness  to  the  lively  cul¬ 
tural  activity  of  the  Czechoslovak  exiles 
in  Sweden.  There  are  articles  and  essays 
by  President  Edvard  Bene§,  Vlado  de¬ 
mentis,  Frantisek  Langer;  translations 
from  the  Swedish  and  the  Norwegian 
into  Czech;  poetry  in  Czech  and  Swed¬ 
ish;  and  a  rich  informative  and  critical 
miscellany.  There  is  also  a  valuable  list 
of  Czechoslovak  literary  works  which 
have  been  translated  into  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  languages. — F.  C.  Weist{opj. 
New  York  City. 

Lodewijk  Van  Buuren.  Herinner- 

ingen  van  een  "DH{\en  Vijftiger.” 
New  York.  (Privately  printed.)  1944. 
112  pages.  $2.00. — ^The  author  of  this 
book  is  evidendy  not  a  professional 
writer,  and  uses  none  of  the  tricks  of  the 
trade,  nor  seeks  for  effect.  A  plain  busi¬ 
ness  man,  educated  in  Holland,  steeped 
in  world  commerce,  and  quite  cosmo¬ 
politan  minded,  jots  down  what  remi¬ 
niscences  of  his  childhood  and  youth 
come  to  him  now  that,  past  fifty  and 
“fat,”  the  world  war  has  washed  him 
up  on  the  California  shores.  For  those 
who  can  read  it,  the  book  is  indeed 
delectable;  but  its  circle  of  readers  is 
very  limited:  one  has  to  have  spent  one’s 
youth  in  the  lowlands  to  enjoy  to  the 
full  the  author’s  generous  sprinkling  of 
student-patois  and  *^jongelui”-slang. 
Not  to  mention  the  Dutch  habit  of  free¬ 
ly  mixing  Dutch  with  French,  German 
and  Latin,  which  may  be  a  little  hard 
on  a  monoglot. 

Alas!  Not  only  have  the  author’s  youth 
and  luxurious  hair  gone  forever;  not 
only  has  the  litde  “stoomtram”  to 
Scheveninge  disappeared,  together  with 
other  picturesque  features  of  the  turn  of 
the  century;  even  his  home  town  (the 
Van  Buuren  Family  had  their  cradles 
in  Rotterdam  for  a  century)  has  been 
razed  by  German  “Kultur,”  and  the 


author  himself,  with  Jewish  blood  in  his 
veins,  is  an  exile.  These  and  other  cogi¬ 
tations  of  a  cosmopolitan  trend  are  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  last  two  chapters  of  the 
book:  the  only  ones  which  arc  directed 
to  and  readable  by  the  general  public. — 
Camil  Van  Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  B.  Boon-van  dcr  Starp.  Van  Kin- 
deren.  New  York.  Gerard  E. 
Haagens.  1944. 108  pages.  $2.00. — These 
unpretentious  sketches  of  child  life,  by  a 
loving  mother  who  is  not  afraid  of  ad¬ 
mitting  her  own  shortcomings,  reveal 
more  than  a  superficial  understanding  of 
children.  The  author  records  the  spon¬ 
taneous  reactions  of  children  which  do 
not  always  agree  with  the  most  confi¬ 
dent  of  educational  theories  that  emanate 
from  adult  minds.  Very  informally, 
pleasantly  and  absorbingly,  she  writes  of 
certain  problems  which  have  faced  her, 
and  in  so  doing  contributes  her  bit  to 
their  solution.  All  the  episodes  arc  set  in 
typically  Dutch  surroundings  which  can 
be  best  understood  by  natives  of  the 
Netherlands.  She  hopes  that  these  epi¬ 
sodes  will  be  read  by  grown-ups,  who 
may  find  therein  not  simply  information, 
but  some  escape  from  the  seriousness  of 
the  present  time  .There  is  nothing  cheap 
or  sentimental  in  these  pages;  they 
record  the  honest  and  high-minded  re¬ 
actions  of  a  lady  who  regards  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  children  as  a  useful  and  en¬ 
lightening  activity. — T.  W.  L.  Schel- 
tema.  Library  of  Congress. 

M  David  J.  Dallin.  Russia  and  Postwar 
Europe.  New  Haven.  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1943.  230  pages.  $2.75. — The 
devil’s  ability  to  quote  Scripture  is 
eclipsed  by  the  readiness  of  anti-Soviet 
propagandists  to  interpret  and  misin¬ 
terpret  data  and  documents  to  suit  their 
purpose.  Mr.  Dallin’s  purpose  is  to  sow 
disunity  among  the  Unit^  Nations  by 
casting  doubts  on  the  aims  of  Soviet 
Russia.  The  viciousness  of  his  effort  is 
too  obvious.  His  manipulation  of  history, 
old  and  recent,  shows  a  lack  of  scholarly 
honesty,  to  put  it  mildly. — A.  K. 
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*  Eugene  M.  Kulischer.  The  Displace¬ 
ment  of  Population  in  Europe. 

Montreal.  International  Labour  OfHce. 
1943.  171  pages.  $1.00  and  $1.50. — This 
volume  treats  of  the  migratory  move¬ 
ments  of  population  in  Europe  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war.  The  migra¬ 
tions  are  of  two  general  types:  (1)  the 
displacement  of  masses  of  people  as  oc¬ 
cupying  armies  take  possession  of  given 
areas  or  as  armies  retreat  from  given 
areas;  (2)  planned  movements  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  furtherance  of  Nazi  Germany’s 
ideas  for  the  domination  of  Europe. 

According  to  Dr.  Kulischer’s  esti¬ 
mates,  more  than  2,000,000  Jews  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes  and  an¬ 
other  2,000,000  have  been  dislocated  as 
a  consequence  of  the  war.  There  has 
been  a  considerable  movement  of  popu¬ 
lations,  the  author  indicates,  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  especially  within  the  bor¬ 
der  regions.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  “repatriation”  movements  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  cases  of  Germany,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Jugoslavia,  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  the  Tyrol.  The  Germans  have  car¬ 
ried  on  a  large  movement  of  Germans 
into  various  occupied  territories,  such  as 
Bohemia-Moravia  and  Poland.  Another 
important  development  in  the  move¬ 
ment  has  been  the  drafting  of  forced 
labor  from  various  occupied  countries 
for  work  in  Germany.  According  to  Dr. 
Kulischer’s  estimates  these  workers 
within  Germany  numbered  approxi¬ 
mately  6,500,000  p)eople  at  the  beginning 
of  1943. 

It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Kulischer’s 
work  provides  as  accurate  a  basis  for 
estimating  population  displacement  in 
Europo  as  it  is  px)ssible  to  obtain  at  the 
present.  Certainly  his  work  fills  an  im¬ 
portant  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  which  it  treats. 
In  many  ways  this  volume  provides  a 
key  to  one  of  the  most  important  and 
cruel  problems  of  the  war. — H.  N.  H. 
Miami  University. 

*  Alexander  Lorch.  Trends  in  Euro¬ 
pean  Social  Legislation  between  the 

Two  World  Wars.  New  York.  Edition 


de  la  Maison  Fran^aise.  1943.  Publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Institute  of  Compjarative  Law, 
Ecole  Libre  des  Hautes  Etudes.  Vol.  3. 
The  Labor  Legislation  in  Republican 
Germany  and  the  Social  Reforms  in 
France  under  the  Popular  Front  Gov¬ 
ernment — a  Comparative  Study.  Fore¬ 
word  by  B.  Mirkine-Guetzevitch,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Hautes  Etudes. 
148  p)ages.  $2.00. — After  discussing  the 
basic  structure  of  social  reforms  the 
author  examines  separately  from  his¬ 
torical  and  achievement  angles:  the  na¬ 
tional  and  international  atmosphere  in 
which  the  social  reforms  were  passed; 
collective  bargaining;  mediation  and 
employee  representation  in  the  shop. 
Each  chapter  of  this  helpful  monograph 
is  a  well  documented  essay  on  its  pjar- 
ticular  problem,  tracing  legislation  from 
its  beginnings  in  Germany  in  1918  and 
in  France  in  1936  to  the  destruction  of  all 
truly  legal  practices  in  Nazi  Germany 
and  Occupied  France.  The  author  is  well 
equipped  for  such  an  analysis,  having 
studied  labor  law  and  practiced  before 
the  courts  in  Germany  and  having 
earned  his  law  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris  after  he  had  left  Germany 
in  1934.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Comparative  Law  in  France  and 
is  now  director  of  the  Institute  of  Com- 
p>arative  Law  of  the  Ecole  Libre  des 
Hautes  Etudes  in  New  York. — /.  M.  A. 

*  William  Mandel.  The  Soviet  Far 

East.  New  York.  Dial  Press.  1944. 

160  p>ages.  $2.50. — It  is  amazing  how 
much  valuable  and  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  is  compressed  in  this  small  volume. 
Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Re¬ 
lations,  this  inquiry  is  a  must  guide  for 
any  one  interested  in  the  Far  East. — 
A.  K. 

*  Gerhart  H.  Seger  and  Siegfried  K. 

Marck.  Germany:  To  Be  or  Not  To 

Be?  New  York.  The  Rand  School  Press. 
1943.  197  p>ages.  $2.00. — One  asp)ect  of 
the  debate  between  “Vansittartists”  and 
“anti-Vansittartists,”  the  latters’  defini¬ 
tion  of  National  Socialism  as  political 
Romanticism,  will  engage  the  interest  of 
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future  students  of  comparative  litera¬ 
ture.  The  treatise  under  discussion  com¬ 
bines  the  latest  expression  of  this  theory 
with  a  defence  of  the  Weimar  Repub¬ 
lic’s  purposes  and  achievements,  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  post-war  policy  towards 
Germany. 

Following  Peter  Viereck’s  Metapoli¬ 
tics:  From  the  Romantics  to  Hitler,  the 
authors  reject  both  Emil  Ludwig’s  idea 
of  a  divorce  between  State  and  Spirit, 
and  Thomas  Mann’s  conception  of  a  con¬ 
flict  between  Romanticism  and  Hu¬ 
manism  in  Germany;  they  find  the  split 
within  Romanticism  itself,  considered  as 
a  German  phenomenon,  and  defined  as 
“the  restless  dynamism  which  wants  to 
endow  finiteness  with  the  quality  of  in¬ 
finity.”  Deprived  of  its  symbolism,  of 
its  .spiritual  and  idealistic  features,  this 
tendency  engendered  in  minor  roman¬ 
ticists  a  “vulgar”  Romanticism  in  which 
the  biological  and  naturalistic  urges  were 
predominent,  and  degenerated  with  the 
average  man  into  plain  “Bovarism.” 
This  “Romanticism”  owes  its  collective 
character  to  Luther  ism  which  frees  man 
spiritually  while  making  him  “the 
obedient  subject  of  temporal  powers.” 

According  to  the  Western  conception, 
the  feeling  of  infinity  may  lead  to  what 
Seilli^re  calls"  imperialism  of  the  per¬ 
sonality,”  but  not  to  a  “romantic,  belli¬ 
cose  glorification  of  the  state,”  for  such 
a  glorification,  representing  the  merging 
of  the  Ego  into  a  closed  system,  ^s  the 
very  antithesis  of  Romanticism.  Mr. 
Jacques  Barzun’s  recently  published 
Romanticism  and  the  Modern  Ego  bears 
out  this  fact  on  every  page. 

Its  implicit  recognition  is  found  in  the 
author’s  recommendation  that  Germany 
be  re-educated  in  the  tradition  of  a  saner 
Romanticism.  Politically,  their  plans  for 
the  solution  of  the  German  problem  are 
either  the  formation  of  an  Anglo-French, 
a  Middle-East  European,  and  a  Russian 
Prussianized  Germany,  or  a  European 
federation  on  the  Swiss  model,  in  which 
borders,  and  therefore  border  transfers, 
would  become  unimportant,  with  a  Ger¬ 
man  democracy  whose  backbone  the 


German  workers  would  be  trusted  to 
form. — J.  L.  Salvan.  Wayne  University. 

*  Joseph  S.  Roucek,  Editor.  A  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  Peacemal(ers.  Vol.  232 
(March  1944)  of  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So¬ 
cial  Science.  Philadelphia.  $2. — In  cen¬ 
tral-eastern  Europe,  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Carman  Reich,  lie  some 
fourteen  smaller  states.  They  have  most¬ 
ly  emerged  from  the  ruins  of  the  Otto¬ 
man,  Russian  and  Hapsburg  Empires 
and  have  had  a  stormy  existence  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Their 
troubles  are  not  yet  over.  What  do  they 
want,  and  what  is  their  present  political 
and  economic  condition?  The  answers 
are  briefly  given  in  a  series  of  chapters 
by  well  qualified  representatives  whom 
Professor  Roucek  has  brought  together 
in  a  kind  of  symposium.  Their  aspira¬ 
tions  are  vigorously  presented  and  the 
tone  is  generally  optimistic.  But  to  the 
reader  it  is  rather  appalling  to  try  to 
imagine  how  all  these  nationalistic 
hopes,  often  conflicting,  arc  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  by  the  peacemakers  after  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Axis  powers.  Most  of  the 
writers,  for  instance,  betray  a  distrust  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Russian  incor¬ 
poration  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania 
and  Eastern  Poland  is  generally  de¬ 
nounced,  except  for  the  apologetic 
chapter  on  T he  New  Soviet  Nationalism 
by  Heinz  Eulau  and  the  well-balanced 
article  by  Emil  Lcngycl  on  the  Struggle 
among  United  Nations’  Viewpoints. 

Besides  these  chapters  on  individual 
countries  there  arc  also  several  good  gen¬ 
eral  accounts  of  central-eastern  Europe 
as  a  whole:  its  geography  and  past  his¬ 
tory;  Nazi  Germany’s  exploitation  of  the 
area;  the  sociology  of  the  underground 
resistance  movement;  the  claims  of  the 
govcrnmcnts-in-cxilc;  and  the  various 
proposals  (less  rosy  at  the  moment)  for 
some  kind  of  federation  of  parts  or  of 
the  whole  of  this  belt  of  territory 
stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Aegean. 
An  interesting  chapter  by  Thorsten 
Kalijarvi  discusses  minority  groups  in 
the  United  States  who  were  born,  or 
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whose  parents  were  born,  in  central- 
eastern  Europe.  They  number  many  mil¬ 
lions,  have  hundreds  of  foreign-language 
newspapers,  constitute  a  considerable 
voting  strength,  and  are  often  more 
strongly  nationalistic  than  the  people 
back  home  in  Europe.  “As  experts  on 
foreign  affairs,”  writes  Mr.  Kalijarvi, 
“these  minorities  are  a  well  of  untapped 
information  which  should  be  caref^ly 
explored  before  we  enter  upon  any  Euro¬ 
pean  commitments.”  However  this  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  com¬ 
plicated  character  of  any  postwar  settle¬ 
ment  for  central-eastern  Europe  can  be 
quickly  learned  by  a  study  of  these 
minorities  in  the  United  States. — Sid¬ 
ney  B.  Fay,  Harvard  University. 

*  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin.  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  New  York.  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton.  1943.  253  pages.  $3. — The  voluble 
sociologist  applies  here  his  favorite 
terminology  and  classifications  to  the 
contemporary  scene  and  the  fashionable 
issue  of  comparing  the  United  States 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Professor  Sorokin 
has  not  lived  down  his  dislike  for  the 
Soviet  regime  (one  must  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  effect  of  his  personal 
vicissitudes  early  under  the  new  order), 
but  he  is  imbued  with  noble  wishes, 
and  these  color  for  him  the  near  future 
in  somewhat  roseate  hues.  After  bulky 
generalities  about  moral  and  material 
similarities  between  the  two  countries, 
the  author  dismisses  the  main  difference 
between  them,  that  is,  their  social  sys¬ 
tems,  by  the  assertion  that  both  “Ameri¬ 
can  Capitalism  and  Russian  Commu¬ 
nism  are  now  little  more  than  the  ghosts 
of  their  former  selves,”  and  that  the  con¬ 
flict  between  them  amounts  to  “the 
struggle  of  corpses — something  which 
occurs  only  in  the  realm  of  nightmares 
or  pathological  phantasmagoria.”  How 
very  simple! — A.K. 

^  Nikolaus  Basseches.  The  Unhnoum 
Army.  New  York.  Viking.  1943. 
238  pages.  $2.50. — ^D.  Fedotofl-White. 
The  Growth  of  the  Red  Army.  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press.  1944.  486  pages. 


$3.75. — Captain  Sergei  N.  Kournakoff. 
Russia's  Fighting  Forces.  New  York. 
Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce.  1943. 258  pages. 
$2.50. — Walter  Kerr.  The  Russian 
Army.  New  York.  Knopf.  1944.  250 
pages.  $2.75. — The  reader  of  these  books 
in  this  order  will  have  a  comprehensive 
view  of  Russia’s  armies  in  the  past  and 
present.  Messrs.  White  and  Kournakoff 
are  Russians;  Mr.  Basseches  lived  in  Rus¬ 
sia  for  two  decades  and  knows  the  coun¬ 
try,  its  language  and  history;  Mr.  Kerr, 
as  war  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  spent  eighteen  months 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  from  November 
1941  to  April  1943. 

Mr.  Basseches  goes  back  to  the  earliest 
times  of  Russia’s  military  forces  and  dis¬ 
cusses  their  evolution  through  the  cen¬ 
turies.  Since  the  original  German  ver¬ 
sion  was  published  in  1942,  the  author 
obviously  was  not  yet  certain  of  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  conflict  between  the  mech¬ 
anized  Germans  and  the  humanized 
Russians.  Mr.  Fedotov-White  has  at¬ 
tempted  a  scholarly  documented  study 
of  the  Red  Army  from  its  inception  to 
this  day;  the  book  is  thorough,  even 
though  its  effort  at  integrating  the  Red 
Army  with  other  social  phenomena  of 
the  ^viet  Union  is  often  thwarted  by 
the  author’s  “White”  bias.  Captain 
Kournakoff  s  is  the  most  vivid  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  account  of  the  four  and  at  the 
same  time  striedy  factual.  After  a  brief 
survey  of  the  historical  past  he  plunges 
right  into  the  story  of  the  Red  Army, 
through  its  preliminary  stages  and  up 
to  its  present  astonishing  exploits.  Mr. 
Kerr  is  patendy  journalisdc;  he  presents 
a  lively  reportage  on  the  Red  Army  and 
the  flghdng  rear  as  he  observed  them. 
His  story  has  the  excitement  of  an  eye¬ 
witness’  account  brought  down  to  date. 
—A.  K. 

*  Israel  Cohen.  Vilna.  Philadelphia. 

Jewish  Publicadon  Society.  1943. 
531  pages.  $2.50. — A  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  Jewish  setdements 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Vilna  has  been 
known  as  the  “Jerusalem  of  Lithuania,” 
an  important  centre  of  Hebrew  scholar- 
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ship  and  cultural  activities.  The  author 
bases  his  investigation  on  personal  visits 
and  on  rich  documentary  material.  He 
presents  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Vilna  Jewish  community  from  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present 
day.  Incidentally  he  furnishes  graphic 
descriptions  of  general  conditions  under 
the  various  regimes  during  that  time — 
old  Lithuania  and  Poland,  Tsarist  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  new  Lithuania,  Bolshevik  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  new  Poland,  Soviet  Russia,  and 
finally  under  German  occupation.  Thus 
tlie  b^k  has  a  value  beyond  the  scope  of 
Jewish  interests.  According  to  the  latest 
information,  Hider  with  the  aid  of 
Lithuanian  quislings  has  destroyed  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
Vilna.  Its  resurrection  is  not  impossible, 
when  one  considers  the  amazing  vitality 
of  Judaism  through  history. — A.  K. 

F.  C.  C.  Egerton.  Salazar:  Rebuilder 

of  Portug^.  London.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  1943.  336  pages. — This  vol¬ 
ume  is  very  welcome  b^ause  it  describes 
with  intimate  knowledge  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  the  character  and  influence  of  a 
most  remarkable  man  who  is  relatively 
little  known  to  English  and  American 
readers.  Salazar,  in  the  very  difficult 
years  since  1926,  has  effected  a  rejuvena¬ 
tion  of  Portuguese  tradition,  national 
pride,  and  sound  finance.  He  is  a  dicta¬ 
tor,  fundamentally  opposed  to  Com¬ 
munism,  deeply  religious,  frankly  anti¬ 
liberal  and  anti-democratic  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  but  very  different  from  the  to¬ 
talitarian  dictators  who  have  tyrannized 
Italy  and  Germany.  He  is  a  man  of  high 
moral  principles,  spurns  the  use  of  ter¬ 
rorist  methc^s,  shuns  demogogic  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  masses,  and  is  wholly  free 
from  personal  ambition.  He  pursues  no 
aggressive  foreign  aims,  and  wants  mere¬ 
ly  to  conserve  and  strengthen  the  unity 
of  the  Portguese  people  and  the  great 
colonial  empire  which  Portugal,  first 
among  the  European  nations,  began  to 
build  up  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Mr.  Egerton  believes  that  Salazar  can 
be  understood  only  if  one  keeps  in  mind 
the  great  tradition  of  pride  in  discov¬ 


ery  and  able  administration  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  days  of  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator,  and  which  continued  for  a 
couple  of  centuries.  But,  after  the  devas¬ 
tating  effects  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
Portugal  rapidly  declined,  partly  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  unfortunate  efforts  to  graft  liberal 
and  parliamentary  mechanisms  upon  a 
country  to  which  they  were  not  adapted. 
For  more  than  a  century  corruption, 
laziness  and  financial  chaos  nearly 
ruined  the  country.  After  devoting  a 
third  of  his  volume  to  this  background, 
necessary  to  explain  Salazar’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  renovation  of  Portugal,  Mr.  Eger¬ 
ton  gives  a  very  sympathetic  account  of 
the  remarkable  rise  of  this  peasant  who 
has  become  professor  of  economics,  min¬ 
ister  of  finance,  prime  minister,  and 
practical  dictator  of  Portugal  during  the 
past  fifteen  years.  As  minister  of  finance 
after  1928,  by  rigid  economy,  sound  sta¬ 
tistics,  sacrifices  by  the  people,  and  wise 
reforms,  he  gradudly  turned  deficits  into 
surpluses,  reorganized  the  colonial  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  began  the  spiritual  up¬ 
lifting  of  a  backward  and  poverty- 
stricken  people.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  chapters  explains  in  detail  the 
corporate  organization  of  economic  and 
political  life  which  Salazar  has  brought 
about.  It  found  expression  in  the  “New 
State”  which  was  adopted  by  plebiscite 
in  1933  and  which  is  still  in  process  of 
development.  Its  conception  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  Mussolini’s  corporate  state 
and  by  papal  encyclicals,  but  springs  pri¬ 
marily,  in  Mr.  Egerton’s  opinion,  from 
Salazar’s  fundamental  principles  of 
Christian  morality  and  from  his  con¬ 
viction  that  institutions  which  may  be 
good  for  Anglo-Saxon  countries  are  not 
necessarily  good  for  a  country  like  Portu¬ 
gal.  As  an  Englishman  Mr.  Egerton  nat¬ 
urally  has  a  high  regard  for  democratic 
and  liberal  institutions.  His  enthusiastic 
interpretation  of  Salazar’s  quite  different 
aims  and  achievements  is  therefore  all 
the  more  interesting  and  valuable. — Sid¬ 
ney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  The  Gree\  White  Bool(.  Diplomatic 
Documents  Relating  to  It^y's  Ag- 
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gression  Against  Greece.  The  Royal 
Greek  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Washington.  American  Council  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs.  1944.  121  pages.  $1.50  and 
$2.00. — The  first  edition  of  the  Greeks 
White  Bool(  was  published  in  1940  in 
Athens.  Tlie  present  edition  is  identical 
with  that  published  in  London  (Hutch¬ 
inson)  in  1942,  with  a  preface  by  the 
former  Prime  Minister,  Emmanuel 
Tsouderos.  The  preface  is  important  in 
that  Tsouderos  not  only  briefly  outlines 
the  war  with  Italy  and  Germany,  but 
states  something  of  the  Greek  case  for 
the  Dodecanese  Islands  and  Northern 
Epirus. — There  are  183  documents  in 
the  volume,  beginning  with  the  treaty 
of  friendship,  conciliation  and  judicial 
settlement  between  Greece  and  Italy, 
signed  at  Rome  on  September  23,  1928, 
and  ending  with  the  Fascist  attack  of 
October  28,  1940.  In  the  years  to  come, 
no  doubt,  other  hundreds  upon  hun¬ 
dreds  of  documents  will  be  published  on 
the  events  which  led  to  the  Fascist  at¬ 
tack  on  Greece,  but  meanwhile  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  should  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose.  It  will  be  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  fuller  Greek  accounts,  and 
with  such  documents  as  may  come  out 
of  the  Italian  archives.  Although  the 
documents  have  been  published  before, 
the  American  Council  on  Public  Affairs 
has  rendered  a  service  by  making  them 
more  readily  available  to  students. — 
H.  N.  H.  Miami  University. 

*  Isaac  Levitats.  The  Jewish  Commu¬ 
nity  in  Russia,  1772-1844.  New 

York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1943. 
300  pages.  $3.50. — A  thorough  analysis 
of  the  “Kahal”  (as  Jewish  self-govern¬ 
ment  was  known  in  Russia),  a  curious 
paradox  in  autocratic  Russia.  Despite 
persecution  the  Kahal  controlled  Jewish 
taxation  and  educational,  judicial  and 
religious  matters  of  communal  life.  A 
valuable  contribution  to  one  phase  of 
Russian  history — the  status  of  the  most 
persecuted  minority  from  Catherine  11 
through  Nicholas  I. — A.  K. 

*  Saadia  Anniversary  Volume.  New 
York.  American  Academy  for  Jew¬ 


ish  Research.  1943.  346  pages.  $4. — This 
collection  of  essays  on  the  life  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  Saadia  Gaon  (882-942)  was  in¬ 
tended  to  commemorate  the  thousandth 
anniversary  of  his  death.  The  times  of 
the  Caliphate  are  revived  in  these  pages, 
and  we  gain  a  clear  picture  of  political 
and  cultural  life  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
where  the  versatile  Rabbi  Saadia  lived 
and  taught.  The  scholarly  papers  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Gaon’s  contributions  in  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  to  such  fields  as  mathematics, 
philosophy,  the  Bible,  and  his  relations 
with  the  Karaites  and  Samaritans.  A 
Saadia  bibliography  is  appended. — 
A.  K. 

^  Victor  Seroff.  Dmitri  Shostakovich. 

Knopf.  1943.  260  pages.  $3. — With 
the  help  of  Shostakovich’s  aunt,  now 
residing  in  this  country,  the  author  has 
been  able  to  gather  a  number  of  bio¬ 
graphical  details  about  the  young  Soviet 
composer.  We  learn  a  good  deal  about 
Shostakovich’s  childhoi^  and  youth, 
and  his  struggle  against  privations  and 
early  lack  of  recognition.  Too  many 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  composer’s  an¬ 
cestors  and  close  relatives,  to  irrelevant 
family  gossip,  and  to  Mr.  SerofFs  per¬ 
sonal  disquisitions  on  the  merits  or 
rather  demerits  of  the  official  Soviet 
policy  toward  Formalist  art.  Despite  this 
dispensable  ballast  the  book  is  valuable 
as  the  first  biography  of  Shostakovich. — 
A.  K. 

*  R.  W.  Seton-Watson.  MasaryJt^  in 

England.  Toronto.  Macmillan.  1943. 
206  pages.  $2.00. — The  author  has  been 
intimately  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Balkan  Slavs. 
In  this  volume  he  publishes  for  the  first 
time  some  of  the  letters  and  memoranda 
of  Professor  Thomas  G.  Masaryk  during 
the  First  World  War,  and  adds  a  brief 
but  meaty  sketch  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  deep  thinker  and  far-visioned 
statesman.  Masaryk  displays  in  his 
memoranda  a  keen  knowledge  of  Eu¬ 
rope’s  past  and  present,  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  German  thought  and  po¬ 
litical  ambitions,  and  a  realistic  ap- 
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praisal  of  the  place  of  Czechoslovakia  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  European  caul¬ 
dron.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Masaryk’s 
wisdom  proved  prophetic. — A.  K. 

Kosta  Todorov.  Ball^an  Firebrand. 

Chicago.  Ziff-Davis.  1943. 340  pages. 
— It  is  rare  that  a  man  who  had  as  many 
adventurous  exploits  as  Mr.  Todorov 
should  live  to  tell  us  about  them.  A  Bul¬ 
garian  born  in  Moscow,  he  early  went 
to  the  Balkans,  where  he  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  by  joining  the  Macedonian  terror¬ 
ists  while  still  in  his  teens.  He  fought  in 
the  First  World  War  as  a  member  of  the 
French  Legion,  then  occupied  various 
diplomatic  posts,  and  finally  left  his 
country  to  come  to  New  York  and  fall 
under  the  benevolent  influence  of  a 
Trotskyist  siren,  Kosta  Todorov  is 
young  enough  and  fiery  enough  to  re- 
emerge  after  this  war  as  a  factor  in 
Balkan  policies. — A.  K. 

G.  R.  Treviranus.  Revolutions  in 

Russia:  Their  Lessons  for  the  West¬ 
ern  World.  New  York.  Harper’s.  1944. 
303  pages.  $3.00. — ^When  a  former  Ger¬ 
man  naval  officer  and  cabinet  minister, 
whose  mother  was  Scotch  and  whose 
great-uncle  tutored  Karl  Marx’s  friend, 
Friedrich  Engels,  writes  in  Canada  a 
volume  on  the  Communist  experiment 
in  Russia,  the  result  ought  to  be  inter¬ 
esting.  And  it  is.  The  author  is  free  from 
the  meticulous  inhibitions  which  some¬ 
times  cramp  the  style  of  professional  his¬ 
torians.  He  writes  with  the  liveliness 
and  vigor  of  the  man  of  affairs  and  of 
the  world,  which  partly  compensates 
for  minor  inaccuracies. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  social  condi¬ 
tions  in  Tsarist  Russia,  he  begins  his 
story  with  the  revolution  of  1905  and 
carries  it  down  through  the  Moscow  and 
Teheran  Conferences  of  1943.  His  treat¬ 
ment  is  sympathetic,  but  not  that  of  a 
blind  admirer  of  Bolshevism.  He  right¬ 
ly  has  high  praise  for  the  marvelous  or¬ 
ganizing  ability  and  extraordinary  per¬ 
sonal  force  of  Lenin  and  Stalin,  but  has 
good  words  for  Trotsky.  He  has  little  to 
say  of  the  frightful  persecutions  of  bour¬ 


geois  and  clergy  in  the  years  following 
1917,  when  the  Bolshevists  were  fight¬ 
ing  to  establish  their  power,  but  he  does 
not  blink  Stalin’s  purges  of  1936-7,  for 
the  explanation  of  which  he  offers  some 
interesting  suggestions.  He  thinks  Stalin 
wants  genuinely  to  co-operate  with  the 
Western  democracies  for  a  world  se¬ 
curity  organization,  but  first  wants  to 
make  secure  Russia’s  western  frontiers 
by  holding  fast  to  the  Baltic,  Polish  and 
Rumanian  territories  which  he  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  Soviet  Union  during 
World  War  II.  The  book  is  moderate 
and  well-informed,  and  will  give  Ameri¬ 
cans  a  more  sympathetic  account  of  the 
most  powerful  country  (next  to  the 
United  States)  in  the  world.  He  has  in¬ 
cluded  interesting  illustrations  and  an 
excellent  critical  selective  bibliography. 
— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Boris  Voyetekhov.  T he  Last  Days  of 
Sevastopol.  New  York.  Knopf.  1943. 

225  pages.  $2.50. — The  best  Soviet 
authors  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  task  of  reporting  the  war.  Ehren- 
burg,  Eugene  Petrov,  Kaverin,  Lidin, 
and  scores  of  others  have  raised  jour¬ 
nalism  to  a  literary  art.  Voyetekhov 
ranks  high  among  these  sublimated  re¬ 
porters.  His  account  of  the  last  days  of 
the  siege  of  Sevastopol  in  1942  will  be 
as  memorable  as  Tolstoy’s  “Sevastopol 
Tales”  of  ninety  years  ago,  however 
much  the  two  authors  may  difler  in 
caliber  and  approach.  The  Soviet  writer 
describes  the  heroism  of  the  Russian 
people,  as  his  great  predecessor  did,  but 
he  adds  something  absent  in  Tolstoy: 
the  consciousness  of  what  they  are  fight¬ 
ing  for. — A.  K. 

*  W.  A.  Willibrand.  Ernst  Toller, 
Product  of  Two  Revolutions.  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma.  Co-operative  Books. 
1941.  44  pages.  50  cents.^ — ^When  exiled 
German  writers  and  scholars  arrived  in 
this  country,  it  was  a  great  and  encour¬ 
aging  surprise  to  them  that  not  only  their 
writings  were  well  known  and  often 
highly  appreciated  over  here,  but  also 
that  young  American  scholars  like  to 
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deal  especially  with  those  works  banned 
and  burned  by  the  Nazis.  One  of  these 
scholars  collected  and  investigated  zeal¬ 
ously  the  works  and  life  of  one  of  the 
foremost  of  these  German  authors,  Ernst 
Toller,  immediately  after  this  dramatist 
had  taken  his  own  life  in  New  York  in 
despair  over  the  apparent  failure  of  his 
literary-political  mission  and  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  fate.  This  small  booklet  is  not  a 
superficial  sketch,  but  a  valuable  abstract 
of  a  work  almost  five  times  as  compre¬ 
hensive  as  the  pamphlet.  Willibrand  de¬ 
fines  Toller  as  a  product  of  two  revolu¬ 
tions,  that  is,  of  die  period  between  the 
socialistic  democradc  revolution  of  1918 
in  Germany,  and  the  Nazi  revolution  of 
1933.  It  is  amazing  how  sympathedcally 
and,  at  the  same  dme,  how  keenly  Willi¬ 
brand  dissects  Toller’s  complicated  na¬ 
ture  and  development  as  well  as  the  simi¬ 
larly  involved  intellectual  and  polidcal 
background  on  the  basis  of  which 
Toller’s  strange  work  grew. 

Toller’s  plays,  which  were  translated 
into  more  than  twenty  languages,  preach 
the  fight  for  socialism,  pacifism  and  lib¬ 
erty.  Willibrand  is  right  in  stressing  this 
point,  because  it  is  this  call  to  battle  with¬ 
out  and  against  violence  which  gives  his 
revoludonary  plays  an  inconsistent  and 
rhetorical  note.  Only  a  few  days  before 
he  died  in  1939,  Toller  told  me  how 
much  he  suffered  from  the  feeling  that 
perhaps  his  crusade  against  violence  had 
helped  Nazi  violence  into  power.  One 
finds  in  Willibrand’s  pamphlet  both  a 
profound  analysis  and  explanation  of 
Toller’s  work  and  “Wesen,”  and  also 
definitions  of  literary  and  spiritual 
trends  in  Germany  between  those  two 
revoludons  which  could  not  have  been 
better  formulated  by  a  literary  historian 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  this  de¬ 
velopment. — Kurt  Pinthus.  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Marion  Moore  Coleman,  Editor.  T he 
Polish  Land.  An  Anthology  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  Compiled  by  Klub  Polski  of 
Columbia  University.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
White  Eagle  Publishing  Company.  1943. 
127  pages.  $2.00. — This  anthology,  dedi¬ 


cated  to  the  defenders  of  Poland  in  the 
present  war,  is  made  up  of  selections 
from  some  three  score  Polish  authors  in 
English  translation.  Many  of  them  deal 
with  national  heroes,  legends,  and  his¬ 
torical  events,  and  are  pervaded  by  the 
spirit  of  patriotism;  other,  more  lyrical 
and  graphic  descriptions  of  particular 
regions,  and  of  Polish  house  and  home, 
voice  the  nostalgia  of  a  past  which  may 
return.  Explanatory  or  contempladve 
passages  in  prose  add  variety  to  this  ably 
edited  volume. 

The  book  is  a  vivid  document  of  the 
love  the  Poles  cherish  for  their  country. 
Translation,  however,  as  always,  has 
muffled  the  warm  and  congenial  over¬ 
tones  perceptible  only  to  the  native 
speakers  of  the  authors’  language,  so 
that  the  pathos  which  remains  becomes 
somewhat  insistent. — Fritz  Frauchiger. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  E.  Howard  Harris.  Literature  in 
Estonia.  London.  Boreas.  1943.  75 

pages. — In  the  tightly  printed  pages  of 
this  exceedingly  modest  pamphlet  we 
find  the  most  comprehensive  and  de¬ 
tailed  survey  in  English  so  far  of  the 
history  of  Estonia’s  literary  activity, 
from  the  work  of  the  unknown  bards  of 
the  folk  to  the  movement  that  produced 
the  latest  prize-winning  drama.  Mr. 
Harris  knows  the  Estonian  people  well, 
from  many  visits  to  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  he  writes  from  the  inside  out, 
as  it  were,  yet  without  offensive  special 
pleading.  An  encyclopedia,  so  far  as 
names  are  concerned,  the  little  work  is 
also  a  perfect  “golden  treasury”  of  trans¬ 
lations.  Two  maps  of  the  Baltic  region 
and  a  short,  practical  bibliography  make 
this  small  volume  one  of  the  finds  of  the 
year.  One  can  only  hope  it  may  be  re¬ 
issued  in  the  United  States,  in  expanded 
form,  as  it  deserves,  and  with  pictures 
of  the  authors,  most  of  whom  arc  entire¬ 
ly  unknown  in  the  English-speaking 
world. — Arthur  P.  Coleman.  Columbia 
University. 

*  K.  R.  Srinivasa  Iyengar.  Indo- 
Anglian  Literature.  Bombay.  The 

International  Book  House,  Ltd.  The 
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P.  E.  N.  Books.  The  Indian  Literatures. 
1943.  72  pages.  Re.1/8. — A  survey  with 
suggested  reading  list,  excerpts  and 
criticisms  of  the  English  writings  of  In¬ 
dians,  covering  the  subject  from  the 
earliest  period  of  English  education  in 
India  to  the  present.  A  rich  and  full  lit¬ 
erature  briefly  presented  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  and  guidance  of  those  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  use  and  progress 
of  English  among  Indian  scholars. — 
/.  M.  A. 

^  Review  43.  A  Quarterly  Review  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 
Edited  by  Walter  Berger  and  Pavel 
Tigrid.  Vol.  I,  No.  I,  Spring  1943.  2s  6d 
per  copy.  London.  George  Allen  and 
Unwin. — Three  issues  of  this  new  jour¬ 
nal  have  so  far  been  received  by  Colum¬ 
bia  Library,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  ven¬ 
ture  were  soundly  launched  and  likely 
to  prove  enduring.  It  reminds  one  im¬ 
mediately  of  Folios  of  New  Writing,  re¬ 
cent  issues  of  which  have  not  been  avail¬ 
able  in  New  York.  Like  that  journal. 
Review  43  seems  to  be  interested  in 
Czech  literature  rather  more  than  in 
any  other  branch  of  continental  letters, 
thanks,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  the 
initiative  for  the  venture  was  originally 
supplied  by  a  group  of  Czech  exiles. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  of  the 
journal,  it  would  appear,  lies  in  its  many 
translations  from  all  continental,  and 
especially  all  Slavonic  literatures.  Here 
we  find  translations  from  Slovene  and 
Slovak  (so  little  of  whose  literature  has 
been  translated),  and  even  a  short  poem 
of  Slowacki,  who  is  tragically  neglected, 
generally,  by  the  translator.  The  review 
of  literature  in  occupied  Europe,  which 
appeared  in  the  first  issue,  is  also  of  im¬ 
portance,  since  hardly  anything  is  known 
of  this  abroad.  The  editorial  policy  of 
Review  43  is  to  “take  up  a  critical  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  problems  of  literature, 
art,  and  scientific  work,  especially  to¬ 
ward  the  problem  of  freedom,  and  the 
problem  of  the  social  function  of  art  and 
science.” — Arthur  P.  Coleman.  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 


^  Jacques  Maritain.  Art  and  Poetry. 

New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 

1943.  104  pages.  $1.75. — Jacques  Mari¬ 
tain  is  our  gain  in  the  great  lend-lease 
which  is  weaving  world  unity.  It  is  fit¬ 
ting  that  France  should  have  as  her 
spiritual  ambassador  a  religious  philos¬ 
opher  who  has  the  soul  of  a  poet,  just  as 
it  is  well  that  Germany  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  here  by  Thomas  Mann. 

There  is  one  little  disadvantage  in  our 
whole-hearted  adoption  of  Maritain:  we 
are  so  eager  to  hear  every  word  he  has  to 
say  that  we  tempt  him  to  publish  vol¬ 
umes  which  are  not  books.  I  know  that 
my  favorite  in  literature  is  Pascal’s 
Thoughts,  made  up  of  fragments  in  all 
stages  of  completion;  and  Paul  Valery 
is  partial  to  that  form — or  formlessness. 
But  I  miss  in  this  slight  volume  the 
monumental  organization  I  expect  from 
Maritain.  However,  if  you  consider  the 
work  as  a  series  of  footnotes  to  Art  and 
Scholasticism,  its  existence  will  be  justi¬ 
fied.  It  proves  at  any  rate  that  philos¬ 
ophers  are  capable  of  seeing  with  their 
outward  as  well  as  their  inward  eye:  the 
essays  on  Marc  Chagall,  Georges  Rouault 
and  Gino  Severini  are  unexpectedly  spe¬ 
cific  and  vivid. — Albert  Guirard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

*  Contemporary  Chinese  Stories. 

Translated  by  Chi-Chen  Wang. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 

1944.  242  pages.  $2.75. — After  1918, 
China  experienced  a  literary  revolution 
as  a  result  of  which  writers  became  con¬ 
cerned  with  social  conditions.  The  move¬ 
ment  was  gaining  momentum  when  it 
was  cut  short  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Sino-Japanese  war  in  1937.  Mr.  Wang’s 
anthology  is  representative  of  the  so¬ 
cially  conscious  type  of  writing  of  the 
period.  There  are  twenty-one  short 
stories  by  eleven  authors.  For  each 
author  a  short  biographical  sketch  is 
given.  The  translations  are  done  in  ex¬ 
cellent  English.  Poverty,  superstition, 
corruption,  and  the  stranglehold  of  tra¬ 
dition  are  portrayed  with  stark  realism. 
But  the  translator  shows  keen  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Chinese  as  well  as  the 
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American  philosophy  of  life.  And  the 
fatal  effect  of  some  of  the  more  unsavory 
aspects  of  Western  civilization  upon  our 
Eastern  friends  is  made  obvious. 

The  book  awakens  in  the  reader  great 
sympathy  for  China  and  a  desire  to  work 
toward  better  understanding  between 
these  two  great  nations. — Lois  Frauchi- 
ger.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Alrik  Gustafson,  ed.  First  Series. 

Scandinavian  Plays  of  the  T wentieth 
Century.  Runar  Schildt,  Hjalmar  Berg¬ 
man,  Par  Lagerl(vist,  Ragnar  Josephson. 
Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press  for 
the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation, 
New  York.  1944. 176  pages.  $2.00. — ^Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  outstanding  plays  such  as 
Hjalmar  Bergman’s  The  Nobel  Prize 
(Swedenhielms),  Scandinavian  drama 
since  the  passing  of  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  ind 
Strindberg  has  been  virtually  unknown 
in  the  English  speaking  world.  And  the 
remarkable  Scandinavian  theatrical  re¬ 
nascence  of  the  1930’s — especially  in 
Stockholm  and  Copenhagen — has  at¬ 
tracted  so  litde  attention  that  Kaj  Munk 
is  almost  the  only  Scandinavian  dram¬ 
atist  of  today  who  is  known  at  all  abroad, 
and  he  is  not  known  for  his  dramatic 
production.  The  present  volume,  con¬ 
taining  representative  dramas  by  one 
Finn  and  three  Swedes  and  a  penetrat¬ 
ing  introductory  essay  by  Alrik  Gustaf¬ 
son,  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  the  Swedish  drama  in  America 
and  England.  Translations  by  Helge 
Kokeritz,  newly  appointed  resident  fel¬ 
low  of  Davenport  College  at  Yale, 
Holger  Lundbergh,  and  Henry  Alex¬ 
ander  are  fully  worthy  of  the  originals, 
both  in  point  of  dramatic  meaning  and 
of  literary  style.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  enterprising  producer  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  true  merit  of  these  plays  as 
theatrical  possibilities  and  take  a  chance 
with  them.  The  plays  by  Bergman, 
Lagerkvist,  and  Josephson  are  more  or 
less  regular  in  formal  structure;  but  the 
fairy  tale-melodrama  by  the  lone  Finn, 
Runar  Schildt’s  The  Gallows  Man:  A 
Midwinter  Story,  is  remarkable  for  hav¬ 
ing  but  one  scene  and  but  two  charac¬ 


ters. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Chapel 
HUl,  N.  C. 

*  F.  C.  Weiskopf.  The  Firing  Squad. 

Translated  by  James  A.  Galston. 
New  York.  Knopf.  1944.  265  pages. — 
One  of  the  most  baffling  and  harassing 
enigmas  of  our  time,  and  particularly 
for  the  German-born,  is  the  fact  that  a 
small  group  of  criminal  gangsters  were 
able  to  fasten  on  an  essentially  kindly 
people  like  the  Germans  the  essentially 
inhuman  institutions  of  the  concentra¬ 
tion  camp  and  the  firing  squad,  one  of 
whose  regular  duties  is  to  kill  in  cold 
blood  people  whose  only  crime  is  that 
they  are  alive.  In  this  interesting  study 
— which  despite  the  tide-page  I  cannot 
accept  as  a  novel,  seeing  in  it  rather  hc- 
tionized  history — the  author  attempts 
to  resolve  this  enigma,  by  laying  bare 
the  minds  of  the  six  men,  one  after  the 
other.  In  brief,  his  explanadon  appears 
to  be  that  the  common  soldier,  trained 
to  unquestioning  obedience,  confused  by 
clever  propaganda,  and  terrorized  in 
himself  and  his  family,  comes  to  close 
his  mind  as  an  individual  and  becomes 
virtually  an  automaton  in  the  service  of 
a  state  which  demands  just  that  of  him. 
Born  in  Prague,  Weiskopf  locates  his 
squad  in  that  city,  choosing  1942  as  the 
time,  the  year  of  the  assassination  of 
Heydrich,  and  of  the  d6bScle  in  Russia. 
In  such  a  year,  we  find  plausible  the  dis- 
integradon  of  the  squad  from  within, 
as  untoward  events  foreshadow  the  final 
defeat  from  without.  In  the  end,  Pri¬ 
vate  Holler  (who  in  a  sense  is  the 
author’s  mouthpiece)  is  the  sole  sur¬ 
vivor;  the  others  have  all  succumbed,  in 
one  way  or  another,  to  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  their  crimes.  Disintegrauon  at¬ 
tacks  the  Reich  as  well,  and  one  is  made 
aware  of  a  subde  parallel  between  the 
two  as  the  morale  of  the  squad,  under 
steady  and  growing  strain,  falters, 
cracks,  and  fades  out.  Similarly,  disaf- 
fecdon  grows  in  the  Reich,  and  Weis¬ 
kopf  makes  much  of  the  sudden  popular¬ 
ity  of  Arndt’s  Catechism  for  the  German 
Warrior  and  Soldier — one  would  like  to 
know  whether  he  invented  that  feature 
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— as  indicating  a  growing  unwillingness 
to  “be  sold,  bartered,  given  away  like  so 
many  sheep  . . — If  Private  Holler  is  a 
good  example  of  the  commonalty,  as 
Weiskopf  wishes  us  to  believe  he  is,  there 
is  better  hope  for  the  future  of  Europe 
than  the  Vansittarts  hold  out  to  us. — 
Bayard  Q.  Morgan,  Stanford  University. 

M  Proceedings  of  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  for  fewish  Research.  Volume 
XIII.  New  York.  Published  by  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  1943.  96  pages.  $2. — The  three 
main  papers  in  this  volume  deal  with 
unrelated  subjects,  each  one  of  value  for 
the  students  of  Semitics.  Professor 
Gandz  discusses  the  Zodiacal  Light  in 
Semitic  Mythology,  with  comparative 
references  to  Arabian,  Syrian,  Phoe¬ 
nician  deities,  and  their  Hebrew  par¬ 
allels,  as  wells  as  to  traces  of  Classic 
mythology.  Dr.  D.  de  Sola  Pool  has  an 
intriguing  paper  on  the  use  of  “kal”  in 
the  Psalms,  and  Professor  L.  Strauss 
analyses  the  “Law  of  Reason”  in 
Halevy’s  Kuzari. — A.  K. 

*  David  Goldblatt.  The  few  and  His 
Language  Problem.  1411  Vyse  Ave¬ 
nue,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  1943. 202  pages.  $2.00. 
— The  linguist  may  find  this  book  a 
curiosity.  The  author  is  apparendy 
enough  of  a  polyglot  to  apply  the  com¬ 
parative  yardstick  in  ev^uating  the 
Yiddish  language.  He  also  knows  the 
Hebrew  lore,  and  he  admits  the  beauty 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  its  remarkable 
concision  and  pithiness.  But  Mr.  Gold¬ 
blatt  advocates  the  acceptance  of  Yid¬ 
dish  as  a  universal  Jewish  language  in 
preference  to  Hebrew  which  he  regards 
as  too  “holy”  a  tongue  to  be  profaned 
by  daily  use.  Some  of  his  arguments 
sound  weighty  despite  the  heated  tone 
with  which  they  arc  presented.  One  un- 
scholarly  objection  one  might  advance 
against  Yiddish  is  that  unlike  the 
sonorous,  majestic  Hebrew  it  sounds 
even  uglier  than  German,  of  which 
Yiddish  is  largely  a  corruption. — A.  K. 

^  Simha  Rubinstein.  Israel.  New  York. 

Bloch.  1943. 136  pages.  85c. — A  well- 
illustrated  textbook  for  pupils  of  He¬ 


brew,  second  and  third  grades.  The  con¬ 
versations  arc  vivid  and  not  without 
humor. — A.  K. 

*  The  fefferson  Bicentennial,  1743- 

1943.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibitions 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  United  States  Printing  Office. 
1943.  171  pages. — Exhibits  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  maps,  music,  books,  prints,  let¬ 
ters,  addresses,  etc.  “The  eleven  separate 
Jefferson  bicentennial  exhibitions  at  the 
Library  were  planned  to  portray  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  Jefferson’s  talents  and  inter¬ 
ests  .  .  .”  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  he  founded,  in  westward  expan¬ 
sion,  American  law,  the  Hispanic  Foun¬ 
dation,  international  affairs,  book  col¬ 
lecting,  music,  maps,  science  and  inven¬ 
tions.  A  catalogue  of  surprising  informa¬ 
tion  and  deep  interests  for  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  know  more  about  the  versatile 
mind  and  patriotic  accomplishments  of 
Mr.  Jefferson. — J.  M.  A. 

George  R.  Preston,  Jr.  Thomas 

Wolfe;  a  Bibliography.  New  York. 
Charles  S.  Boesen.  1943. 127  pages. — Mr. 
Preston  lists  editions  of  Thomas  Wolfe’s 
books,  his  contributions  to  anthologies 
and  periodicals,  and  reviews  and  criti¬ 
cisms  of  his  works.  The  foreign  editions 
of  Wolfe’s  books  listed  are  of  special  in¬ 
terest,  for  they  indicate  the  scope  of  his 
reputation  outside  of  the  United  States. 
Besides  four  British  editions,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott  describes  the  German  versions  of 
Lool^  Homeward,  Angel  (Schau  Heim- 
w  'drts,  Engell,  1932),  of  Of  Time  and  the 
River  (Von  Zeit  und  Strom,  1936)  in 
two  volumes,  and  of  From  Death  to 
Morning  (Vom  Tod  zum  Morgen, 
1937),  all  translated  by  Hans  Schiebel- 
huth  and  published  by  Rowohlt,  Berlin. 
He  fails,  however,  to  mention  a  second 
edition  of  Schau  Heimwdrts,  Engell 
(1936),  an  edition  which  indicates  the 
popularity  of  this  book  in  Germany. 

The  Norwegian  Steenske  Forlag  pub¬ 
lished  Lool{^  Homeward,  Angel  (Finn 
Veien,  Engell,  translated  by  Hans  Hei¬ 
berg)  in  two  voliunes  in  1935  and  the 
first  half  of  Of  Time  and  the  River, 
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translated  by  Trygve  Width,  in  1937. 
Mr.  Prescott  lists  a  second  edition  of  this 
latter  book,  /  Drift  Pa  Uvets  Elv,  but 
without  giving  any  explanatory  com¬ 
ments  on  the  first  edition.  In  1932  a 
Swedish  version  of  Wolfe’s  first  Ixx^, 
Se  Hcmat,  Angel!,  translated  by  Elsa  af 
Trolle,  was  brought  out  by  Albert  Bon- 
niers  in  Stockholm.  An  interesting  item 
is  the  Czech  translation  of  Lool(  Home¬ 
ward,  Angel  (K  Domovu  Se  Dwej, 
Andile)  published  by  the  Evropsky 
Literarni  Klub  for  its  members  only. 
The  book  is  said  to  have  been  called  by 
Wolfe  “one  of  the  most  beautiful  books 
I  have  ever  seen.”  Under  “Miscellanea” 
Mr.  Prescott  refers  to  translations  into 
German  of  T he  Web  and  the  Rocl(  and 
You  Can't  Go  Home  Again  published 
in  Switzerland  by  Alfred  Scherz,  Bern. 

Mr.  Prescott  has  made  no  attempt  to 
search  for  Wolfe’s  contributions  to  for¬ 
eign  periodicals  and  for  critical  accounts 
of  his  work  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Story  of  a  Novel,  for  instance,  appeared 
in  a  German  translation  in  Die  Neue 
Rundschau  of  1936.  Furthermore,  Wolfe 
during  his  frequent  trips  to  Germany 
wrote  special  articles  for  German  pe¬ 
riodicals.  Significant  critical  material  is 
to  be  found  in  the  “feuilleton”  of 
French,  Swiss,  and  German  newspapers 
(and,  of  course,  in  such  British  publica¬ 
tions  as  The  Times  Literary  Supple¬ 
ment).  Most  of  the  foreign  criticisms 
were  published  between  1932  and  1938, 
and  Wolfe’s  death  in  1938  brought  forth 
a  large  number  of  obituaries  and  discus¬ 
sions  on  his  contribution  to  world  lit¬ 
erature.  Thus,  Klaus  Lambrecht  of  the 
Swiss  Die  Weltwoche,  in  a  review  of 
Wolfe’s  works  after  discussing  his  place 
in  American  literature  and  comparing 
him  with  Walt  Whitman,  John  Dos 
Passos,  and  Sinclair  Lewis,  concludes: 
“Man  hat  ihn  den  Repr^ntanten  des 
neuen  Amerikas  genannt,  tatsachlich 
aber  stand — und  steht — er  fast  allein,  ein 
amerikanischer  Proust.  Sein  Werk 
bedeutet  einen  Anfang,  und  es  ist  frag- 
lich,  wer  es  fortsetzen  wird.  Denn  alle, 
die  neben  ihm  emporgewachsen  sind, 
konnen  seine  Grosse  nicht  erreichen. 


Darum  trifft  die  Geschichte  vom  ‘Gul¬ 
liver’,  die  er  schrieb,  so  unbedingt  auf 
ihn  zu.” 

That  Wolfe  obtained  a  large  foreign 
audience  and  became  the  object  of  an 
extensive  critical  discussion  abroad,  is 
one  of  the  interesting  phenomena  of  the 
literary  history  of  the  thirties.  It  seems 
unfortunate  that  this  body  of  important 
foreign  material  should  have  been 
ignored  in  a  bibliography  otherwise  com¬ 
petent  and  painstaking. — Horst  Frenz. 
Indiana  University. 

*  Lewis  Herman  and  Marguerite 
Shalett  Herman.  Tall{  American.  A 

Practical  Guide  for  Eliminating  the 
German  Accent.  Chicago  and  New 
York.  Ziff-Davis.  1944. 129  pages.  $1.75. 
— In  handling  their  difficult  undertak¬ 
ing,  the  authors  have  not  been  able  to 
avoid  certain  pitfalls.  To  be  sure,  the 
task  of  giving  a  popular  description  of 
speech  sounds  by  means  of  printed 
words,  symbols,  and  drawings  alone, 
could  never  be  an  easy  one.  Such  phrases 
as  “a  pure  sound,”  “deeply  in  the 
throat,”  “with  the  voice  coming  from 
just  behind  the  lips,”  etc.,  lack  the  pre¬ 
cision  which  is  required  in  unambiguous 
phonetic  description.  As  compared  with 
other  currendy  used  popular  systems  of 
phonetic  transcription,  that  used  by  the 
authors  is  somewhat  confusing.  Also, 
the  distinction  between  sounds  and  let¬ 
ters  is  not  always  made  clear.  There  arc 
misprints,  and  some  puzzling  words: 
“exaggerated”  is  translated  into  German 
by  “iibcrgetreibt,”  and  “colloquial”  by 
“ungczwangen.” 

In  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher, 
this  book  may  be  of  help  and  value;  but 
it  docs  nothing  to  alter  the  fundamental 
truth  of  language  learning:  a  dialect  (or 
accent)  can  only  be  learned  by  imitation 
of  what  is  heard. — Fritz  Frauchiger. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Rand  McNally  New  Reference  Map 
of  Europe,  Including  Western  Asia 

and  Mediterranean  Lands.  Chicago. 
Rand  McNally.  1944.  49x40  inches. — 
There  is  always  something  doing  at 
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Rand  McNally’s.  These  enterprising 
publishers  have  contrived  a  big  new  ref¬ 
erence  map  of  the  European  world 
which  is  up  to  the  minute,  extraordinar¬ 
ily  detailed — ^much  more  so  than  the  big 
wall-maps,  although  of  course  less  so 
than  the  completest  atlases — with  on  the 
other  side  of  the  great  sheet  various 
smaller  maps  and  tables  that  help  sup¬ 
ply  a  background  to  the  world  picture. 
There  are  four  historical  maps,  showing 
Europe’s  political  outlines  in  the  type- 
years  1810,  1815,  1866  and  1935  respec¬ 
tively,  a  30x40  inch  Map  of  the  World 
on  the  Mercator  projection,  and  a  record 
of  territorial  changes  in  Europe  and 
America  during  the  200  years  from  1740 
to  1940.  Territorial  boundaries  all  over 
the  world  are  in  an  extremely  fluid  con¬ 
dition  at  the  moment,  and  this  would 
not  be  the  best  time  to  buy  an  expensive 
new  atlas.  But  this  well-executed  refer¬ 
ence  map  can  be  very  useful  during  the 
period  of  transition. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Paul  Reimann.  Das  Grossdeutsch- 
tum  und  die  bohmische  Kulturtradi- 
tion.  London.  “Einheit”.  1944.  44  pages. 
3  s. — Mr.  Reimann,  a  specialist  in  the 
German  literature  of  the  Czechoslovak 
countries,  has  written  an  interesting  es¬ 
say  on  the  differences  in  the  development 
of  cultural  trends  in  Germany  proper 
and  in  the  Sudeten  regions.  He  demon¬ 
strates,  with  the  help  of  a  wealth  of  his¬ 
torical  examples,  how  the  Greater  Ger¬ 
man  ideology  threatened  and  distorted 
everything  valuable  in  the  cultural  life 
of  the  Germans  in  Bohemia,  Moravia 
and  Silesia.  The  Germans  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  the  majority  of  whom  have 
played  such  a  lamentable  role  in  sup¬ 
porting  Henlein-Hitlcr,  will  be  able  to 
survive  only  if  they  return  to  the  old 
democratic  traditions  of  Kudlich,  Meiss¬ 
ner,  Hartmann  and  the  other  literary 
and  political  advocates  of  peaceful  col¬ 
laboration  of  Germans  and  Czechs  in 
the  Czechoslovak  countries.  In  his  last 
chapter,  Mr.  Reimann  deals  with  those 
modern  German  writers  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  who  have  cherished  this  her¬ 
itage  of  democratic  collaboration.  Un¬ 


fortunately,  this  chapter  is  much  too 
short  in  view  of  the  vast  material  which 
could  have  been  included.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  essay  is  very  informative  and 
useful. — F.  C.  Weis^opf.  New  York 
City. 

*  Jury  Herman.  Viel  Gluc/(^.  London. 
Free  Austrian  Books.  S.  Sidders  & 

Sons.  55  pages. — The  frank  diary  of  a 
Russian  woman  officer  attached  to  an 
advanced  aviation  field  from  which  Rus¬ 
sian  and  English  aviators  fly  their  mis¬ 
sions  over  enemy  territory.  Humor, 
pathos,  tragedy  and  the  daily  routine  of 
such  a  post  arc  mirrored  in  the  actions 
and  conversation  of  the  men,  the  brave 
little  Red  Cross  nurse,  the  cantinc  work¬ 
ers,  the  visiting  officers  and  the  ambu¬ 
lance  corps  who  carry  on  through  rain, 
snow,  mud  and  the  frequent  hail  of 
enemy  bombs. — J.  M.  A. 

*  Robert  Lohan.  German  Life  in  Lit¬ 
erature.  Described  in  German  for 

Americans  and  illustrated  by  Living 
Masterpieces.  New  York.  Frederick 
Ungar.  1944.  167  pages.  $2.00. — ^Lady 
Luck,  a  droll  old  person,  has  brought  it 
about  that  Professor  Lohan’s  excellent 
litdc  book  is  here  reviewed  by  the  co¬ 
editor  of  a  volume  which  Professor 
Lohan’s  preface  treats  very  coolly,  along 
with  Storm’s  Immensee  and  Hcysc’s 
L’Arrabbiata — namely  the  Sdmtliche 
Werl(e  of  Leo  Slezak.  When  Mr.  Slczak 
learned,  some  six  or  eight  years  ago,  that 
a  book  of  selections  from  his  Sdmtliche 
Werhji  was  to  be  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  a  school  text  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  he  ordered  a  dozen  or  two 
copies  of  the  American  edition,  to  be 
distributed  among  his  friends  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  is  a  person  of  solid  impor¬ 
tance  and  not  a  mere  frivolous  wisc- 
crackcr.  Now  when  he  learns  that  a 
serious  historian  of  literature  has  ranked 
him  with  those  earnest  old  masters 
Theodor  Storm  and  Paul  Heyse,  even 
though  all  three  arc  expressly  denied 
inclusion  with  the  great  names  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature,  we  anticipate  that  his 
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smiles  will  jar  the  seismographs  for  a 
hundred  miles  in  every  direction. 

But  when  Professor  Lohan  finishes  his 
preface  and  begins  his  book,  the  chip 
tumbles  off  his  shoulder.  He  has 
sketched  the  history  of  German  litera¬ 
ture,  in  German,  simply,  vigorously,  ac¬ 
curately,  with  marginal  English  trans¬ 
lations  of  difficult  words  and  phrases  so 
well  chosen  that  any  American  who  has 
had  a  beginning  course  in  German  could 
certainly  read  his  book  profitably  with¬ 
out  a  dictionary.  He  incorporates  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  literature  into  his  text — 
mere  fragments  from  the  older  writers, 
but  8  pages  from  Oberon,  17  from  Minna 
von  Barnhelm,  4  or  5  from  Nathan  der 
Weise,  and  so  forth — so  skilfully  that 
the  reader  gains  a  definite  impression  of 
each  writer  and  reads  on  with  constant 
interest.  Slight  as  it  is,  this  is  a  work  of 
independent  scholarship  and  not  a  mere 
compilation.  This  first  volume  ends  with 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  are  to  be  taken  care 
of  in  Volume  Two. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Briefe  an  eine 
Freundin.  No.  6  of  the  series  Aurora. 
Aurora,  N.  Y.  Wells  College  Press.  1944. 
36  pages.  $2.00. — It  seems  appropriate  to 
call  attention  to  a  literary  undertaking 
which  although  it  is  carried  out  with 
modesty  and  on  a  small  scale,  deserves 
praise  and  recognition.  Dr.  Herbert 
Steiner,  for  twelve  years  editor  of  a  well- 
known  European  literary  periodical. 
Corona,  now  living  in  the  United  States, 
has  started  a  series  of  monographs, 
Aurora,  whose  sixth  number  has  just  left 
the  press.  It  is  not  out  of  place  to  men¬ 
tion  the  publisher,  the  Wells  College 
Press,  which  under  the  guidance  of 
Victor  and  Jacob  Hammer  gives  proof 
of  its  excellent  craftsmanship;  there  are 
not  many  publications  in  America 
printed  with  such  technical  skill  and 
artistic  taste.  The  contents  of  the  small 
volumes  are  worthy  of  their  beautiful 
exterior  appearance.  What  in  former 
years  could  be  said  about  Corona  holds 
equally  true  for  Aurora:  that  it  is  built 
on  a  universal,  supernational  basis,  that 


it  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  literature 
of  one  particular  country,  that  it  speaks 
many  languages — and  so  these  first  six 
numbers  of  the  Aurora  series  shift  from 
German  to  French,  to  English,  to  Span¬ 
ish  and  now  back  to  German.  Herbert 
Steiner  himself  opened  the  series  with 
his  well-written  personal  recollections  on 
Germany’s  greatest  poet  of  the  twentieth 
century,  Begegnung  mit  Stefan  George. 
We  enumerate  only  shordy  the  follow¬ 
ing  numbers,  Stephane  Mallarme,  L’Art 
Pour  Tout,  Alexis  L6ger,  Briand, 
Thornton  Wilder,  James  Joyce,  Jorge 
Guill6n,  Paso  a  la  Aurora,  all  of  which 
were  published  since  1942.  Rilke’s  Brief e 
an  eine  Freundin,  well  edited  by  Rich¬ 
ard  von  Mises,  arc  a  collection  of  letters 
which  Rilke  wrote  to  a  woman  friend 
Claire  Goll,  the  wife  of  Ivan  Goll  who 
between  the  wars  played  an  important 
part  in  the  French  surrealist  group. 
Most  of  them  arc  written  in  German, 
some  in  French;  they  belong  to  the  years 
between  1918  and  1925.  The  friendship 
started  when  on  the  day  after  the  armi¬ 
stice  Claire  Goll  travelled  from  Switzer¬ 
land  to  Munich  to  sec  Rilke.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  it  must  have  been  a  very  warm 
and  tender  friendship;  later  it  must  have 
grown  less  ardent,  although  it  never 
died.  The  letters  touch  on  details  of 
every  day  life,  on  flowers  and  presents, 
plans  and  travels,  sometimes  on  books, 
on  Rilke’s  own  poems  and  Claire’s  lit¬ 
erary  efforts.  A  short  poem  in  French, 
a  poem  in  German,  Die  Geschwister, 
and  a  translation  from  an  Italian  poem 
of  Giuliano  Cassiani  are  published  here 
for  the  first  time.  We  arc  glad  to  add 
this  collection  hitherto  unpublished  to 
the  great  collection  of  Rilke  letters,  and 
we  hope  that  Herbert  Steiner’s  coura¬ 
geous  and  praiseworthy  undertaking 
will  successfully  carry  on. — Dieter  Cunz. 
University  of  Maryland. 

^  Die  BriicJte  von  Urff  und  andere 
Geschichten.  Miinchen.  Franz  Eber 
Nachf.  1943.  83  pages.  90  Pfennige. — 
These  anonymous  short  stories  were 
written  by  a  fatalist.  There  is  occasional 
humor,  but  it  is  bitter.  Politically  the 
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author  is  entirely  orthodox,  and  stylis¬ 
tically  he  is  better  than  the  average.  In 
Die  Erfiillung,  a  strange  woman  pre¬ 
serves  the  memory  of  a  fallen  hero  more 
faithfully  than  his  wife  has  done.  In  Die 
Wiedergdnger,  a  group  of  wounded  sol¬ 
diers  rush  back  from  the  hospital  to  bat- 
de  and  check  the  enemy.  Others  wander 
farther  afield  in  theme  and  time,  as  Der 
Sdngerl(rieg,  in  which  a  popular  tenor’s 
artisdc  temperament  necessitates  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  government  officials,  and  the  tide 
story,  whose  hero  is  an  architect  who 
completes  his  bridge  in  spite  of  labor 
disturbances,  weather  handicaps,  and 
death  itself. — Virgil  A.  Warren.  Carson- 
Newman  College. 

Albert  Fuchs.  Ein  Sohn  aus  gutem 

Haas.  London.  Free  Austrian  Books, 
124  Westbourne  Terrace.  1944. 96  ^ges. 
3/6. — This  is  something  like  the  intro- 
duedon,  the  prologue,  to  an  Austrian 
Entmcl(lungsroman.  Albert  Fuchs,  a 
very  active  member  of  the  Free  Aus¬ 
trian  Movement  in  Great  Britain,  tells 
a  few  chapters  of  his  own  story.  The 
atmosphere  of  a  well-to-do  Viennese 
family  of  the  period  before  World  War 
One  is  here,  that  mixture  of  conserva¬ 
tism,  Schlamperei,  the  joy  of  living,  easy¬ 
going  informality,  love  of  culture,  and 
decadence.  But  there  is  also  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  road  that  the  son  of  such  a 
family  had  to  travel  in  order  to  be  able 
to  associate  himself  twenty  years  later 
with  the  Austrian  workers’  Under¬ 
ground  movement.  After  this  first  bite 
one  looks  forward  to  a  more  substantial 
dish,  and  there  seems  litde  doubt  about 
the  author’s  ability  to  write  a  full-size 
novel  of  respectable  stature. — F.  C. 
Weis^opf.  New  York  City. 

*  Kurt  Juhn.  Der  Hexenhammer. 

New  York.  Friedrich  Krause.  1944. 
32  pages,  8  lithographs  by  Erich  Godal. 
— Friedrich  Krause,  well  known  dealer 
in  German  books,  has  now  begun  pub¬ 
lishing  books  in  German.  The  first  vol¬ 
ume  bearing  his  imprint  is  a  handsomely 
printed  and  bound  novelette  by  Kurt 
Juhn,  with  eight  impressive  lithos.  Juhn 


tells  an  old  story  which  takes  on  a 
somber  dmeliness  against  the  present 
dark  background  of  Nazi  barbarism. 
The  reader  easily  finds  the  conneedng 
links  between  the  horrors  of  the  trials 
of  “magicians”  and  “witches”  and  the 
Nazi  inquisition  of  Jews,  liberals, 
Czechs,  Poles,  Russian  and  members  of 
the  species  Untermensch.  The  story 
ends  on  a  not-too-opdmisdc  note,  and 
here  ends,  as  we  firmly  hope,  the  analogy 
between  the  witch-hunt  story  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  story  of  Nazi 
barbarism.  Juhn  has  a  rich  narradvc 
gift.  He  tells  his  story  swiftly  and  dis- 
p)assionately.  The  archaic  language  may 
displease  some  readers,  but  there  may 
be  others  who  enjoy  this  kind  of  padna. 
Since  the  edition  is  limited  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  copies,  the  slim  volume  is  bound 
to  become  soon  a  collector’s  item. — 
F.  C.  Weis^opf.  New  York  City. 

*  Theodor  Kramer.  Verbannt  aus 
Osterreich.  Neue  Gedichte.  London. 
Austrian  P.  E.  N.  119  Sussex  Gardens, 
W.  2.  1943.  2/6. — A%  in  his  former 
books,  Theodor  Kramer  here  gives  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  very  personal  experience, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  the  mouthpiece 
of  a  group.  He  who  once  spoke  for  the 
Austrian  soldier  and  the  unemployed 
proletarian  now  speaks  for  the  Aus¬ 
trian  exile.  In  his  nostalgia,  in  his  hatred 
of  “die  Schar,  die  sich  mit  Blut  besauft,” 
and  in  the  mingling  of  the  lyric  and  the 
realistic  in  his  poems,  he  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  Heine.  His  ease  of  form  is  amaz¬ 
ing;  the  facile  rhymes  sometimes  remind 
one  of  the  young  Rilke.  Occasional  Eng¬ 
lish  words  seem  quite  as  natural  as  the 
Austrianisms  which  add  color  without 
making  the  poems  provincial.  Kramer’s 
lyric  style  has  a  certain  folk-song  qual¬ 
ity  which,  as  with  Brecht,  subtracts  noth¬ 
ing  from  the  vigor  and  concreteness  of 
his  political  poems  but  rather  adds  to 
them.  A  strong  sense  of  ethical  respon¬ 
sibility  pervades  his  work.  Its  author 
may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  his 
compatriots  will  read  these  verses  and, 
blushing  with  shame  and  anger,  will 
realize  what  they  have  done  and  what 
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has  been  done  to  them. — Kurt  Bergel. 
Deep  Springs  College,  California. 

*  Clemens  Heinrich  Leineweber.  Un- 
terwegs.  60  pages.  1941. — Am  Rain. 
62  pages.  1942.  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Washington  Journal. — Ivan  Heilbut. 
Mcinc  Wanderungen.  New  York. 
Pantheon.  1942.  67  pages. — Leineweber 
evidently  writes  because  he  enjoys  it. 
His  language  and  his  meters  are  simple 
and  easy.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
his  topics  or  his  Romantic  treatment  of 
them.  The  second  volume  shows  some 
improvement  over  the  first  one.  How¬ 
ever  the  author  obviously  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  whether  to  side  with 
the  Herrcnvolk  or  to  adopt  the  slogan 
of  love  and  understanding  for  all  man¬ 
kind.  His  chief  fault  is  that  he  does  not 
have  the  gift  of  suffering  with  others,  a 
gift  essential  for  a  poet.  The  tragic  fate 
of  other  poets  who  have  had  to  leave 
their  country,  their  friends  and  their 
audience  does  not  seem  to  touch  his  pro- 
vokingly  complacent  Weltbild. — Heil- 
but’s  verses,  dedicated  to  Stefan  Zweig, 
are  very  different.  The  last  poem  of  the 
volume  reveals  that  the  author  wrote 
them  to  free  himself  from  the  burden 
of  certain  experiences  by  abandoning 
part  of  himself.  He  went  through  the 
painful  experience  of  being  uprooted. 
His  message  is  highly  personal,  and  his 
forms  are  whimsical  and  entirely  ir¬ 
regular.  In  five  parts  (The  Child,  The 
Search  (Der  Gesuchte),  The  Weary 
One  {Der  Ermattete),  TTie  Resurrected, 
and  Requiem,  he  gives  us  an  account  of 
his  journey  through  life.  The  influence 
of  Holland  on  his  writing  is  remarkable. 
His  programmatic  poems  are  like  pro¬ 
gram  music,  which  does  not  appeal  par¬ 
ticularly  to  this  reviewer.  But  his  Saul 
und  David,  Die  blinden  Bettler,  Die 
beiden  Neger,  and  the  Selbstbildnis  mit 
der  Laterne  reveal  high  poetic  talent. — 
H.  C.  Lade  wig.  William  Penn  College, 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

*  Nicholas  G.  Lely.  Epinikion  (Vic¬ 
toria!  Poems).  Translations  by 
Joseph  Auslander.  New  York.  Anatolia 


Press.  1943.  121  pages. — A  beautifully 
printed  collection  of  the  poems  of  the 
former  Greek  Consul  General  in  New 
York,  who  is  now  Head  of  the  Greek 
Office  of  Information,  on  the  heroic  role 
of  Greece  in  the  war,  with  English 
translations  of  some  of  the  poems  by 
Joseph  Auslander.  It  forms  a  noteworthy 
addition  to  the  poetry  of  the  Great  War, 
for  it  describes  in  strikingly  metaphorical 
but  sincere  language  the  defense  of 
Greece  against  the  Italian,  German  and 
Bulgarian  invaders  who  endeavored  to 
strike  down  the  country  which  had  given 
the  world  its  highest  ideals  of  freedom 
and  human  dignity.  Every  poem  reflects 
the  proud  patriotism  and  unflinching 
devotion  to  liberty  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
face  of  the  sudden  attack,  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  help  which  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  their  confidence  of  final  vic¬ 
tory.  There  has  been  no  more  stirring 
collection  of  poems  bespeaking  the  high 
ideals  of  the  democracies,  and  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  Modern  Greek  litera¬ 
ture,  the  imagery  is  taken  from  the 
great  past  of  their  country,  in  which  the 
Parthenon,  the  Erechtheum,  Marathon 
and  Thermopylae  are  not  only  univer¬ 
sal  symbols  of  human  greatness  but  are 
also  national  treasures  and  memories  as 
real  and  close  as  the  ideals  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  any  country.  It  offers  a  good 
introduction  to  the  whole  of  Modern 
Greek  literature,  which  has  been  built 
on  the  country’s  struggle  for  freedwn 
and  vindication  of  its  kinship  with  its 
incomparable  past. — Clarence  A.  Man¬ 
ning.  Columbia  University. 

*  Rev.  William  St.  Clair  Tisdall. 

Hindustani  Conversation  Grammar. 
New  York.  Frederick  Ungar.  467  pages. 
$6. — Two  of  the  main  dialects  of  Hindu¬ 
stani  arc  Urdu  and  Hindi,  the  former 
spoken  by  Moslems  who  use  the  Arabic 
system  of  writing,  and  the  latter  by 
Hindus  who  write  in  the  Devanagari 
system.  The  bulk  of  Tisdall’s  grammar 
is  devoted  to  Urdu  with  interspersed  re¬ 
marks  referring  to  Hindi.  Since,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author,  some  knowledge  of 
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Persian  and  Arabic  “is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  anyone  who  desires  to  master 
Urdu,”  he  also  offers  sizable  sketches  of 
Persian  and  Arabic  grammar.  A  rather 
short  section  is  devoted  to  the  Deva- 
nagari  alphabet,  and  to  reading  selections 
which  illustrate  its  use. 

A  language  may  be  known,  or  can  be 
studied  and  taught,  in  terms  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  forms  and  structure.  It  is  another 
thing  to  consider  its  history  and  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  other  languages  and  their 
earlier  stages.  This  procedure  supplies 
explanations  for  some  of  the  forms  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  language  today.  However,  the 
learner  gets  little  help  from  having  the 
other  languages  brought  into  the  pic¬ 
ture;  for  he  would  have  to  be  familiar 
with  these,  or  spend  some  time  learning 
about  them.  His  time  is  better  spent  in 
concentrating  on  the  one  language. 

Tisdall  finds  it  convenient  to  present 
his  subject  with  abundant  comparisons; 
it  is  not  easy  to  gain  a  clear  picture  from 
his  presentation  of  what  constitutes 
Urdu.  Thus,  in  order  to  get  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  from  this  very  substantial  book,  the 
learner  will  require  the  assistance  of  a 
discriminating  teacher  if  he  lacks  pre¬ 
vious  acquaintance  with  the  languages 
introduced  in  the  text. — Fritz  Frauch- 
iger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Gyorgy  Kemeny.  Elet  Konyve  (  Book 
of  Life).  Detroit.  Privately  Printed. 
1944. 240  pages. — On  the  occasion  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  first  writing, 
the  well-known  American  Hungarian 
editor  publishes  this  collection  of  his 
poems.  Kemeny  is  a  characteristic  rep¬ 
resentative  of  American-Hungarian  re¬ 
gionalism,  with  all  its  hopes  and  pitfalls. 
The  transient  features  of  immigrant  life 
naturally  affect  a  man  who  has  a  turn 
for  versifying.  The  structure  and  texture 
of  Kemeny’s  verses  are  associated  with 
his  Hungarian  past  as  well  as  his  Ameri¬ 
can  experiences;  they  are  “American- 
Hungarian.”  This  explains  to  a  large 
degree  the  virtues  and  defects  of  the 
book. 

The  poet  seems  conscious  of  the  equal¬ 
izing  trend  of  America;  at  the  same  time 


he  is  unwilling  to  succumb  to  a  point  of 
view  that  might  obliterate  his  individ¬ 
uality.  His  Hungarian  language  is 
sometimes  emphatic,  close  to  the  com¬ 
mon  speech,  at  other  times  colorless;  his 
verses  are  too  explicit  to  be  pure  poetry 
and  they  are  often  pedestrian.  Their 
spiritual  vernacular  reveals  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  creative  individual  not 
to  be  torn  from  the  roots  of  his  own 
being.  There  is  nothing  casual  about 
Kemeny’s  verses;  they  are  purposeful, 
frequendy  didactic,  conventional  in 
their  moral  implications  and  in  the 
type  of  satire  they  employ.  One  senses 
a  bitter  struggle  in  the  poet’s  heart,  also 
his  inability  to  unify  the  formless  spec¬ 
tacle  of  maladjustment  through  his 
vision  of  adjustment.  He  has  merry 
thoughts  and  clothes  them  in  jingles. 
But  most  often  he  is  troubled  by  the 
handicaps  and  misfortunes,  the  tragedies 
and  travesties  of  immigrant  life,  though 
their  poetic  correlation  is  unevenly  estab¬ 
lished.  Some  of  his  poems,  especially 
those  which  portray  the  joys  of  domestic 
life,  arc  lively.  A  large  number  of  them 
derive  from  special  “occasions.”  As  an 
American  he  appreciates  his  freedom; 
his  Hungarian  translation  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  is  authcndc.  As  an 
American-Hungarian  poet  he  grumbles 
a  good  deal  and  is  often  belligerent;  but 
he  can  speak  from  the  depth  of  his  soul 
and  find  words  for  faith  or  dejection. 

The  volume  contains  English  trans¬ 
lations  of  Kemeny’s  verses,  by  Watson 
Kirkconnell,  Wm.  N.  Loev,  Arthur 
Winter  and  I.  Ziporyn. — Joseph  Re- 
menyi.  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*  Grammatica  Itdiana  ed  Ingle se. 

Metodo  facile  per  impararc  I’lnglese, 
con  pronuncia  ad  uso  degli  Italian!.  New 
York.  Vatican  City  Religious  Book  Co. 
1944.  339  pages.  75  cents. — The  anon¬ 
ymous  author  of  this  neat  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  grammar,  vocabulary  and  conversa¬ 
tional  manual  for  Italians  who  wish  to 
learn  American  English  did  most  of  his 
work  carefully  and  wisely.  In  presenting 
the  ticklish  matter  of  pronunciation  he 
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finds  a  judicious  medium  between  over¬ 
simplification  and  a  confusing  accumu¬ 
lation  of  detail.  His  vocabularies  are  well 
chosen  and  well  arranged,  under  such 
headings  as  Campagna  e  Strumenti 
d'Agricoltura,  Man  glare,  vivande  e 
bevande;  but  his  book  would  be  more 
useful  if  a  single  Italian-English  vocab¬ 
ulary  and  a  single  English-Italian  vocab¬ 
ulary  could  be  added.  He  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  list  of  business  and  commercial  let¬ 
ters  (the  table  of  contents  promises  also 
a  section  of  ready-made  love  letters, 
which  would  be  a  boon  to  the  young 
immigrant  who  learned  to  love  some 
charming  American  maiden  before  he 
had  learned  her  language,  but  for  some 
reason  that  section  is  missing  from  the 
reviewer’s  copy).  It  is  all  fairly  well  done 
except  the  conversation  manual  which 
fills  more  than  75  pages  of  the  book  and 
could  have  been  very  useful.  Why  didn’t 
the  compiler  apply  to  some  native 
American  to  revise  his  English?  Every 
second  sentence  of  the  dialogue  has  er¬ 
rors,  and  much  of  it  is  practically  unin¬ 
telligible.  What  American  ever  said: 
“I  love  the  summer  vidth  his  dry  weather 
and  beautiful  sun  that  puts  a  joiful  sign 
on  everything”?  And  what  American 
would  bic  able  to  unscramble  a  sentence 
like  “The  baby  raises  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
(il  piccolo  cresce  che  h  un  piacere)”? 
The  Italian  immigrant  who  learns  this 
jargon  for  English  almost  has  grounds 
for  a  damage  suit  against  the  publisher. 
There  must  be  a  corrected  edition. — 
R.T.H. 

*  Bruno  Migliorini.  Lingua  contem- 
poranea.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1939.  213 
pages.  10  lire. — Migliorini  believes  that 
a  study  of  the  contemporary  language, 
critically  done,  is  not  less  important  than 
a  study  of  the  ancient  phases  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  The  latter  are  based  on  the  monu¬ 
ments,  the  former  on  life.  Migliorini  has 
undertaken  to  present  the  phenomena  of 
the  language  of  today  with  a  minimum 
of  technical  terminology,  in  order  to 
reach  the  largest  possible  public.  The 
two  beginning  chapters  are  mosdy  de¬ 
scriptive;  the  two  following  ones  are 


analytical,  normative  and  to  a  certain 
extent  dogmatic.  Before  deciding 
whether  a  neologism  is  an  incrustation, 
an  unacceptable  excrescence  or  a  useful 
acquisition,  the  author  looks  objectively 
into  the  history  and  functions  of  the 
Italian  language,  never  allowing  his 
sentimental  interest  in  our  linguistic 
patrimony  to  stand  in  the  way  of  prog¬ 
ress.  This  publication  is  especially  valu¬ 
able  just  at  this  moment,  when  Italy’s 
jealous  nationalism  is  unfortunately 
handicapping  her  language. — Anacleta 
Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

*  Antonio  Fogazzaro.  Lettere  Scelte. 

A  Cura  di  T.  Gallarati  Scotd. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1940.  752  pages.  50 
lire. — When  Gallarati  Scotti  published 
his  biography  of  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  he 
had  in  reserve  a  large  number  of  letten 
which  Fogazzaro  had  turned  over  to 
him  a  short  time  before  his  death.  These 
documents  which  he  could  not  use  in  his 
splendid  biography  were  in  his  opinion 
so  important  for  Ae  delineation  of  the 
great  writer’s  figure  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  publish  them  in  this  volume. 

The  moral,  religious  and  literary  life 
of  Fogazzaro  come  out  magnificendy 
in  this  book,  with  all  the  color,  warmth 
and  vividness  of  autobiography.  The 
spiritual  position  of  the  author  of  // 
Santo,  a  landmark  in  the  life  of  Italy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  his 
relation  to  the  Church  and  the  religious 
movement  called  “modernismo,”  is  here 
well  brought  out.  Through  the  pages  of 
this  book  throbs  the  complex,  burning, 
sorrowful  personality  of  a  poet  and  a 
believer,  in  the  drama  of  his  innermost 
conflicts.  Here  is  reflected  the  richness 
of  the  man,  the  novelist,  the  patriot.  As 
they  piece  together  these  fragments,  his 
readers  see  the  dear  face  emerge  alive. 

The  opera  omnia  of  Antonio  Fogaz¬ 
zaro,  in  which  we  find  so  much  of  the 
Italian  life  of  the  “Fine  Ottocento,”  are 
illuminated  and  explained  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  Epistolario. — Anacleta 
Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

*  Bino  Sanminiatelli.  Carvo  in  Merem- 
ma.  Roma.  Tumminelli.  1942.  208 
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pages.  20  lire. — In  this  collection  of  22 
racconti,  the  celebrated  Florentine  draws 
largely  on  his  personal  experiences. 
There  is  a  realistic  touch  in  these  narra¬ 
tives,  tempered  by  a  lyrical  quality.  Al¬ 
though  they  arc  well-constructed  stories, 
some  of  them  fall  at  times  almost  into 
the  tone  of  the  essay.  Sanminiatelli  has  a 
fine  feeling  for  words,  and  his  word- 
pictures  are  as  skilful  as  the  drawings 
that  illustrate  them.  Incontro  in  au¬ 
tobus,  in  which  vengeance  for  an 
adolescent  embarrassment  is  attained  in 
middle  age,  was,  as  we  learn,  inspired 
by  a  childhood  experience  of  the 
author’s.  Other  sketches  arc  based  on 
the  writer’s  relations  with  his  own  chil¬ 
dren,  as  Pomeriggio  coi  ragazzi,  in 
which  the  father’s  flippant  attitude 
toward  a  sacred  object  disillusions  his 
offspring.  Others  record  impressions  of 
passing  acquaintances  and  the  author’s 
efforts  to  probe  them  psychologically, 
like  Una  ragazza,  in  which  a  conquest 
is  not  quite  acconiplished,  and  /  per- 
sonaggi  del  romanzo,  in  which  the  writer 
is  puzzled  by  three  members  of  an  audi¬ 
ence. — Virgil  A.  Warren.  Carson-Ncw- 
man  College  (now  with  the  army). 

^  Ccsarc  Giulio  Viola.  Peried  (I  Bam¬ 
bini  di  Guardano).  Verona.  With  the 
Author.  1943.  215  pages.  36  lire. — Pop¬ 
ular  on  both  the  stage  and  the  screen, 
the  novelized  form  of  Viola’s  play,  the 
present  edition  being  the  third,  reveals 
the  weaknesses  of  construction  typical 
of  a  dramatist’s  novel.  But  the  author 
docs  exhibit  a  faculty  of  keen  psycholog¬ 
ical  penetration  in  his  presentation  of  the 
early-matured  youth  Pcrich.  Both  he  and 
his  father  love  his  mother  tenderly.  Her 
affection  for  her  son  Anally  moves  the 
mother  to  abandon  her  lover,  Arturo, 
and  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  her 
husband.  Unfortunately,  the  mutual  in¬ 
fatuation  of  the  lovers  is  irresistible.  The 
disconsolate  father  sends  Perich  to  a 
collepo.  After  the  father’s  suicide,  the 
unfaithful  spouse  seeks  the  pardon  of 
her  son.  The  theme  is  stated  appro¬ 
priately  at  the  end  of  the  book:  “Eppoi 
s’incontrano  uomini  che  a  vent’anni 


pare  n’abbiamo  cento.” — Virgil  A.  War¬ 
ren.  Carson-Ncwman  College  (now  with 
the  army). 

*  //  Nuovo  Testamento  di  N.  S.  Gesii 

Cristo.  La  vita  c  I’insegnamento  di 

Gesu.  New  York.  Vatican  City  Religious 
Book  Co.  1944.  334  double-column 
pages.  $2.00. — The  Catholic  Church  has 
not  in  general  been  as  active  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  text  of  the  Scriptures  as 
the  Protestant  group  has  been.  For  all 
their  conviction  of  the  sacredness  and 
power  of  the  Word,  Catholic  leaders  feel 
that  it  is  most  effective  when  interpreted 
by  a  consecrated  and  educated  priest¬ 
hood.  But  the  idea,  entertained  by  many 
Protestants,  that  the  Catholic  laity  are 
not  encouraged  to  read  the  Bible,  is  en¬ 
tirely  erroneous.  This  Italian  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  has  an  earnest 
preface  urging  Catholic  families,  espe¬ 
cially  in  this  time  of  violence  and  per¬ 
plexity,  to  make  it  a  habit  to  seek 
strength  and  guidance  from  this  Book 
which  is  not  merely  a  book; 

Un  libro?  No;  la  Parola  di  Dial 
The  Catholic  New  Testament  has  the 
same  27  books  that  are  accepted  by 
Protestants,  and  any  differences  of  phras¬ 
ing  between  this  Italian  version  and  the 
King  James  version  are,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  reviewer  at  least,  imma¬ 
terial;  so  that  this  attractive  new  edi¬ 
tion,  with  its  Ane  old  pictures  and  the 
discreet  and  helpful  notes  that  are  car¬ 
ried  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  can  be 
very  useful  to  Italian-reading  adherents 
of  any  faith. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Augusto  Guzzo.  Concetto  e  saggi  di 
storia  della  filosofia.  Firenze.  Le 

Monnier.  1940. 379  pages.  35  lire. — ^This 
collection  of  ten  essays  was  a  volume  in 
the  series  of  Studi  Filosofici  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1940  under  the  general  editor¬ 
ship  of  Giovanni  Gentile.  It  is  notable  for 
the  clarity  of  its  treatment,  due  in  some 
degree,  doubdess,  to  the  writer’s  prac¬ 
tice  in  lecturing  to  University  students. 
Especially  important  are  the  Arst  two 
papers,  the  one  in  which  the  author 
deals  with  the  fallacy  that  Italian  Ideal- 
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ism  is  essentially  a  sort  of  Neo-Hegelian- 
ism,  and  the  one  in  which  Guzzo  dis¬ 
cusses  the  validity  of  the  three  typical 
points  of  philosophical  historiography, 
the  “Problemi,”  the  “Passaggi  Neces- 
sari”  and  the  “Superamenti.”  The  rela¬ 
tionship  of  St.  Augustine  to  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Plotinus,  the  actuality  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  the  philosophy  of 
necessity  in  Spinoza,  the  romanticism  of 
Vico,  Kant’s  monadology  and  his  op¬ 
timism,  arc  themes  of  the  other  chap¬ 
ters,  in  which  the  philosopher  feels  the 
need  of  speaking  not  only  to  the  learned, 
but  to  elementary  students  and  laymen. 

Guzzo  thinks  of  philosophy  as  a  re¬ 
ligion  and  a  mission,  and  from  his  pages 
we  draw  the  conviction  that  the  specula¬ 
tive  work  of  the  thinkers  through  the 
centuries  is  constantly  building  for  us 
something  constructive  and  useful. — 
Anaclcta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  Lise  Lindback,  Editor.  Tusen  norsl^e 
sl(ip.  En  antologi  over  nors\e  sjoe- 
ioH^s  innsats  i  den  annen  verdensi^rig. 
New  York.  Norwegian  Shipping  and 
Trading  Mission.  1943. 263  pages.  $2.25. 
— TTiis  anthology  is  a  fighting  document 
from  the  people  who  were  “too  civilized 
to  go  to  war.”  Norway’s  national  indus¬ 
try,  her  great  merchant  fleet,  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  over  a  thousand  to  little 
more  than  five  hundred  vessels;  but  the 
remaining  ships  and  the  surviving  per¬ 
sonnel  have  contributed  heavily  to  Al¬ 
lied  victories  in  both  sweat  and  blood. 
Lise  Lindbaek  has  compiled,  edited,  and 
herself  contributed  to  this  volume  on 
Norway’s  wartime  merchant  marine 
“with  the  clairvoyance  of  devotion  and 
the  historian’s  comprehension  for  the 
unique  value  of  typical  details,”  as 
Georg  Branting  wrote  in  the  foreword  to 
her  Internationella  Brtgaden  (written 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War).  She  has 
secured  contributions  from  some  of 
Norway’s  ablest  writers,  both  popular 
and  scholarly.  Nordahl  Grieg,  outstand¬ 
ing  lyric  poet  and  dramatist  and  veteran 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  has  contribut¬ 
ed  a  chapter  on  life  aboard  vessels  in  At¬ 


lantic  convoys.  Jacob  Worm-Mueller, 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of 
Oslo  and  author  of  the  standard  work 
on  the  history  of  the  Norwegian  mer¬ 
chant  marine,  retells  the  saga  of  the 
M/S  Hird,  which  rescued  3,500  men  at 
Dunkirk.  Tor  Myklebost,  press  attach^ 
at  the  Norwegian  Embassy  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  gives  the  reporter’s  interview  with 
the  survivors  of  one  of  the  most  tragic 
epics  of  the  sea  in  the  Nortra  archives. 
It  is  the  tale  of  the  twenty-three  seamen 
from  the  torpedoed  S/S  Blink,  only  six 
of  whom  survived  five  February  days  in 
an  open  lifeboat.  Niels  Tjelmeland,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Brooklyn  Nordtsl(  Tidende, 
tells  the  story  of  a  young  peasant  who, 
like  hundreds  of  his  countrymen,  man¬ 
aged  to  escape  to  England. 

There  are  equally  fascinating  tales 
direct  from  the  mouths  of  the  seamen 
themselves.  Ships’  logs  and  radio  broad¬ 
casts  arc  also  turned  into  the  stuff  lit¬ 
erature  is  made  of.  Sometimes  a  one- 
page  letter  from  a  tight-lipped  sea  cap¬ 
tain  reporting  the  torpedoing  of  his  ship 
will  tell  us  more  than  a  three-column 
newspaper  account.  And  where  eye¬ 
witness  accounts  or  expert  reportage  is 
not  available,  Lise  Lindback  has  filled 
in  with  contributions  of  her  own  which 
reveal  a  deeply  rooted  sympathy  for  the 
Norwegian  seaman  and  his  struggles 
against  both  the  elements  and  the  Nazi. 

Lise  Lindback  got  the  idea  for  writing 
the  book  while  she  was  in  Casablanca  in 
the  summer  of  1940.  There  she  met 
numerous  Norwegian  seamen  who  had 
talcs  of  high  adventure  from  the  few 
months  since  Germany  had  invaded 
their  country.  This  anthology,  the  fruits 
of  her  interviews  and  her  research  in 
Nortra  archives,  is  a  worthy  tribute  to 
heroes  whose  memory  if  not  names 
will  rank  among  the  greatest  in  Nor¬ 
wegian  history. — Lawrence  S.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

^  Arlindo  Pasqualini.  Os  sobrinhos  de 
Tio  Sam.  Impressoes  de  viagem  aos 
Estados-V nidos  e  Canadd.  Porto  Alegre. 
Edi^ocs  da  Livraria  do  Globo.  1944.  290 
pages. — Pasqualini,  as  president  of  the 
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Associa^ao  Riograndcnsc  dc  Imprensa, 
was  one  of  a  group  of  twelve  Brazilian 
journalists  who  visited  our  country  and 
Canada  last  year.  They  saw  Hollywood, 
Mount  Vernon,  Roseland,  Fort  Benning, 
which  to  their  surprise  was  not  a  fort  at 
all,  Harlem,  Harvard,  Willow  Run,  etc. 
They  interviewed  Roosevelt,  Willkie, 
Hull,  and  Nelson  Rockefeller.  They 
were  feted  interminably  by  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Round  Tables,  a  term  which  baffled 
Pasqualini,  who  could  associate  it  only 
with  King  Arthur.  They  were  asked 
questions  about  Pan  Americanism,  but 
no  one  listened  to  the  answers.  Most  of 
the  articles  reproduced  in  the  volume 
had  already  appeared  in  Brazilian  news¬ 
papers.  Too  many  of  them  are  written 
with  that  superficiality  and  triviality 
which  journalists  call  impersonal  re¬ 
porting.  Pasqualini  is  impressed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  war  industries  and  of 
the  military  training  program,  but  not 
particularly  by  anything  else.  In  Harlem, 
he  longs  suddenly  to  tell  all  the  Negroes 
that  he  is  a  citizen  of  Brazil  and  not  of 
the  United  States.  Such  books,  although 
of  small  literary  value,  take  the  place 
of  that  giftie  which  no  power  seems  in¬ 
clined  to  gie  us. — Consuelo  Howatt. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 


Moys^s  Vellinho.  Letras  da  provin- 
cia.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1944.  199  pages. — Regionalism  is  for 
Brazil  at  once  a  danger  and  an  evidence 
of  a  rich  and  varied  culture.  Moys^s 
Vellinho  (Paulo  Arinos)  in  his  preface 
emphasizes  the  latter  aspect  and  mini¬ 
mizes  the  strength  of  separatist  tend¬ 
encies.  This  book  is,  however,  itself  a 
product  of  the  literary  consciousness 
rapidly  developing  in  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  centered  in  Porto  Alegre.  Although 
the  book  is  provincial  in  its  subject — ^a 
group  of  riograndense  writers— these 
are  treated  as  artists,  not  as  regionalists. 
The  essays  are  valid  literary  criticism, 
written  with  pride  in  the  “patria  chica,” 
but  without  a  distorting  thesis  such  as 
IS  often  found  in  works  of  this  type. 
Neither  does  Vellinho  fall  into  the  other 
snare  which  imperils  provincial  anthol¬ 


ogists  and  critics,  that  of  including 
nonentities.  The  essays  are  eight,  on 
Alcides  Maya,  Augusto  Meyer,  Joao 
Pinto  da  Silva,  Diondio  Machado, 
Verissimo,  Viana  Moog,  Andre  Ca- 
rrazzoni,  Damasceno  Ferreira,  and  an 
appendix  written  for  the  Machado  de 
Assis  centenary  in  1938. — Consuelo 
Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

^  Academia  Carioca  de  Letras.  Ca- 
dernos:  Num.  10.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Grifica  Sauer.  1944.  168  pages. — This 
soberly  and  elegantly  printed  series  of 
Cadernos  is  full  of  interest  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  Brazilian  culture.  This  tenth 
number  contains  various  contributions 
dealing  with  Vicente  Licinio.  Three  of 
them  are  “oraciones,”  signed  respective¬ 
ly  by  Castilhos  Goycochea,  Jonatas  Se¬ 
rrano  and  Acacio  Franca,  and  present 
various  aspects  of  Licinio’s  personality. 
Thus  Castilhos  Goycochea  dwells  on  his 
super-humanism,  and  Acacio  Franca 
emphasizes  the  Americanist  trend  of  his 
work.  There  is  also  a  paper  by  Virgilio 
Correa  Filho,  which  treats  of  Licinio  as 
“paladin  of  education.”  Vicente  Licinio 
(1889-1931)  was  a  rich  nature,  a  philos¬ 
opher,  a  humanist,  an  educator,  a  jour¬ 
nalist.  He  is  not  known  outside  of  his 
country  as  he  deserves  to  be.  TTiis  is 
unfortunately  true  of  many  notable 
Brazilian  intellectual  leaders.  We  are 
glad  to  note  that  this  volume  is  being 
widely  distributed  all  over  America,  and 
we  recommend  it  earnestly.  The  address 
of  the  Academia  Carioca  de  Letras  is: 
Caixa  Postal,  40,  Lapa  (Rio  de  Janeiro). 
— Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Jose  Leal.  Este  peda^o  do  nordeste. 

Joao  Pessoa,  State  of  Paraiba,  Brazil. 
Edit.  “A  Uniao.”  1943.  206  pages. — 
Lying  between  the  states  of  Pernambuco 
and  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  Brazil,  the  state  of  Paraiba 
has  had  an  interesting  history,  a  high 
point  of  which  was  its  struggle  against 
the  Dutch  intruders  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  the  native  state  of  Jos^ 
Leal.  Leal  attained  prominence  in  jour¬ 
nalism  when  he  was  still  a  very  young 
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man,  by  virtue  of  his  dynamic  personal¬ 
ity  and  his  clear  vision  of  social  prob¬ 
lems.  After  considerable  experience  with 
ocher  papers,  he  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  principal  daily  in  the  state  of 
Paraiba,  which  position  he  now  holds. 
The  book  before  us  is  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  very  short  chapters,  each 
of  which  reflects  certain  salient  historical 
aspects  of  his  “fragment  of  the  North¬ 
east."  In  his  prologue  he  declares  that 
he  has  resist^  two  impulses:  one,  to 
hetionize;  the  other,  to  join  the  guild  of 
historians.  He  takes  his  position  very 
definitely  in  that  territory  in  which  his¬ 
tory  is  vivified  by  the  special  talents  of 
the  journalist.  Talents,  not  defects: 
affability,  vivacity,  avoidance  of  all  trend 
toward  ponderosity,  of  all  display  of 
erudition.  His  chapters,  however,  though 
written  as  if  they  were  destined  for  the 
ephemeral  life  of  the  daily  paper,  do  at 
times  take  on  a  larger  dignity,  and  more 
or  less  against  the  author’s  will,  become 
authentic  history.  His  book,  moreover, 
is  characterized  by  a  tone  of  affectionate 
sympathy  for  his  people  and  for  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  his  Northeastern 
country,  a  tone  which  pervades  his  whole 
fiavorous,  profoundly  human  volume. — 
Gastdn  Figueiro.  Montevideo. 

*  Ulysses  Silveira  Guimaraes.  Tenta- 
tiva.  Sao  Paulo.  Empresa  Grifica  da 
“Revista  dos  Tribunos.”  1941. 221  pages. 
— Guimaraes  ends  his  preface  with  such 
a  diatribe  against  “&ses  cavalheiros  em- 
pertigados  chamados  ‘criticos,’  liquens 
parasitirios  da  literatura,”  that  the  re¬ 
viewer  may  well  tremble  if  his  estimate 
is  not  a  favorable  one.  Titles  of  volumes 
of  essays  on  varied  subjects  arc  as  diffi¬ 
cult  and  meaningless  as  titles  for  vol¬ 
umes  of  poetry.  Tentativa  serves  as  a 
name  for  a  collection  of  essays — some 
literary,  on  £rico  Vcrissimo,  Japanese 
poetry,  Pero  Ncto,  and  Cicero;  some 
sociological,  on  problems  of  immigra¬ 
tion  in  Brazil;  and  a  few  rather  charm¬ 
ing  personal  essays.  The  book  closes 
with  a  very  dull  appendix  of  stereotyped 
oratory  pronounced  on  the  occasion  of 
the  conferring  of  certain  awards  (one  on 


Tentativa)  by  the  Associa^ao  Alvares  de 
Azevedo.— Co«r«e/o  Ho  watt.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

*  Gil  Vicente.  Obras  completas.  Vol¬ 
ume  III.  Lisboa.  Livraria  Si  da 

Costa.  1943.  311  pages. — The  third  and 
latest  volume  of  a  promised  series  of  six. 
It  contains  the  Comidia  de  Rubena,  the 
charming  Comidia  do  Viuvo,  the 
Comidia  sdbre  a  divisa  da  cidade  de 
Coimbra,  which  was  first  presented  in 
that  city  in  1527,  the  Floresta  de  En- 
ganos,  and  the  tragicomedy  Dom 
Duardos,  a  dramatization  of  a  romance 
of  chivalry.  The  plays  in  this  volume  arc 
of  the  type  written  expressly  for  the  fa¬ 
mous  seroes,  “tarn  fallados  no  mundo,” 
of  Joao  III.  The  excellent  notes  to  the 
plays  arc  by  Marques  Braga.— Conr«e/o 
Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Gil  Vicente.  Obras  completas.  Vol¬ 
ume  IV.  Lisboa.  Livraria  Si  da 

Costa.  1943.  335  pages. — This  fourth 
volume  of  the  works  of  Gil  Vicente  con¬ 
sists  of  eight  tragicomedies,  which  Mar¬ 
ques  Braga  more  accurately  terms  elogios 
dramdticos,  since  all  except  Amadis  de 
Gaula  were  written  to  celebrate  great 
events  at  the  court  of  Gil  Vicente’s 
patrons,  Manocl  I  and  Joao  III — royal 
births  and  betrothals  and  departures  and 
returns.  That  form  matters  little  if  it 
contains  genius  is  proved  by  these 
sparkling  plays  which  could  have  been 
occasional  literature  of  the  most  deadly 
variety.  Besides  Amadis  de  Gaula,  the 
volume  contains  Frdgoa  de  Amor,  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  betrothal  of  Joao  and  Cata¬ 
rina;  Templo  de  Apolo;  Nau  de  Amores; 
Exhortaqdo  a  Guerra,  written  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  expedition  against  Azamor  in 
1513  by  the  Duke  of  Braganza;  the 
“pastoril”  Serra  da  EstrSla;  the  lyric 
Triunfo  do  Inverno;  and  Cdrtes  de 
Jupiter,  written  as  a  farewell  to  the  In¬ 
fanta  Beatriz  on  her  departure  to  Savoy, 
and  used  by  Almeida  Garrett  three  cen¬ 
turies  later  in  his  romantic  drama  about 
the  love  of  the  poet  Bcrnardim  Ribcira 
for  the  Infanta.— Conr«e/o  Howatt. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 
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^  Amcrico  Pircs  dc  Lima.  Micrdbios. 

Porto.  Portucalcnsc  Editora.  1943. 
107  pages. — ^This  litde  book  is  written 
for  the  general  public,  and  is  couched 
in  non-technical  language,  although  ac- 
curacy  is  by  no  means  sacrificed  to  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  writer,  after  giving  us  an  in¬ 
teresting  historical  sketch  of  the  pioneers 
in  this  most  important  branch  of  sci¬ 
ence,  bacteriology,  takes  up  the  different 
microbes  separately.  The  chapters  are 
headed  as  follows:  Microbes  and  disease; 
Microbes  of  the  air;  Microbes  of  the  soil; 
Microbes  of  water  and  Microbes  of  milk. 
He  tells  how  these  microscopic  organ¬ 
isms  operate  to  cause  many  diseases, 
basing  his  narration  on  the  latest  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries.  A  most  readable  and  in¬ 
structive  litde  book,  filled  with  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  which  if  followed  should 
help  the  reader  to  avoid  many  dangers  to 
life  and  health. — Calvert  f.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

V  Lucia  Machado  de  Almeida.  O  mis- 
terio  do  Polo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  1943. 
Crianfa.  57  pages. — ^Two  juvenile  fairy 
tales  of  life  under  the  sea.  In  O  veneno 
do  Dragdo  Marinho,  the  Swordfish 
makes  the  perilous  voyage  to  the  realms 
of  the  Sea  Dragon,  overcomes  the  mon¬ 
ster  with  chloroform  ( !)  and  obtains  the 
poison  that  will  save  the  life  of  his  litde 
friend,  the  Piabinha.  In  O  Misterio  do 
Polo,  the  Piabinha  turns  amateur  detec¬ 
tive  and  discovers  the  wicked  assassin  of 
the  Narwhal.  The  illustrations  are  by 
Percy  E>eane. — Vesta  Condon.  Chicago. 

^  V.  K.  Miller.  Russian-English  Dic¬ 
tionary.  Third  Edidon,  revised  and 
enlarged.  822  pages. — English-Russian 
Dictionary,  new  1944  edidon.  776  pages. 
“Philadelphia.  Blakiston.  (New  York. 
E.  P.  Dutton). — These  twin  publications 
grew  out  of  an  earlier  Anglo-Russian 
Dictionary  by  V.  K.  Miller  and  S.  K. 
Boyanus.  Prepared  in  the  first  instance 
for  Russian  students  of  English,  they 
arc  now  offered  to  the  English-speaking 
public  in  the  hope  that  they  will  meet  its 
needs  as  well.  Their  purpose  is  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  transladon  of  contemporary  Rus¬ 


sian  into  contemporary  English  and  vice 
versa.  With  this  in  view  archaisms  have 
been  eliminated  and  especial  care  has 
been  taken  to  render  “neologisms”  in 
both  languages.  The  transladon  of  “so¬ 
cial-economic  and  Marxist  terminology, 
and  in  part  of  popular  technical  lan¬ 
guage  (generally  informadve  and  not 
specialized)”  is  the  language  used  in 
the  preface.  Presumably  this  means  the 
common  Soviet  newspapers,  magazines 
and  periodicals.  A  supplement  gives  a 
condensed  treatment  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culdes  of  English  grammar  intended  for 
the  Soviet  reader  and  the  phonedc  signs 
to  represent  English  words,  of  little  use 
of  course  to  the  American  reader. 

The  publicadon  of  these  books  seems 
to  call  for  some  comment.  Great  care  is 
given  the  teaching  of  English  and  other 
foreign  languages  in  the  Soviet  schools. 
The  standard  of  instruedon  is  imdoubt- 
edly  high  and  considerable  success  is  at¬ 
tained  in  training  young  people  to  read 
and  speak  the  languages  of  western 
Europe  and  America.  But  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  are  taught  more  or  less  in  a 
vacuum  and  one  feels  that  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  modernity  is  defeated  by  the  lack 
of  contact  with  other  than  the  book  or 
newspaper  language.  Efforts  to  give  the 
correct  ultra-modern  English  word  or 
phrase  and  translate  into  ultra-modern 
Russian  is  brought  to  naught  by  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  living  speech  of  today.  One 
misses  here  many  of  the  words  that  have 
come  into  general  use  in  the  course  of 
the  war — flak,  bazooka,  paratrooper, 
commando.  Most  of  the  convendonal  ab- 
breviadons  given  belong  to  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Russia  herself  has  an  affliction  of 
alphabetical  combinadons  and  one 
would  suppose  that  they  would  have 
concentrated  on  the  ^  more  modern 
American  ones.  Even  some  of  the  older 
ones  are  wrong,  for  instance  H.  A.  is 
given  as  Heavy  Ardllery  instead  of 
Horse  Artillery. 

The  Russians  are  endeavoring  to  bring 
in  the  ideas  of  the  western  world  after 
they  have  gone  through  a  thorouj^ 
sifting  process.  Russians  are  allowed  to 
travel  abroad  only  to  get  technical 
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knowledge  and  they  are  hedged  about 
with  restrictions  and  under  close  obser¬ 
vation  while  abroad.  Contamination  by 
the  western  world  is  feared.  Hence  their 
attempt  to  impart  ideas  and  so-called  cul¬ 
ture  entirely  through  the  periodical 
press  (properly  censored)  results  in 
their  scholars  acquiring  a  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  of  contemporary  literary 
English  without  a  feeling  for  the  idiom 
or  an  intimate  understanding  of  the 
ideas  they  convey. 

One  contemplates  such  a  situation 
with  considerable  disquiet.  The  Japanese, 
less  than  a  century  ago,  tried  to  do  the 
same  thing — to  take  only  our  scientific 
and  technical  knowledge  and  exclude 
the  others  as  “dangerous  thoughts.” 
Modern  civilization  is  one  and  indivis¬ 
ible  and  the  attempt  to  split  it  up  has  in 
the  past  brought  only  misunderstand¬ 
ing  R.  Tom  plains.  University 

of  Oklahoma. 

*  S.  N.  Durylin.  Russl^ie  pisateli  v 
otechestvennoy  voynie  1812  goda. 

Moskva.  Sovetsky  pisatel.  1943.  123 
pages.  3  rubles. — An  interesting  survey 
of  the  part  played  by  the  writers  in  the 
war.  against  Napoleon  in  1812,  by  way  of 
comparison  with  the  current  war  against 
Hitler.  Durylin  discusses  the  works  of 
prominent  writers,  like  Derzhavin, 
Krylov,  Batyushkov,  Zhukovsky,  Gri¬ 
boyedov,  Denis  Davydov,  and  of  lesser 
men  of  letters.  The  theme  of  fatherland, 
of  hatred  for  the  enemy  and  holy  ven¬ 
geance,  seems  to  be  the  same  in  1812  and 
in  1941-1944.  The  main  difference  lies 
in  the  fact  that  then  the  writers  were 
members  of  the  gentry  class  and  were 
read  by  an  extremely  small  group  of 
members  of  their  own  class,  whereas  to¬ 
day  Russian  society  is  classless  and  the 
readers  comprise  some  98  per  cent  of  the 
population. — A.  K. 

*  Lev  Nikolayevich  Tolstoy.  Izbran- 
noye.  Moskva.  Ogiz  Gosudarstven- 

noye  Izdatel’stvo  Khudozhestvennoy 
Literatury.  1944.  171  pages.  3  r. — A 
volume  of  the  series  Patriotic  Writers  of 
the  Great  Fatherland.  It  is  selected  and 


edited  with  an  introduction  by  N.  N. 
Gusev,  and  includes  Sevastopol  in  De¬ 
cember  and  long  extracts  from  War  and 
Peace,  together  with  a  number  of  short¬ 
er  passages  from  writings  of  various  pe¬ 
riods  of  Tolstoy’s  life.  The  introduction 
stresses  those  aspects  of  Tolstoy’s  genius 
which  most  represent  the  reaction  of  the 
Russian  character  to  the  great  trials  of 
defensive  war.  TTie  selection  is  excellent. 
— Clarence  A.  Manning.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Fedor  Gladkov.  Opalyonnaya  dusha. 

Moskva.  Sovetsky  pisatel.  1943.  167 

pages.  4  rubles. — Gladkov  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Soviet  writers.  His  novel  Cement, 
in  the  1920’s,  brought  him  his  initial 
fame.  Today  he  is  as  active  as  ever  with 
his  pen.  The  present  volume,  under  the 
title  of  one  of  the  stories  “The  Seared 
Soul,”  is  all  dedicated  to  the  present  war. 
Gladkov  is  still  the  realistic  narrator, 
and  he  tells  of  the  drama  at  the  front 
and  in  the  rear  with  gripping  force. 
Some  of  the  scenes  are  horrible,  but  wc 
know  they  are  real,  both  from  reports 
and  because  of  Gladkov’s  restrained 
method  of  describing  them. — A.  K. 

*  Leonid  Sobolev.  Mors\aya  Dusha. 

Second  Edition.  Moskva.  Ogiz.  1943. 

376  pages. — Leonid  Sobolev,  already 
known  for  his  studies  of  life  in  the 
Soviet  navy,  offers  us  here  another  series 
of  stories  from  various  periods  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  beginning  with  the  time  of  the 
Civil  Wars  and  the  efforts  to  reform  the 
service.  Then  we  have  stories  from  the 
Finnish  War  and  the  World  War,  these 
last  dealing  especially  with  the  activities 
of  the  Third  Naval  Regiment  around 
Sevastopol.  The  stories  are  very  read¬ 
able  and  give  a  good  picture  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Navy.  The  heroes  are  usually 
Komsomoltsy  (Communist  youth),  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  stories  of  war  relate  rather  to  the 
exploits  of  the  sailors  in  expeditions  on 
shore  than  to  naval  battles  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  This  was  a  definite 
result  of  the  land-locked  position  of  Rus¬ 
sia  at  all  times.  The  tales  are  simple  in 
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form  and  are  sometimes  graphic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  episodes  which  may  very  prob¬ 
ably  have  happened,  for  the  author 
shows  his  characters  only  in  relation  to 
their  service  and  their  comrades.  One  of 
the  best  is  Krishna  (Darling),  the  story 
of  a  horse  attached  to  a  transport  unit 
of  the  Red  Navy  in  the  Finnish  cam¬ 
paign  of  1940,  which  brings  out  the  sin¬ 
cere  affection  of  a  heroic  Kosmomolets 
and  navy  man  for  the  animal  which  is 
entrusted  to  his  charge.  The  volume 
gives  an  admirable  picture  of  the  r61e  of 
the  Soviet  Navy  and  presents  an  aspect 
of  the  Soviet  service  that  we  have  often 
been  inclined  to  overlook.— A. 
Manning.  Columbia  University. 

*  Leonid  Sobolev.  VozmutiteV  Spol(o- 
ystviya  (Disturber  of  the  Quiet). 

Moskva,  Leningrad.  Gosudarstvennoye 
Izdatel’stvo  Detskoy  Literatury  NKP. 
RSFSR.  1943.  164  pages.  3r.  50k.— An 
amusing  story  for  older  children  dealing 
with  episodes  from  the  life  of  Khodzha 
Nasreddin  of  Bukhara.  The  hero  is  a 
delightful  rogue,  in  the  best  tradition  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  He  is  kindly,  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  the  poor,  in  combat¬ 
ting  the  usurer  Dhafar  and  in  outwitting 
the  tyrannical  and  cruel  Emir.  By  his 
wits  he  extricates  himself  from  all  kinds 
of  difhculties,  rescues  his  beloved  from 
the  harem  of  the  Emir  and  finally  makes 
his  way  with  her  out  of  the  city  and  to 
Stambul.  Everywhere  he  leaves  a  tumult 
behind  him,  with  the  poor  and  the  op¬ 
pressed  praising  him  and  the  spies  and 
the  oppressors  unhappy.  It  is  a  simple 
and  well  told  story. — Clarence  A.  Man¬ 
ning.  Columbia  University. 

*  Sergey  Vasilyev.  Pole  russkpy  slavy. 
Moskva.  Sovetsky  pisatel.  1943.  72 

pages.  2  rubles. — This  tiny  pocket-book- 
let  of  poetry  is  typical  of  ^viet  wartime 
publications — economical  and  portable. 
Such  booklets  will  entertain  the  weary 
soldier  in  the  few  moments  of  leisure 
between  attacks.  Vasilyev  is  a  Siberian; 
one  feels  that  in  the  swing  of  his  verse, 
in  the  rustic  and  sylvan  motives  of  his 
lyrics,  in  the  robust  and  at  times  un¬ 


couth  structure  of  his  speech.  The  six¬ 
teen  poems  of  this  collection  show  talent 
and  growth. — A.  K. 

*  Dr.  Shlomo  Noble.  Khumesh- 
Taytch.  The  Traditional  Language 
of  the  Yiddish  Pentateuch  Translation. 
New  York.  Yiddish  Scientific  Institute 
/  Yivo.  1943.  88  pages. — The  history  of 
the  Yiddish  language  is  extremely  inter¬ 
esting.  Yiddish  is  not  a  “polyglot  jargon” 
as  one  ambitious  English-language  en¬ 
cyclopedia  dominates  it,  but  a  dialect 
of  German  and  the  medium  of  much 
meritorious  literature.  Back  in  early 
modern  times  the  Jews  who  were  located 
in  German-speaking  Europe,  united  and 
isolated  as  they  were  by  the  grace  of  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  by  their  own  natural 
clannishness,  developed  a  special  brand 
of  German,  strongly  influenced  it  is  true 
by  Hebrew  and  to  some  extent  by  Slavic 
and  other  neighboring  languages;  and 
this  Judeo-German  language  came  to  be 
and  has  remained  the  common  speech 
of  Jews  over  a  large  part  of  the  world. 
The  special  problem  which  Dr.  Noble  is 
studying  is  the  genesis  and  nature  of  the 
artificial  “Bible”  Yiddish  whose  history 
is  too  complicated  to  detail  here,  but 
which  crystallized  from  the  old  Yiddish 
glosses  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  glosses 
which  were  expanded  in  time  into 
quaint  translations.  Dr.  Noble  took  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  words  from  the  Yiddish 
translations  of  the  Pentateuch  and  cer¬ 
tain  much-used  passages  from  the 
Prophets  and  submitted  them,  all  or  in 
part,  to  36  Yiddish-speaking  subjects 
widely  scattered  about  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  closely  they  cor¬ 
responded  to  the  school  Yiddish  of  these 
subjects.  Only  one  fifth  of  the  words 
were  not  recognized  by  any  of  them. 
The  test  indicated  that  the  “Bible” 
Yiddish  comes  nearer  the  Yiddish  of 
south  central  Poland  than  to  any  other 
region  in  the  Yiddish  speech  territory. 
—H.  K.  L. 

In  the  year  1943  the  republic  of  Mex¬ 
ico  paid  her  largest  salary,  totaling  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  one  million  pesos, 
to  the  movie  director  Ludwig  Meyer. 
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Under  the  German  rule,  publication 
in  France  dwindled  to  the  merest 
trickle,  and  even  that  trickle  was  not 
usually  available  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Greater  Germany.  The  French  exiles 
continued  to  write,  and  found  publish¬ 
ers  in  New  York,  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Montr^l  and  elsewhere.  More¬ 
over,  two  or  three  of  the  Montr^  pub¬ 
lishers,  in  particular,  mysteriously  got 
hold  of  publications  in  O^upied  France 
and  reprinted  them.  In  the  aggregate, 
French-langiuge  publication  outside  of 
France  was  probably  larger  in  bulk  than 
the  home  product,  and  it  was  certainly 
many  times  more  important.  Many  of  us 
have  wondered  what  the  post-war  pros¬ 
pects  arc  for  these  foreign  publishers  of 
French  books,  and  especially  for  the 
Canadians  who  stepped  into  the  breach 
and  whose  enterprise  has  been  so  sub¬ 
stantially  rewarded.  We  have  just  been 
looking  over  a  circular  from  the  Editions 
Vari6t6s  of  Montr^  touching  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Messrs.  Andre  Dussault  and  Paul 
P^ladeau  of  that  firm  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  be  the  duty  and  the  privilege 
of  the  Canadian  publishers  to  carry  on 
on  a  large  scale  for  a  good  many  years 
still.  It  will  take  the  Paris  publishers  a 
long  time  to  reequip  themselves  with 
machinery  and  supplies.  Since  1940  the 
price  of  books  in  France  has  trebled  and 
quadrupled.  There  is  a  paper  shortage 
in  Europe  which  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  will  not  be  able  to  relieve,  at  least 
not  soon.  And  Canada,  having  found 
out  how  the  thing  is  done  in  a  large 
way,  will  be  in  an  excellent  position  to 
continue  doing  it.  Messrs.  Dussault  and 
P^ladeau  touch  on  at  least  one  angle  of 
the  sitiution  which  laymen  have  prob¬ 
ably  not  understood.  The  French  Under¬ 
ground  has  put  out  Editions  de  luxe.  So 
has  Switzerland,  a  lot  of  them.  Some  of 
the  most  artistic  and  elaborate  books  ever 
printed  have  come  out  in  this  time  of 
poverty  and  distress.  If  Editions  de  luxe 
are  possible,  why  can’t  cheap  books  be 


produced  even  more  easily?  For  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  de  luxe  books  are  tiny 
one-man  jobs  which  can  be  done  on  lit¬ 
tle  hand  presses  and  with  a  few  simple 
tools,  whereas  popular  editions  can  be 
produced  only  with  modern  and  expen¬ 
sive  machinery  and  with  a  variety  and  a 
great  quantity  of  materials. 

All  this  is  very  interesting.  We  are 
sorry  that  Paris  is  likely  to  be  slow  in 
recovering  her  publishing  preeminence, 
but  it  is  probably  a  wholesome  situation 
for  the  world  in  general  that  Montr^, 
New  York,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires, 
Lausanne  and  other  centers  have  had  this 
experience  with  high-grade  French  pub¬ 
lishing.  Their  success  is  added  evidence 
of  the  vitality  of  French  culture;  and  if 
they  continue  to  publish  French  books, 
the  world,  and  France  herself,  cannot 
fail  to  profit  in  the  end. 

Some  months  ago  in  The  New  Yorl{- 
er,  Edmund  Wilson  voiced  objection  to 
the  ruthlessness  with  which  a  translator 
has  mutilated  a  certain  distinguished 
Argentine  novel.  We  have  not  seen  this 
translation,  but  we  happen  to  know  that 
it  is  rather  common  for  translators  of 
Latin  American  books  to  abbreviate 
them  ruthlessly,  also  that  this  has  some¬ 
times  occurred  at  the  behest  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  against  the  best  judgment  of 
the  translator.  It  may  be  that  the  cutting 
in  this  particular  instance  has  been  badly 
done,  and  that  Mr.  Wilson  would  not 
have  objected  to  cutting  per  se,  if  the 
work  had  been  improved  by  it.  There 
might  be  argument  against  chopping  up 
any  foreign  book,  at  least  without  warn¬ 
ing  the  American  reader  very  explicidy 
that  he  is  about  to  read,  not  a  novel  by 
Eduardo  Mallea,  but  a  North  American 
translator’s  (or  publisher’s)  idea  of 
which  parts  of  an  Eduardo  Mallea  novel 
are  worth  reading.  Perhaps  if  we  con¬ 
sider  Mallea  worth  translating  at  all,  we 
should  follow  his  judgment  about  his 
book  to  the  extent  of  reproducing  his 
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entire  work  even  if  we  think  we  sec 
faults  in  some  parts  of  it.  Of  course  the 
trouble  with  many  excellent  Latin 
American  books  is  that  they  are  so  loose¬ 
ly  constructed  and  so  verbose  that  North 
American  readers  will  never  have  the 
patience  to  wade  through  them  unless 
they  are  stepped  up  a  litde.  So  our  pub¬ 
lishers  are  faced  with  a  dilemma.  Either 
leave  Latin  American  books  alone — 
which  would  be  unfortunate,  since  our 
publishers  are  under  a  moral  obligation 
to  use  their  facilities  for  the  furtherance 
of  Pan  American  understanding— or 
edit  the  books  so  as  to  make  them 
palatable  and  salable.  When  we  finished 
Gerardo  Gallegos’  glorious  hodge-podge 
Eladio  Segura  we  wondered  if  Gallegos 
could  be  persuaded  to  collaborate  with 
one  of  our  shrewd  North  American 
spinners  of  breathtaking  talcs.  If  such  a 
partnership  could  be  consummated,  the 
world  might  become  richer  by  another 
Couitt  of  Monte  Cristo. 

Personally,  as  editor  of  an  informa¬ 
tional  magazine,  one  of  our  chief  griev¬ 
ances  against  Mr.  Hitler  is  that  he  has 
stopped  the  flow  of  reference  books  into 
our  sanctum,  so  that  our  present  stock 
of  biographical  dictionaries,  manuals  of 
contemporary  literature  and  the  like  are 
growing  obsolete  and  there  arc  no  new 
ones  to  replace  them.  The  spruce  little 
cyclopedias  in  one,  two,  three  or  four 
volumes  which  came  in  every  year  or 
two  from  the  Librairic  Larousse;  the 
supplements  to  the  incredibly  compre¬ 
hensive  Diccionario  Espasa;  the  business¬ 
like  German  Brockhauser,  Meyers  and 
Herders,  no  longer  multiply  and  replen¬ 
ish  the  earth.  New  men  and  new  insti¬ 
tutions  have  come  to  the  front  since  the 
last  dictionaries  appeared,  and  old  men 
and  institutions  have  changed  their 
habitat  and  their  character,  so  that  the 
old  books  no  longer  furnish  reliable  in¬ 
formation.  Latin  America  has  sent  us 
some  good  new  reference  works  lately, 
but  in  Europe  they  arc  otherwise  occu¬ 
pied.  It  is  likely  that  after  the  war  is 
over,  impoverished  Europe  will  be  a  long 
time  in  producing  another  Espasa  or 


Italiana.  Good  reference  books  have 
played  a  larger  part  in  making  the  world 
comfortable,  physically  and  spiritually, 
than  most  of  us  have  realized.  Tliere  wUl 
be  a  place  here  for  subsidies  and  private 
philanthropy.  The  subsidized  Enciclo- 
pedia  Italiana  was  a  noble  enterprise,  and 
worth  all  the  money  that  went  into  it. 
International-minded  millionaires  could 
scarcely  And  anything  more  useful  to 
do  with  their  money  than  to  finance  a 
few  thorough  and  competent  foreign 
language  encyclopedias. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Basic  English?  Let's  Wait 
and  See 

Dear  Sir: 

Basic  English  has  become  a  bone  of 
contention  and  the  contenders,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  bystanders,  are  breaking 
into  print  on  all  sides.  The  expressions 
of  opinion  arc  not  always  to  the  point 
although  they  show  much  sincerity. 
However,  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know, 
derives  support  for  his  position  from  an 
actual  study  of  results  obtained  from 
the  teaching  of  Basic  English.  Where  arc 
the  foreigners  who  have  been  taught 
“Basic”?  It  seems  as  if  the  center  of  the 
argument  is  still  like  an  automobile  that 
has  not  yet  left  the  showroom,  that  has 
not  been  seen  on  the  road  and  tested 
under  actual  conditions,  for  all  its  high- 
power  advertising. 

Why  Basic  English?  A  friend  of  ours 
with  a  sarcastic  turn  of  mind  put  it  this 
way:  Basic  English  is  the  slogan  of  a 
campaign  designed  to  camouflage  the 
difficulties  of  sound  and  syntax  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  including  the  spelling  system,  and 
to  increase  its  popularity  abroad.  We 
wondered  if  perhaps  he  didn’t  have  a 
point.  To  be  sure,  we  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  point  to  English  as  the  world’s 
outstanding  example  of  this  or  that  fea¬ 
ture  of  language.  Even  a  superficial  com¬ 
parison  of  a  dozen  or  so  languages  be¬ 
longing  to  different  language  families 
will  reveal  the  existence  of  complexities 
undreamed  of  in  English.  And  as  for  the 
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spelling  of  English,  though  it  may  be  in 
need  of  reforming,  it  compares  rather 
favorably  with  some  other  systems,  for 
instance  the  Arabic,  or  the  Burmese.  In 
these  and  other  systems  the  principle  of 
one  letter  for  one  sound  is  more  fla¬ 
grantly  disregarded  than  it  is  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  when  dis¬ 
cussing  languages,  that  it  is  ‘^human  na¬ 
ture"  to  consider  one’s  native  language 
as  the  best  one,  and  to  look  upon  the 
sounds  and  the  syntax  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  as  strange  or  queer.  The  phrase 
"the  beautiful  simplicity  of  English” 
could  not  be  uttered  very  sincerely  by 
anyone  but  a  native.  On  the  other  hand, 
“la  clart^  fran^aise”  is  a  saying  which 
certainly  did  not  originate  among  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Subjective  views  are  frequently 
encountered  in  general  discussions  of 
languages.  Tlie  scientific  study  of 
languages  does  not  include  a  comparison 
according  to  "difficulty”  or  “beauty”  or 
"purity,”  and  similar  vague  criteria. 
Scientifically  speaking,  what  is  a  "pure” 
vowel?  a  “dark”  sound?  The  descrip¬ 
tive  features  of  tenses,  cases  declensions, 
and  inflection  in  general  are  also  used  in 
appraising  the  relative  worth  of  two  or 
more  languages.  But  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  those  who  argue  in  favor  of  one 
language  on  such  bases  do  not  know 
enough  of  both  languages  to  arrive  at 
an  objective  decision.  Their  argument  is 
inspired  by  what  they  heard  someone 
say,  or  perhaps  by  the  difficulty  they  ex¬ 
perience  when  attempting  to  learn  the 
foreign  language.  Yet,  a  language,  once 
it  is  truly  master^,  holds  no  difficulties 
for  the  speaker;  it  has  then  become  an 
adequate  means  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  speakers  who  are  no  longer  con¬ 
cerned  with  its  comparative  difficulty. 

Thus,  while  we  know  what  Basic  Eng¬ 
lish  is,  we  still  lack  much  information  to 
evaluate  it  with  confidence.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  this  distillate  of  a  living, 
pulsating  language  can  withstand  the 
impact  of  practical  life  with  its  need  for 
an  elastic,  practical  vocabulary.  Arc  its 
sponsors  going  to  edit  every  printed 
text  that  is  apt  to  come  under  the  eyes 
of  a  foreigner  learning  “Basic,”  includ¬ 


ing  the  labels  (with  directions  for  cook¬ 
ing)  on  the  ubiquitous  can  of  preserved 
food?  Arc  they  going  to  "basicizc”  the 
copy  of  radio  announcers  whose  voices 
arc  carrying  the  English  language, 
“General”  English,  into  the  far  corners 
of  the  world?  Will  not  every  native 
speaker  of  English  have  to  restrict  him¬ 
self  to  the  selected  vocabulary  of  Basic 
when  he  speaks  to  a  foreigner  who  has 
learned  Basic  only?  Whereas  Basic  Eng¬ 
lish  is  a  system  of  arranging  subject 
matter,  what  control  do  its  sponsors  have 
over  the  method  of  presenting  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  students?  The  personality  of 
the  teacher,  his  own  training  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  subject,  and  a  number 
of  other  factors  may  easily  dilute  Basic 
right  back  into  “General”  English.  Will 
Basic,  then,  be  an  improvement  over 
traditional  ways  of  teaching  English? 
Whatever  its  intrinsic  merits  may  be, 
its  success  will  be  decided  by  the  “moti¬ 
vation” — to  borrow  a  term  from  educa¬ 
tional  psychology — that  can  be  aroused 
in  the  prospective  learner.  Those  who 
have  the  power  over  this  motivation  hap¬ 
pen  to  be,  not  those  who  spend  their  best 
efforts  as  workers  in  the  science  of 
linguistics,  but  the  empire  builders,  the 
planners  in  world  economy,  the  sociol¬ 
ogists,  and  the  politicians. 

So,  since  Basic  English  has  appeared 
on  the  market,  all  argument  for  and 
against  it  is  vain.  Only  the  amount  of 
sales  will  prove  its  value.  It  may  well  be 
that  its  name  alone  will  turn  the  trick. 
Perhaps  our  sarcastic  friend  really  has  a 
point. — Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 


Tfie  Institute  for  Russian  Studies  of 
the  Rand  School  of  Social  Sciences,  7 
East  15th  St.,  New  York  3,  has  begun 
publication  of  a  monthly  magazine  of 
8  double-column  pages,  called  Russian 
Affairs.  It  furnishes  cool  and  apparendy 
impartial  information  on  various  ac-t 
tivities  in  Russia,  political,  cultural,  re¬ 
ligious,  economic.  The  subscription  rate 
is  fl.OO  a  year. 
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French  Public  Questions 

*  Robert  Aron.  Fraterniti  des  Francois. 
Alger.  Editions  Chariot.  1943. 121  pp. — 
A  plea  for  French  unity. 

*  Andre  David.  Amour  charnel  de  la 
patrie.  New  York.  Editions  de  la  Maison 
Fran^aise.  1944.  173  pp. — ^“Nous  t’ai- 
mons  parce  que  tu  es  la  France.” 

^  General  de  Gaulle.  La  France  na  pas 
perdu  la  guerre.  New  York.  Didier. 
1944.  300  pp.  $2.50. — Addresses.  Preface 
by  Philippe  Barres. 

^  Nocl-Pierre  Lenoir.  Preface  ^  la  paix. 
Montreal.  Parizeau.  1944.  355  pp. — 
There  must  be  thoughtful  planning,  if 
we  are  to  have  a  livable  world  after  the 
war. 

*  Olivier  Long.  Les  Etats-Unis  et  la 
Grande-Bretagne  devant  le  Ille  Reich, 
1934-1939.  Geneve.  George  &  Cie.  1943. 
302  pp.  9  Swiss  francs. — The  conflict  be¬ 
tween  liberalism  and  economic  imperial¬ 
ism. 

*  Louis  Marlio.  Problhmes  d’aujour- 
d’hui.  Montr^l.  Parizeau.  1944.  233  pp. 
$1.25. — The  future  of  France. 

*  E.  Milhaud.  Le  plan  Beveridge. 
Geneve.  Ed.  les  Annales  de  I’&onomie 
collective.  1943.  284  pp.  3.50  Swiss 
francs. — Pros  and  cons. 

^  Roger  Picard.  Le  romantisme  social. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944.  437  pp. 
$2.50. — The  social  theories  of  prominent 
French  writers. 

*  Nicolas  Politis.  La  morale  intematio- 
nale.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944.  194 
pp.  $1.50. — By  a  distinguished  Greek 
publicist  who  died  two  years  ago. 

French  Literature 

^  Wallace  Fowlie.  De  Villon  d  Piguy. 
Montrwl.  L’Arbre.  1944.  183  pp. — Sub¬ 
title:  Grandeur  de  la  pensSe  franfoise. 

*  Leon  Guichard.  Sept  hudes  sur  Mar¬ 
cel  Proust.  Le  Caire.  Horus.  1942.  404 
pp.  60  Egyptian  piasters. — ^“Promenade 
anthologique,  suivie  de  lettres  incites, 
d’appendices  et  de  notes.” 


*  Pierre  Jean  Jouve.  Defense  et  illustra¬ 
tion.  Neuchatel.  Ides  et  Calendes.  1943. 
— Essays  on  Baudelaire,  Rimbaud, 
Mallarm^,  etc. 

*  Andr^  Maurois.  Etudes  littSredres.  2 
vols.  New  York.  Editions  de  la  Maison 
Fran^aise.  249  and  285  pp. — Essays  on 
VaUry,  Gide,  Proust,  Bergson,  Claudel, 
Peguy,  Mauriac,  Duhamel,  Romains, 
Martin  du  Gard,  Lacretelle,  Saint 
Exupery. 

*  E.  Noulet.  Etudes  litteraires.  Mexico. 
Cultura.  1944.  159  pp. — L'hermitisme 
dans  la  poesie  fran^aise  moderne.  Influ¬ 
ence  d’Edgar  Poe  sur  la  poesie  franfoise. 
Exegeses  de  trots  sonnets  de  St6 phone 
Mallarme. 

*  Maurice  Ricord.  Marseille,  citi  litti- 
raire.  Marseille.  Robert  Laflont.  1942. 
306  pp.  30  francs. — Marseilles’  appear¬ 
ances  in  literature,  from  Aristotle  and 
Julius  Caesar  to  the  present. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Henry  Bordeaux.  Manage  de  guerre. 
Paris.  Plon.  1941.  (Montreal.  Pony.)  241 
. — Novel  of  World  War  One. 

Louis  Bromfleld.  Anna  Bolton.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1944.  279  pp.  $1.75. — 
Translation  of  What  Became  of  Anna 
Bolton?  Translator,  Robert  Lange. 

*  Suzanne  Chantal.  Dieu  ne  dort  pas. 
New  York.  Editions  de  la  Maison  Fran- 
^aise.  1944.  304  pp. — Lisbon,  hub  of  the 
troubled  universe. 

*  Maurice  Dekobra.  Les  livres  qui 
mentent.  Montreal.  Parizeau.  1944.  308 

.  $1.50. — Romance  in  Afghanistan. 

S.  E.  van  Praag.  Fille  de  France.  Lon¬ 
don.  Heinemann  &  Zsolnay.  1944. 30  pp. 
2/6. — A  story  of  the  French  resistance, 
by  a  Dutch  journalist  in  London. 

*  C.  F.  Ramuz.  "Noces"  et  autres  his- 
toires  d'aprh  le  texte  de  Igor  Straufinsl(y. 
Neuchatel.  Ides  et  Calendes.  1943. 91  pp, 

auarto. — Illustrated  de  luxe  edition. 

Jules  Romains.  Bertrand  de  Ganges. 
New  York.  Editions  de  la  Maison  Fran- 
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9aisc.  1944.  155  pp. — Another  of  the 
meditative  long-short  stories  which  the 
author  calls  “Contes.*’ 

*  Yves  Theriault.  Contes  pour  un 
homme  seul.  Montr^l.  L’Arbre.  1944. 
195  pp. — Eighteen  violent  short  stories. 

*  Philippe  Thoby-Marcellin  et  Pierre 
Marcellin.  Canapi-V ert.  New  York.  Edi¬ 
tions  de  la  Maison  Fran9aise.  1944.  255 
pp. — ^Prize-winning  Haitian  novel. 

*  Oscar  Wilde,  he  portrait  de  Dorian 
Gray.  Paris.  Stock.  1925.  (Montreal. 
Parizcau.  1944).  332  pp. — Translated  by 
Edmond  Jaloux  and  F^lix  Frapereau. 

French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Ramon  Fernandez.  Proust.  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Revue  Critique.  1944.  207  pp. 
75  frs. — Highly  eulc^istic  life  by  the 
eminent  critic  and  biographer  of  Andre 
Gide. 

*  F.-X.  Garneau.  Histoire  du  Canada. 
Vol.  II.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  Eighth  edi¬ 
tion,  1944. 301  pp. — Covers:  Les  origines 
de  Montreal;  Seigneurs  et  censitaires; 
Uoeuvre  de  Mgr.  de  Laval. 

*  F.-X.  Garneau.  Histoire  du  Canada. 

Vol.  III.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  Eighth  edi¬ 
tion,  1944.  305  pp. — Covers:  Les 

icUureurs  de  Vouest;  QuSbec  repousse 
V envahisseur;  D'Iberville  et  les  Anglais. 

*  F.-X.  Garneau.  Histoire  du  Canada. 
Vol.  IV.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944.  299 
pp. — Covers:  La  Louisiane;  Le  traitb 
d'Utrecht;  Le  commerce  du  Canada. 
This  eighth  edition  is  revised  and  en¬ 
larged  by  the  author’s  grandson.  Hector 
Garneau. 

*  Michel  Georges-Michel.  Dames 
Stranges.  Montreal.  Parizcau.  1944.  260 
pp. — Mcmoircs  of  Princess  Frazinc, 
Wanda  Strcla,  Lolita  Osorio,  and  a 
dozen  or  two  other  strange  dames. 

*  Andr6  Glarner.  De  Montmartre  ^ 
Tripoli.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944.  260 

. — Journal  of  a  War  Correspondent. 
Michel  Kova6evi^.  AndrS  Antoine, 
fondateur  du  ThSdtre  Libre.  Clermont- 
Ferrand.  Mont-Louis.  1941. 38  pp.  5  fr. — 
By  a  member  of  the  present  Yugoslav 
Legation  in  London. 


*  Helen  Mackay.  Sainte  Terre  de 
France.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944. 
153  pp.  $1.25. — By  an  American  woman 
who  lived  in  France  for  35  years. 

*  Georges  de  Plinval.  PSlage,  ses  icrits, 
sa  vie  et  sa  rSforme.  Lausanne.  Payot. 
1943. — ^Thc  brilliant  antagonist  of  St. 
Augustine. 

*  Georges  Rcycr.  Marguerite  Audoux. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1942.  (Montreal.  Pari- 
zeau).  254  pp. — ^Thc  seamstress  who 
wrote  the  touching  novel  Marie-Claire. 
Handsomely  illustrated. 

*  J.  R.  de  Salis,  A.  Babel,  W.  E.  Rap- 
pard.  Sismondi.  Geneve.  George  &  Cie. 
1943.  75  pp.  2.50  Swiss  francs. — Three 
addresses  on  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Genevan  economist,  delivered  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary 
of  his  death. 

French  Verse 

*  Pierre  Emmanuel.  La  Colombe.  Fri¬ 
bourg,  Switzerland.  Editions  de  la  li- 
brairic  de  L’Univcrsit6.  1942.  37  pp., 
quarto. — ^Dc  luxe  edition.  Foreword  by 
Pierre  Jean  jouve. 

V  Alain  Grandbois.  Les  ties  de  la  nuit. 
Montreal.  Parizcau.  1944.  134  pp. — 
Poetry  without  punctuation,  with  ultra¬ 
modern  illustrations  by  Pellan. 

*  C.  F.  Ramuz,  Editor.  "PoSsie." 
Lausanne.  Guide  du  Livre.  1942.  Two 
volumes,  334  and  447  pp. — An  anthology 
of  French-language  verse  from  the  16th 
century  to  the  present. 

*  Andr6  Spire.  Poemes  d’ici  et  de  D-bas. 
New  York.  Drydcn  Press.  1944.  160  pp. 
$3.50. — New  and  republished  verses  of 
the  eminent  Jewish  poet. 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

**  Saint  Albert  le  Grand  (Jean  de 
Castel)  Traiti  de  I union  h  Dieu.  Mont¬ 
real.  L’Arbre.  1944. 45  pp. — An  essay  in 
mystical  theology  by  a  15th  century  di¬ 
vine. 

*  Alexandre  Koyre.  Entretiens  sur 
Descartes.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944. 
113  pp. — Lectures  delivered  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cairo.  Very  popular  in  tone. 
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^  Pirc  Louis  Lallemant.  Doctrine 
spirituelle.  Montr^.  L’Arbrc.  1944.  44 
— One  of  a  series  of  religious  classics. 
Charles  P^guy.  Men  and  Saints.  New 
York.  Pantheon  Books.  1944.  301  pp. 
$2.75. — ^French-English  edition.  Prose 
and  poetry,  edited  and  translated  by 
Anne  and  Julian  Green. 

^  Andr^  Rousseaux.  Le  prophite  PSguy. 
Neuchatel.  La  Baconni^re.  1942. 107  pp. 
— His  role  in  the  Christian  world. 

^  Gants  du  del.  Cahier  5.  Montreal. 
Fides.  September  1944.  109  pp. — ^Direc- 
teur:  Guy  Sylvestre. — Religious  periodi¬ 
cal  consisting  of  essays,  poetry,  etc.,  by 
such  writers  as  Gustave  Cohen,  Francois 
Hertel,  H.  B.  Robillard. 

French  Miscellaneous 

^  Aguedal.  Nos.  3-4.  Hommage  h  la 
France  des  icrivains  anglais  contem- 
porains.  Rabat,  Morocco.  1943.  150  pp. 
6/6. — Tributes  from  John  Masefield,  T. 
S.  Eliot,  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart,  etc. 

^  Chanoine  Henri  Pradel.  Les  petites 
vertus  de  VSducateur.  Paris.  Editions 
d’Ecole.  1938.  (Montreal.  Fides.)  113 
pp.  70  cents. — Modest  and  charming 
little  tribute  to  a  modest  but  useful  pro¬ 
fession. 

*  Gonzague  de  Reynold.  Le  XVIIe 
si^cle.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944.  280  pp. 
— Based  on  lectures  delivered  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Berne  and  Fribourg  in 
Switzerland. 

**  Raymond  Tanghe.  GSographie  6co- 
nomique  du  Canada.  Montreal.  Fides. 
1944.  287  pp. — By  a  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomic  geography  in  the  University  of 
Montreal. 

^  Maurice  Zermatten.  L'escalier  dans  le 
mur.  Lausanne.  F.  Roth.  1942.  54  pp. — 
In  praise  of  mountains. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

*  Fulgencio  Batista.  Ideario  de  Batista. 
La  Habana.  Prensa  Indoamericana. 
1944.  99  pp. — Selected,  with  a  highly 
complimentary  preface,  by  Isa  Caraballo. 

*  Gabriel  Gutierrez  Oj^a.  Cultura  y 
Liberacidn.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1943. — The  unfortunate  results  of  over¬ 
specialization. 


*  Vincente  Herrero.  Jomadas  18.  La 
organizacidn  constitucional  en  Ibero- 
amirica.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
1944.  133  pp. — Governmental  organiza¬ 
tion  of  each  of  the  Latin  American  states. 
M  Gonzalo  Robles.  Jomadas  17.  La  in- 
dustrializacidn  en  IberoamSrica.  Mexico. 
El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1944.  77  pp.— 
With  special  reference  to  the  Argentine, 
Brazil,  Mexico  and  Chile. 

*  Juan  Antonio  Solari.  Ser  Argentinos. 
Buenos  Aires.  “La  Vanguardia.”  1943. — 
Argentina’s  only  hope  is  in  getting  rid  of 
the  corrupt  politicians. 

*  Aristides  Sosa  de  Quesada.  For  la 
democracia  y  por  la  libertad.  La  Habana. 
Fernandez.  1943.  180  pp. — Public  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  the  Minister  of  National 
Defense. 

*  J.  M.  Velasco  Ibarra.  Expresidn 
poUtica  hispanoamericana.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1943. 185  pp. — The  His¬ 
panic  American  nations  are  not  yet  ready 
for  representative  government. 

Spanish  Literature 

*  Ermilo  Abreu  G6mez.  Lecciones  de 
literatura  espanola.  Mexico.  Revista  Mu¬ 
sical  Mexicana.  1944.  110  pp. — These 
“Lessons  on  Spanish  Literature’’  had  ap¬ 
peared  periodically  in  the  Revista  Musi¬ 
cal  Mexicana. 

*  Fernando  Cabrices.  Pdginas  de  emo- 
cidn  y  de  critica.  Caracas.  La  Naci6n. 
1944.  57  pp.  Bs.  0.50. — ^Literary  sketches 
and  essays. 

*  Jesualdo.  La  literatura  infantil. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1944.  284  pp.  $4. 
m/n. — By  a  Professor  in  the  l^uela 
Nacional  de  Maestros  de  Mexico.  With 
an  extensive  bibliography. 

*  Roberto  Restrepo.  Apuntaciones  idio- 
mdticas  y  corecciones  del  lenguaje.  Bo¬ 
gota.  Cromos.  1943. — Solecisms,  barbar¬ 
isms,  etc.,  with  an  examination  of  the 
commonest  errors  in  the  use  of  irregular 
verbs. 

*  Pedro  Salinas.  Aprecio  y  defensa  del 
lenguaje.  Rio  Piedras.  Universidad  de 
Puerto  Rico.  1944. 83  pp. — ^Lecture  at  the 
40th  commencement  of  the  University. 
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Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Octavio  N.  Bustamentc.  Seis  novelas 
iguales  entre  si.  Mexico.  Editorial  Stylo. 
1944.  101  pp. — ^Ironical  short  stories  lo¬ 
cated  in  six  different  countries. 

*  Rosa  de  Castaho.  El  coyote.  Mexico. 
Aguilar.  1944. — Smuggling  in  north 
Mexico. 

*  P^rc4  Fontana,  Velvarde,  y  Antonio 
Soto.  Cachito  y  Rigoleto.  Montevideo. 
Impresora  Uruguaya.  1942.  95  pp. — 
Juvenile  story  intended  to  inculcate  clean 
and  careful  habits. 

*  Joaquin  Gander.  Hacia  una  vida  su¬ 
perior.  Sucre,  Bolivia.  Nuevos  Rumbos. 
1943.  20  pp. — Didactic  play  concerning 
the  proper  conduct  for  the  girl  students 
in  a  normal  school. 

*  Graciela  Gonzilez.  Vendo  mi  vida. 
(Novela  nacional).  Managua.  Con  cl 
Autor.  (Lron,  Nicaragua.  Editorial  Hos- 
picio  S.  Juan  dc  Dios).  1944.  303  pp. — 
With  a  biographical  preface  by  Gratus 
Halftcrmcycr. 

*  Benjamin  James.  Venus  dindmica. 
Mexico.  Proa.  1943.  272  pp. — ^Whimsical 
novel  by  the  stimulating  Saragossan 
scholar  and  writer  who  now  lives  in 
Mexico  and  already  has  some  forty  books 
to  his  credit. 

*  Antonio  Magana  Esquivel.  El  ventri- 
locuo.  Mexico.  Lctras  dc  Mexico.  1944. 
227  pp. — Strong  meat  in  Mexican  fic- 
don. 

*  Charles  Dc  Michcri.  Cuentos.  Monte¬ 
video.  Edit.  Claudio  Garcia.  1943.  170 
pp. — Highly  emotional  short  stories. 

*  Luis  Enrique  Osorio.  Nudo  ciego.  El 
Dr.  Manzanillo.  Bogoti.  El  Tcatro.  1943. 
— Two  three-act  comedies  by  an  aggres¬ 
sive  Colombian  educator  and  editor  who 
has  written  among  other  things  several 
rather  successful  plays. 

*  Alberto  F.  Urrutia.  Musica  del  mds 
olid.  Rosario,  Argentina.  “La  Capital.” 
1943.  134  pp. — Twelve  uncanny  short 
stories  by  a  Rosario  journalist. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

V  Manuel  Ballesteros  Gaibrois.  Cristdbal 
Coldn.  Madrid.  Editora  Nacional.  1943. 


203  pp. — Both  readable  and  well  docu¬ 
ment^. 

*  Rodolfo  Bar6n  Castro.  Pedro  de  Al¬ 
varado.  Madrid.  Edicioncs  Adas.  1943. 
158  pp. — Fearless  and  cruel  Conquista¬ 
dor. 

*  Enrique  Dicz-Cancdo.  Juan  Ramdn 
Jiminez.  Mexico.  El  Colcgio  dc  Mexico. 
1944. — Evaluation  of  a  charming  poet  by 
a  sensitive  critic  who  died  only  a  few 
months  ago. 

J.  M.  B.  Farfin.  El  Quechua  biblio- 
grdfico.  Lima,  imprenta  del  Musco  Na¬ 
cional.  1943. 12  pp. — Bibliography  of  the 
cultural  product  of  a  clan  of  Peruvian 
Indians. 

**  Enrique  Gonzalez  Martinez.  El 
hombre  del  buho.  Mexico.  Cuadernos 
Americanos.  1944. — The  Mexican  phy¬ 
sician  and  poet  here  sets  down  his  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  earlier  half  of  his  life.  He 
promises  a  second  volume  shordy. 

*  Alfredo  dc  la  Guardia.  Garcia  Lorca 
(Persona  y  Crcacion).  Buenos  Aires. 
Schapirc.  1944.  $8.00  m/n. — With  sev¬ 
eral  engravings  by  Gori  Munoz. 

*  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda.  Don  Pedro 
Moya  de  Contreras,  primer  Inquisidor  de 
Mdxico.  Mexico.  Xochitl.  1944.  189  pp. 
— The  eminent  critic,  historian  and 
novelist  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  New 
Spain’s  capital  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

*  E.  Eduardo  Krapf.  Tomds  de  Aquino 
y  la  psicopatologia.  Buenos  Aires.  Edi¬ 
torial  Index.  1943.  44  pp. — Thomas 
Aquinas  was  remarkably  modern  and 
reasonable  in  his  attitude  toward  mental 
disorders. 

*  Boleslao  Lewin.  Tupac  Amaru,  el 
rebelde,  su  ipoca,  sus  luchas  y  su  influ- 
encia  en  el  continente.  Buenos  Aires. 
Claridad.  1943.  496  pp.  $6.00  m/n. — 
Leader  of  an  Indian  revolt  in  Peru  in 
1780. 


*  Jose  Marti.  El  presidio  politico  en 
Cuba.  La  Habana.  Ucar,  Garcia.  1944. 
71  pp. — This  reprint  of  Marti’s  eloquent 
indictment  of  Spanish  cruelty  carries  a 
special  introduction  by  F61ix  Lizaso. 

»  Felix  Lizaso.  Marti,  espiritu  de  la 
guerra  justa.  La  Habana.  Con  cl  Autor, 
Caja  Postal  2228. 1944. 79  pp. — Original- 
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ly  published  in  La  Revista  de  la  Habana, 
^ptember,  1942. 

V  Eduardo  Martinez  Dalmau.  La  po- 
litica  colonial  y  extranjera  de  los  Reyes 
espanoles  de  la  Casa  de  Austria  y  de 
Borbdn  y  la  toma  de  la  Habana  por  los 
ingleses.  La  Habana.  Academia  de  la 
Historia  de  Cuba.  1943. — ^Utilizes  some 
material  not  hitherto  available  to  his- 
torians. 

*  Angel  Ossorio.  Mujeres.  Libro  que 
no  deben  leer  las  mujeres.  Buenos  Aires. 
Losada.  1944.  $1.50  m/n. — A  lawyer  sets 
down  his  memories  of  several  of  his  fe¬ 
male  clients. 

^  Miguel  Angel  Feral.  Diccionario 
biogrdfico  mexicano.  Mexico.  Editorial 
P.  A.  C.  (n.  d.)  895  double-column  pp. 
— The  completest  biographical  diction¬ 
ary  thus  far  published  in  Mexico.  Has 
some  5,000  entries. 

*  Roberto  Restrepo.  Intimidades  de  un 
midico.  Manizales,  Colombia.  Zapata. 
1943.  278  pp. — Incidents  from  a  medical 
practice  at  various  points  on  two  con¬ 
tinents. 

V  Alfonso  Rumazo  Gonzilez.  Manuela 
Sdenz,  la  Libertadora  del  Libertador. 
Cali,  Colombia.  Editorial  Eza.  1944. — 
Beloved  of  Bolivar. 

*  Roberto  Uballes.  Alazdn  viejo.  Buenos 
Aires.  El  Ateneo.  1944. 260  pp. — A  study 
of  the  gaucho. 

*  Artemio  de  Valle-Arizpe.  Cuadros  de 
Mixico.  Mexico.  Jus.  1943.  443  pp. — 
Eighteen  historical  essays  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  historian  and  novelist  who  is 
official  chronicler  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 

*  Jose  Moreno  Villa.  Vida  en  Claro. 
Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1944.  283 

. — Autobiography.  Illustrated. 
Elizabeth  Wallace.  Sor  Juana  Ines  de 
la  Cruz,  poetisa  de  corte  y  convento. 
Mixico.  Xochitl.  1944. — K  tribute  of  af¬ 
fectionate  admiration,  by  a  former  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Spanish  Art 

*  Josi  Pijodn.  Suntma  Artis,  Historia 
general  del  arte.  Vol.  VIII:  Arte  bdrbaro 
y  prerromdnico  desde  el  sigh  IV  hasta 
A  aHo  1000.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1942. 


569  pp. — Stimulatingly  written  and  rich¬ 
ly  illustrated. 

Spanish  Verse 

*  Alberto  de  Agramonte.  Las  mas  bellas 
poesias  para  recitar.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Zig-Zag.  1944.  475  pp. — ^With  a  treatise 
on  Spanish  metrics. 

K  Campio  Carpio.  Milicias  de  la  aurora. 
Buenos  Aires.  Araujo.  69  pp. — Turbu¬ 
lent  poems. 

*  R.  Jaimes  Freyre.  Poesias  completas. 
Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1944.  246  pp. — 
A  Bolivian  poet  whose  name  figures  with 
those  of  Dario  and  Lugones  in  the  “mod¬ 
ernistic”  revival  of  Spanish  lyric  poetry. 

Luis  Oyarzun.  Poemas  en  prosa. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  “El  Esfuerzo.”  1943. 
32  pp. — Intense  prose  poems  by  a  writer 
who  has  won  literary  prizes. 

*  Roque  Estaban  Scarpa.  Voz  celestial 
de  Espana.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1944.  901  pp. — A  much  enlarged  and 
altered  third  edition  of  an  anthology  of 
religious  verse  in  which  some  150  Span¬ 
ish  poets  are  represented. 

^  Alfredo  Weiss,  Editor.  Poesia  Esta- 
dounidense.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial 
Continental.  1944. — Forty  North  Ameri¬ 
can  poets,  from  the  old  stand-bys  to 
young  contemporaries,  competendy 
translated  into  Spanish. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Juan  Bautista  Alberdi,  El  pensamiento 
de.  Buenos  Aires.  Lautaro.  1943.  167  pp. 
$1.20  m/arg. — Selecdon  and  foreword 
^  Pablo  Rojas  Paz. 

*  Manuel  Belgrano,  El  pensamiento  de. 
Buenos  Aires.  Lautaro.  1944.  163  pp. 
$1.20  m/arg. — Selection  and  foreword 
by  Celso  Tindaro. 

*  Esteban  Echeverna,  El  pensamiento 
de.  Buenos  Aires.  Lautaro.  1943.  167 
pp.  $1  .20  m/arg. — Selection  and  fore¬ 
word  by  Yolanda  Martinez. 

*  Bartolomi  Mitre,  El  pensamiento  de. 
Buenos  Aires.  Lautaro.  1943.  156  pp. 
$120  m/arg. — Selection  and  foreword 
by  Adolfo  Mitre. 

^  Rodolfo  Mondolfo.  El  pensamiento 
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antiguo.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1944. — 
Tliis  history  of  ancient  philosophy,  by  a 
former  professor  at  the  University  of 
Bologna  who  is  now  in  the  University 
of  Cdrdoba,  Argentina,  had  previously 
appeared  in  Italian. 

*  Vemardo  Monteagudo.  El  pensa- 
miento  de,  Buenos  Aires.  Lautaro.  1944. 
163  pp.  $120  m/arg. — Selection  and 
foreword  by  Gregorio  Weinberg. 

*  Mariano  Moreno,  El  pensamiento  de. 
Buenos  Aires.  Lautaro.  1942.  172  pp. 
$1.20  m/arg. — Selection  and  foreword 
by  Rodolfo  Puiggros. 

*  Francisco  Romero.  Filosofia  de  la 
persona.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1944. 
$1.50  m/n. — By  a  soldier  who  became  a 
philosopher  and  who  is  well  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  in  this  country. 

*  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento,  El 
pensamiento  de.  Buenos  Aires.  Lautaro. 
1943.  160  pp.  $1.20  m/arg. — Selection 
and  forword  bv  Jos6  P.  Barreiro. 

*  Constancio  C.  Vigil.  Las  ensenanzas 
de  Jesus.  Buenos  Aires.  Adintida.  1944. 
110  pp. — Illustrated  by  Federico  Ribas. 

Spanish  Travel  and  Folk^  Ways 

*  Manuel  Benavente.  Estampas  pueble- 
rinas.  Lavalleja  (Uruguay).  Edicidn  de 
la  Comision  Municipal  de  Cultura.  1944. 
148  pp. — Life  in  a  Uruguayan  village. 

*  Monumentos  y  lugares  histdricos  de 
la  Republica  Argentina.  Advertencia  de 
Ricardo  Levene.  Buenos  Aires.  Comisidn 
Nacional  de  Museos  y  Monumentos 
Histdricos.  1944.  178  pp. — With  a  fold¬ 
ing  map  and  many  illustrations. 

Spanish  Essays 

*  Artemio  Arin.  Querencia.  Rosario, 
Argentina.  1944.  195  pp.  $3.50  m/n. — 
Village  sketches. 

*  Herschel  Brickell.  Cosecha  Colom- 
biana.  Bogoti.  Ediciones  Libreria  Cen¬ 
tral.  1944. 192  pp. — A  collection  of  short 
papers  by  the  distinguished  critic,  now 
with  the  American  Embassy  in  Bogoti. 
introduedon  by  Enrique  Uribe  White, 
Director  of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  of 
Colombia. 


Spanish  Miscellaneous 

*  Joaquin  Fernindez  de  Cordoba.  Nue- 
vos  documentos  para  la  historia  de  la 
imprenta  en  Morelia:  Impresores  e  im~ 
presos  morelianos  del  siglo  X/X.* Mexico. 
Biblioteca  Benjamin  Franklin.  1943. — 
With  reproduedons  of  many  dde  pages. 

*  Jos6  Luis  Moia.  Manual  prdctico  de 
topografia.  Buenos  Aires.  El  Ateneo. 
1944.  290  pp.,  250  figures  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  $12.00  m/n. — By  the  architect  of 
the  Universidad  Nacional  de  Buenos 
Aires.  For  self-instruction. 

V  Mariano  Ruiz  Funes.  Actualidad  de  la 
venganza.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1944. 
256  pp.  $5.00  m/n. — Three  essays  on 
problems  of  criminology. 

English  Literature 

Philip  Whaley  Harsh.  A  Handbook 
of  Classical  Drama.  Stanford  University 
Press.  1944.  526  pp.  $4.00. — A  mine  of 
information  about  the  works  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  dramatists. 

*  New  Directions  1944.  Norfolk,  Con¬ 
necticut.  New  Directions.  1944.  407  pp. 
$3.50. — Pioneering  North  American  and 
Latin  American  writers,  plus  a  secdon 
containing  little  known  writings  of 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca.  Eighth  annual 
volume.  Edited  by  James  Laughlin. 

*  A.  A.  Roback.  A  Dictionary  of  Inter¬ 
national  Slurs.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Sci- 
Art  Publishers.  1944.  394  pp.  $6.25. — A 
carefully  made  dictionary  of  “Ethno- 
paulisms,”  supplemented  by  an  essay  on 
Aspects  of  Ethnic  Prejudice. . 

*  Aaron  Schaffer.  The  Genres  of  Par¬ 
nassian  Poetry.  Baldmore.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  1944.  427  pp.  $4.00. — 
Sub-tide:  A  Study  of  the  Parnassian 
Minors. 

English  Drama 

*  Henri  Ch.  Rosemond.  Haiti  Our 
Neighbor.  New  York.  Haitian  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  1944.  95  pp.  $2.00. — 
Haiti  has  been  exploited  by  the  poli¬ 
ticians. 
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English  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Arthur  J.  Arberry.  British  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Persian  Studies.  Edinburgh.  R. 
fie  R.  Clark.  1942.  32  pp. — ^Pamphlet 
about  English  Trade  Missions  to  Persia, 
Persian  scholarship  in  India,  English 
translators  of  Persian  poetry.  Illustrated. 
^  Ida  Gertrude  Everson.  George  Henry 
Calvert,  American  Literary  Pioneer. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1944.  344  pp.  $3.75. — Early  American 
biographer  of  Goethe  and  Frail  von 
Stein,  translator  of  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
American  disciple  of  Charles  Fourier. 

^  Solomon  Liptzin.  Germany’s  Step¬ 
children.  Philadelphia.  The  Jewish  Pub¬ 
lication  Society  of  America.  1944.  298 

Ep.  $3.00. — How  Germany  has  treated 
er  Jews. 

*  Vladimir  Nabokov.  Nil^olai  Gogol. 
Norfolk,  Connecticut.  New  Directions. 
1944.  172  pp.  $1.50. — By  a  Russian  who 
is  himself  a  distinguished  novelist. 

English  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

**  George  Parkinson  Howard.  A  Spir¬ 
itual  Adventure  in  South  America.  New 
York.  Committee  on  Co-operation  in 
Latin  America.  1943.  68  pp.  25  cents. — 
Journal  of  a  Protestant  religious  worker 
in  the  Southern  continent. 

*  K.  F.  Reinhardt.  A  Realistic  Philos¬ 
ophy.  Milwaukee.  Bruce.  1944.  268  pp. 
$2.75. — Sub-title:  The  Perennial  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Thought  and  Action  in  a 
Changing  World. 

*  Franz  Werfel.  Between  Heaven  and 
Earth.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1944.  252  pp.  $3.00. — ^Lectures  on  meta¬ 
physical  problems,  written  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  translated  by  Maxim  Newmark. 

English  Miscellaneous 

*  Harold  A.  Mattice.  English-Chinese- 
Japanese.  Lexicon  of  Bibliographical, 
Cataloguing  and  Library  Terms.  New 
York.  New  York  Public  Library.  1944. 
38  pp. — ^The  first  fairly  complete  list  of 


bibliographical  and  cataloguing  terms 
for  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

*  Mario  A.  Pei.Eng/wA.'/f  World-Wide 
Tongue.  New  York.  S.  F.  Vanni.  1944. 
54  pp.  45  cents. — Statistical  information 
as  to  the  distribution  of  English. 

*  Mario  A.  Pei.  The  Geography  of 
Language.  New  York.  S.  F.  Vanni.  1944. 
77  pp. — “Classification  and  description 
of  language  families.” 

^  Mario  A.  Pei.  What  Languages  Are 
Our  Soldiers  Up  Against?  New  York. 
S.  F.  Vanni.  1944.  32  pp.  25  cents. — In¬ 
formation  in  anecdodcal  form. 

German  Public  Questions 

^  Paul  Reinmann.  Das  Grossdeutsch- 
tum  und  die  bohmische  Kulturtradition. 
London.  “Einheit.”  1944.  44  pp.  3  s. — 
The  German  ideology  has  done  much 
harm  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  Bo¬ 
hemians,  Moravians  and  Silesian  Czechs 
of  German  blood. 

German  Literature 

William  J.  Mulloy.  The  German 
Catholic  Estimate  of  Goethe  (1790- 
1939 ).  Berkeley.  University  of  California 
Press.  1944.  457  pp.  $1.00. — ^First  naive 
admiration,  then  intransigeance,  finally 
respectful  but  critical  appreciation. 

German  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Die  Brud^e  von  Urff  und  andere 
Geschichten.  Miinchen.  Franz  Eber 
Nachf.  1943.  83  pp.  90  Pfennige. — 
Anonymous  short  stories  of  considerable 
vigor  and  originality. 

*  Hans  Jahn.  Babs  und  die  Sieben. 
Buenos  Aires.  (New  York.  Friedrich 
Krause).  1944.  174  pp.  $1.75  U.  S.— A 
cheerful  story  for  children  from  twelve 
to  eighty. 

*  Leo  Katz.  Totenjdger.  Mexico.  (New 
York.  Friedrich  Krause).  1944.  3%  pp. 
$2.50  U.  S. — The  war  as  seen  by  peasants 
and  Jews  in  the  Bukowina. 

*  Thomas  Mann,  foseph,  der  Emdhrer. 
Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischer.  1943.  642 
pp.  $3.75  U.  S. — ^With  which  Mann  con¬ 
cludes  his  tetralogy. 
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*  Livia  Neumann.  Puerto  Novo  (Neuer 
Hafen ).  (New  York.  Friedrich  Krause). 
1944.  432  pp.  $3.00  U.  S. — A  thrilling 
novel  by  South  America’s  Vicki  Baum. 

*  Otto  Paust.  Meine  Erste  Uebe  und 
andere  Riic^schldge.  Berlin.  Wilhelm 
Limpert.  1943. 68  pp.  1.80  marks. — Four 
amusing  short  stories,  ail  dealing  with 
love  affairs. 

German  History  and  Memoirs 

*  Kienzie,  Binz  und  Pfister.  Die 
Erfindung  Gutenbergs.  Basel.  Gewer- 
bemuseum.  1941.  82  pp. — Guide  to  a 
Basel  Printing  Exposition  of  1940-^1, 
consisting  principally  of  three  historical 
essays. 

*  Oscar  Meyer.  Von  Bismarcl^  zu  Hit¬ 
ler.  New  York.  Friedrich  Krause.  1944. 
238  pp. — Memories  of  an  active  public 
life. 

German  Verse 

*  Herz  an  der  Rampe.  Buenos  Aires. 
(New  York.  Friedrich  Krause.)  1944. 
112  pp.  $1.00  and  $1.50  U.  S.— Poems 
and  songs  by  Brecht,  Hesse,  Kaestner, 
Klabund,  Tucholsky,  Wedekind,  etc. 
Edited  by  H.  Jahn  and  K.  Kost. 

*  Theodor  Kramer.  Verbannt  aus 
Qsterreich.  London.  Austrian  P.  E.  N. 
1943.  2/6. — Very  personal  poems  by  an 
Austrian  exile. 

*  Lessie  Sachs.  Tag-  und  Nachtge- 
dichte.  Ausgewahlt  und  eingeleitet  von 
Heinrich  Mann.  New  York.  Writers 
Service  Center.  1944.  31  pp. — A  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  delicate,  melancholy  poems  of 
the  late  wife  of  the  musician  Josef  Wag¬ 
ner. 

German  Miscellaneous 

*  Reinrich  Doering.  Auj  den  Konigs- 
strassen  der  Inl(a.  Berlin.  Ernest  Was- 
muth.  1941.  vi-j-360  pp.,  with  map  and 
304  illustrations. — An  account  of  the 
archeological  investigations  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  ethnographers  Doering  and  Dissel- 
hof  in  Peru,  in  1937-39. 

Italian  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Riccardo  Bacchelli.  L’Elmo  di  Pan- 


credi  ed  altre  novelle  giocose.  Milano. 
Garzanti.  1942.  271  pp.  20  1. — Fourteen 
humorous  short  sketches. 

*  Antonio  Fogazzaro.  Racconti.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1944.  307  pp.  30  lire. — Se¬ 
lections  from  the  short-story  collections 
of  one  of  nineteenth  century  Italy’s  most 
talented  novelists. 

*  Bino  Sanminiatelli.  Carvo  in  Marem- 
ma.  Roma.  Tuminelli.  1942.  208  pp.  20 
lire. — Twenty-two  psychologically  pene¬ 
trating  short  stories. 

*  A.  Valderas.  Labara  di  Ventro.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Nerbini.  1942.  189  pp.  10  lire. — 
Detective  story,  international  setting. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

*  Frei  Amador  Arrais.  Dialogos.  Se- 
lec^ao,  preHcio  e  notas  do  Prof.  Fidelino 
de  Figueiredo.  Lisboa.  S5  da  Costa.  1944. 
269  pp. — Ten  edifying  dialogues  by  a 
sixteenth  century  friar  who  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  problems  of  his  time,  and  of 
all  times. 

*  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  A  luta  pela 
expressao.  Coimhra.  Nobel.  1944.  213 
pp. — Prolegdmenos  para  uma  filosofia  da 
literatura. 

*  Homero.  Iltada.  Traduzida  do  Grego 
pelo  Padre  M.  Alves  Correia.  Volume  I. 
Lisboa.  S4  da  Costa.  1944.  307  pp.— 
With  a  50  page  preface  and  notes  by  the 
translator. 

*  Lucia  Miguel  Pereira.  A  vida  de  Con¬ 
volves  Dias.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Jose  Olym- 
pio.  1943.  421  pp. — Contains  also  a  pre¬ 
viously  unpublished  work  by  Gon^alvez 
Dias,  his  Viagem  ao  Rio  Negro. 

*  Anna  Amelia  de  Queiroz  Carneiro  de 
Mondonza.  Dois  meses  entre  os  ameri- 
canos.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Edic.  da  Casa  do 
Estudante  do  Brasil.  1944.  50  pp. — An 
account  of  the  author’s  visit  to  the  United 
States  as  a  delegate  to  the  Interamerican 
Women’s  Congress  in  November,  1943. 

*  Ulysses  Silveira  Guimaraes.  Tenta- 
tiva.  Sao  Paulo.  Revista  dos  Tribunais. 
1941.  221  pp. — Essays  and  sketches  on 
literary  people  and  things. 

*  Elysario  Tavora  Filho.  Josi  Bonifacio 
cientista,  professor  e  tScnico.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Edic.  da  Casa  do  Estudante  do 
Brazil.  1944. 46  pp. — Short  biography  of 
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the  scientist  and  statesman  who  helped 
launch  the  independent  Empire  of 
Brazil. 

Czech  Miscellaneous 

^  Vlado  dementis.  Slovdci  a  Slovansto. 
London.  Committee  for  All-Slav  Soli¬ 
darity.  1944.  64  pp.  2/6. — A  history  of 
the  relations  between  the  Slovaks  and 
the  other  Slavic  peoples. 

X  A.  J.  Patzikovd.  Mlddi  BedHcha 
Smetany.  London.  Cechoslovik.  1944. 
60  pp.  2/6. — The  greatest  of  the  Czech 
musicians. 

*  Listy  ze  Severn.  An  Anthology  in 
Czech  and  Swedish.  No.  2.  1944.  Stock¬ 
holm.  134  pp.  $1.20  U.  S. — In  the  form 
of  a  bimonthly  periodical,  edited  by  the 
Czech  exiles  J.  P.  Hodin  and  Maren 
Jakerlova. 

Unclassified 

*  John  Amos  Comenius.  The  Angel  of 
Peace.  New  York.  Pantheon  Books. 
1944.  130  pp.  $2.00. — Latin  and  English 
text.  Edited  by  Milos  Safranek.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Matthew  Spinka. 

*  H.  W.  King.  Kings  Way  To  Say  It  In 
Conversational  Chinese.  Dallas.  King 
Publications.  1944.  100  pp.  $1.00. — Brief 
vocabularies  and  short  sentences. 

**  Nicholas  G.  Lely.  Epini^ion.  Trans¬ 
lations  by  Joseph  Auslander.  New  York. 
Anatolia  Press.  1943. 121  pp. — Poems  on 
Greece’s  part  in  the  war,  by  the  former 
Greek  Consul  General  in  New  York 
and  present  Head  of  the  Greek  Office  of 
Information. 

*  Lise  Lindbaek,  Editor.  Tusen  nos\e 
ship.  En  antologi  over  norshe  sjoefolhs 
innsats  i  den  annen  verdenshrig.  New 
York.  Norwegian  Shipping  and  Trade 
Mission.  1943.  263  pp.  $2.25. — ^Various 
Norwegians,  famous  and  obscure,  write 
of  Norway’s  heroic  part  in  the  war. 

**  Dr.  Shlomo  Noble. 

The  Traditional  Language  of  the  Yid¬ 
dish  Pentateuch  Translation.  New  York. 
Yiddish  Scientific  Institute.  1943.  88  pp. 
— Examination  of  the  quaint  traditional 
Yiddish  into  which  the  Hebrew  Bible 
has  been  translated. 


**  Leo  van  Puyvclde.  T he  Dutch  Draw¬ 
ings  in  the  Collection  of  H.  M.  the  King 
at  Windsor  Castle.  London.  The  Phai- 
don  Press.  1944. 78  pp.,  142  plates.  £1.5.0. 
— A  catalogue  of  778  drawings,  one  fifth 
of  them  reproduced,  with  extensive  de¬ 
scriptive  and  historical  notes. 

*  Sigmund  Skard.  Report  on  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Collection.  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Library  of  Congress.  1944.  96  pp., 
mimeographed. — Survey  and  detailed 
tabulation  of  Scandinavian  collections  in 
The  Library  of  Congress. 


“It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  na¬ 
tional  mission  of  poetry  in  small  coun¬ 
tries  is  very  important.  Emma  Nagy,  a 
contemporary  Hungarian  poetess,  aptly 
expressed  this  by  saying  that  she  could 
not  be  exclusively  a  poet  because  she  was 
a  Hungarian.  The  homocentric  force  of 
nationalism,  probably  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  small  nation’s  instinct  for  self- 
preservation,  deterred  Hungarian  poets 
from  consistently  applying  the  doctrine 
of  art  for  art’s  sake.  The  reappearing 
motive  in  the  work  of  every  Hungarian 
poet  is  the  acceptance  of  a  line  of  conduct 
that  connects  the  poet  with  the  rhythm 
of  his  nation.  Even  an  innovator  like 
Ady,  an  innovator  who  as  a  patriot  and 
as  a  poet  exasperated  many  people, 
echoes  the  overtones  of  nationalism 
with  a  voice  that  would  sound  incon¬ 
gruous  in  the  poetry  of  ‘pure  poets’  who 
live  and  create  in  the  West  under  more 
favorable  circumstances.  A  unifying 
provincialism  is  imposed  upon  these 
poets;  it  seems  like  a  refuge  from  a 
formless  world  into  the  intimacy  of  the 
herd.” — Joseph  Remenyi,  in  The  Sla¬ 
vonic  and  East  European  Review. 

The  third  annual  Mexican  Feria  del 
Libro  was  opened  on  the  last  day  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  Besides  the  various  Mexican  ex¬ 
hibits,  there  are  Brazilian,  Dominican, 
Cuban,  French,  English,  Catalan  and 
Russian  booths.  A  stand  for  Mexican 
authors,  with  room  for  300  books,  un¬ 
dertook  to  exhibit  10,000  volumes  by 
changing  the  books  frequently. 


